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MANNERS DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


It is generally thought to be local, from the village of Mannor, in 

Chiſter hundred, in the biſhopric of Durham. But this etymology . 
ſuits but ill with the Latin appellation, de Maneriis, of this noble family. I 
am therefore ſomewhat inclined to believe, that the ſurname had its riſe 
from the great number of manors (maneria) poſſeſſed by the family ; no- 
thing being more frequent, before ſurnatnes became common, than for our 
anceſtors to denominate a man from ſoine ſtriking accident of perſon or for- 
tune. Be this as it will, the family was certainly of great antiquity and 
note in the northern parts. We mect, in the Monaſticon Anglicanum with 
a William de Manner, who is witneſs to a gift of Maurice, biſhop of Lon- 
don, in the reign of William Rufus, .and with a Terrel de Manner, who, in 
the reign of Henry I. gave his church of Beneſtode (probably Banſted, in 
Surry) to the priors of St. Mary Overy, in Southwark. From the ſame 
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authority we learn, that Robert de Manner gave Nutfield, in Surry, to Wa- 
verley abbey; which grant is confirmed by a bull of pope Eugenius III. in 
June, 1 347, being the thirteenth year of king Stephen. One of the ſame 
name and ſurname has witneſſed à charter of Robert de Vallibus, or Vaux, 
about the ſame time; and Leo de Manners, in the reign of Henry II. gave 
Bangliff to the Abbey f Roche, in Yorkſhire, which grant was confirmed 
by pope Urban III. Walter and Thomas, about the ſame time, are wit- 
neſſes to the charters of William ge Liſcite to the priory of Alnwick, in 
Northumberland; and, in the twenty-fifth of Henry II. Henry de Manners 
according to the Pipe rolls paid eighty marks for livery of his father's lands 
in the county of Northumberlannc. 

I dare not, however, be poſitive, that all I have mentioned of this name 
were of the ſame family, . becauſe other 'perſons of great poſſeſſions in other 
parts of the Kingdom, wight have the ſame appellation, or ſurname. Ac- 
cording to the beſt family authorities, one fir Robert de Manners, who mar- 
ried Philippa, daughter gf ſir Bartholomew de Mont Boucher, knight, was 


** 


anceſtor to the preſent Rutland family. His ſon and heir was fir Robert de 
Mariners,” who married Hawiſe, daughter of Robert Bacon, of Muſcamp. 
By this Lady, Gr Robett Bad the ordihip of Hethall, in the county of North- 
umberland, where the firmly ſeems to have been long ſettled, . it having been 
part of the eſtate of Robert Bacon, of Muſcamp, in the reign of Henry I. 
Sir Henry de Manners, who lived in the reign of Henry III. and was witneſs 
to a charter of Alexander, king of the Scots, to fir William Swinburne, 
Was a deſcendant of the laſt mentioned fir Robert. He being obliged to the 
ſervice of two knights fees in the county of Northumberland, was, in the 
fifth of Edward I. ſummoned to go againſt Llewellen, prince of Wales and 
his abettors, who were in rebellion againſt the king ; but fir Henry being 
infirm, fir Robert Talebois performed that ſervice in his ſtead. He married 
Agnes, daughter of fir David Coupland, knight, and by her he had a fon 
and ſucceſſor, Robert, who received the order of knighthood in the ſixth of 
Edward I. in conſequence of a precipe directed to the ſheriff of North- 
umberland, to conſtrain all perſons in that county, who held twenty pounds 
a year, or a knight's fee in capite of that value, to take up their knight- 
hood at Chriſtmas. At the ſame time, lived Henry de Manners, who having 
Jands of twenty pounds a year value in the county of Cambridge, was ſum- 
moned, the twenty-firſt of Edward I. to attend the king beyond ſeas. Men- 
tion is likewiſe made in the ſame reign of fir Baldwin de Manners, who 
having eſtates in the counties of Cambridge and Norfolk, attended the king 
in his French and Scotch wars, and was living in the fifth year of Edward II. 
I have but juſt mentioned the two laſt gentlemen of this name, becauſe their 
relation to the noble family I treat of, does not appear. As to fir Robert 
Manners, who was immediately an anceſtor of the Rutland family, he died 
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before the thirteenth of Edward II. as appears by an inquiſition taken at 
York that year, by which it was found, that he died poſſeſſed of lands in 
Stiton and Serlington ; as alſo of the manor of Ferlington, in the county of 
York, His fon and heir, Robert de Manners, was upwards of twenty-ſix 
years old at the time of his father's death; and, in the ſeventeenth of Ed- 
ward IL he was returned into chancery as one of the principal perſons in the. 
county of Northumberland, who were certified to bear arms by their deſcents. 
In the firſt year of Edward III. he is mentioned by an hiſtorian, as being 
governor of Norham-caſtle, upon the borders. The infirm ſtate of the 
Engliſh government had, at this time, rendered all the Scots very enterpriſing 
and inſolent towards England; and, amongſt other attempts, they laid a 

ſcheme for ſurpriſing Norham-caſtle, on the very day of the young king's 
coronation. Sir Robert Manners, the governor, had intelligence by a 566%, 
man, one of his garriſon, of their deſign, and ſuffered ſixteen of them to 
mount the walls, who were all of them put to the ſword, or made priſoners, | 
by which the caſtle was ſaved. Next year he is mentioned in the records, 
publiſhed by mr. Rymer, as being appointed by Henry de Percy, and others, 
to preſerve the truce, made with the Scots, for a ceſſation of all hoſtilities 
within the county of Northumberland, from the twenty-fifth of January, 
till Midlent Sunday. In the eighth of the fame reign, he was appointed by 
the king to take ſeiſin and cuſtody of the county of Selkirk, and of the 
| king's foreſt of Selkirk and Etrick. Thee lands of late years belonged to 
the kingdom of Scotland ; but in thoſe days they were part of that. debate- 
able country, which-was the ſcene of fo much bloodſhed between the Scotch 
and Engliſh. Sir Robert ſeems to have behaved very well in this dangerous 
poſt; for, in the following year, he had a grant of the third part of the 
royalty of Bradewater, near Tweed, and of two parts of the town of Pax- 
ton, which had come to the crown by forfeiture. In the fourteenth year 
of the ſame reign, he and fir William Felton ſerved in parliament for the 
county of Northumberland, and were paid by the county twenty-three 
pounds four ſhillings for their expences and attendance for fifty-eight days. 
It is remarkable that, at this time, the Scots had vaſt advantages upon 
the borders, under Robert Stuart, who lived there, during the abſence of 
their king, David, in France. Edward III. of England was then beſieging 
Tournay, in France ; the French king, in order to oblige the Engliſh to. 
raiſe the fiege, ſent a ſtrong reinforcement 'of men and money to Scotland, 
by means of which, the Scots were enabled to penetrate almoſt as far as 
Durham ; but in their return, the lord Thomas Grey of Werk, fir Robert 
Manners, and John Coupland, who is called a yaliant eſquire of Northum- 
berland, encountered the body under the earls of March and Sutherland, 
and totally defeated them. Next year, fir Robert de Manners of Ethale 
obtained licence of the king to fortify his manor-houſe * with an 
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embattled: wall of lime and ſtone, and to hold the ſame to him and his 
Heirs for ever. The following year he was commiſſioned, with Henry of 
Lancaſter, earl of Derby, the biſhop of Durham, and others, to treat con- 
cerning a peace with David, king of the Scots. In the ſeventeenth year 
of the ſame reign, he was ſtill governor of Norham-caſtle, where his vigi- 
lance was ſo great, that he was excepted in the orders given to the ſheriff of 
Berwick upon Tweed, to enter upon the lands of all thoſe who abſented 
themſelves from their duty upon the borders of Scotland, becauſe his pre- 
ſence was neceſſary at Norham ; at the ſame time, he was one of the fix 
lords and knights appointed to guard the vaſt marches of Northumberland, 
and to redreſs all grievances that had happened, in violation of the terms, 
between Scotland and England. eee e th 
In the year 1346, being the twentieth of Edward III. Philip, the French 
king having entirely gained David, king of Scots, to his party, perſuaded 
that prince, againſt the opinion of the wiſer part of his nobility, to break 
the truce then ſubſiſting with England, and to invade Northumberland, the 
king of England being then in France. The progreſs of the Scots, at 
firſt, were very rapid, their army being above fifty thouſand men, and 
they were guilty of great cruelties. By the activity of queen Philippa, who 
muſtered her troops at Vork in perſon, a ſtrong army was ſoon raiſed to 
oppoſe the Scots, who having rejected all equitable terms of accommodation, 
_encamped by the wood of Beare-park, within nine miles of Durham, near 
Nevill's-croſs. A battle ſoon enſued, in which fir Robert Manners behaved 
with great courage, and had a confiderable command ; the event was, that 
the Scots were entirely routed, and their king taken prifoner by the aforeſaid 
John Coupland. Sir Robert de Manners had, it ſeems, taken ſome priſoners 
in this battle ; for, ſoon after it happened, the king ordered him to ſend 
William Baily, and all the priſoners in his poſſeſſion, to the Tower of Lon- 
don, in order to prevent their eſcape. Sir Robert appears to have confined 
His ſervices to the northern parts of England, and to have been a faithful 
and vigilant officer: In the nineteenth and twentieth of Edward III. he 
Had, after an inquiſition, a licence to aſſign five meſſuages, and one hundred 
and ſeven acres of land, in Hedriſlow and Branxton ; alfo twenty-fix ſhil- 
lings rent-charge in Teſhim, for maintaining a-chaplain, or a chantry, which 
he had founded in the church of Ethale, to celebrate divine ſervice every 
day in the ſaid chapel, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for the ſoul 
of himſelf and thoſe of his anceſtors, his heirs, and all faithful people. 
The ſame inqueſt likewife found, that fir Robert held, over and above the 
premiſes, one hundred marks in the town of Ethale, Hedreſlow, Branxton, 
Heſpotes and Belleſdon ; and that he held in Teſhim more than the ſaid 
 twenty-lix ſhillings rent-charge. He died in the year 1355, being the 
twenty-ninth of Edward III. He married Aliva, daughter and heir of fir 
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Henry Strather, of Newton Glendall, knight. This lady ſurvived him, and 
they had iſſue, John de Manners, who, at the time of his father's death, was 
a year and three weeks old. By inquiſitions taken, it appears, that ſhe 
enjoyed for life ſome: lands in Ethale, that were held in chief of the king, 
by the ſervice of a fourth patt of a knight's fee. She took to her ſecond | 
huſband,. John del More, in the county of Lancaſter ; but before her death, 
which happened the thirtieth of Edward III: it appears by the inquiſitions 
taken, that the daily ravages committed between the two kingdoms had 
greatly reduced the value of this family's poſſeſſions in thoſe parts, and that 
the capital meſſuage of Ethale was then in ruins. John, ſon and heir to fir 
Robert Manners, was likewiſe a knight; he married Alice, who was 
widow to a gentleman. of the name of Whicheſter, and both ſhe and her 
huſband, fir John de Manners, died before the fourth of Henry IV. and by 
the inquiſitions taken after her death, ſhe ſeems to have poſſeſſed large eſtates. 
By fir John de Manners ſhe had a ſon, John, who, in the firſt of Henry V. 
was appointed ſheriff of the county of Northumberland. In the reign of 

Henry VI. he and his ſon John were proſecuted by fir Robert Umphreville, 
knight, and Iſabel, the widow of William Heron. The matter was referred 
to John Prior of Durham, and Thomas Prior of Tinmouth, who, on the 
twenty-eighth of September, the ninth of Henry VI. made an award, that 
the ſaid John de Manners, and John, his ſon, ſhould cauſe five hundred 
maſſes to be ſung for the health of the ſoul of the ſaid William Heron, 
within one year next enſuing ; and that they ſhould pay two hundred marks 
to fir Robert Umphreville, for the uſe of the ſaid Iſabel, and her children 
by Heron. The twelfth year of Henry II. I-perceive the names of fir John 
Manners, and his ſon Robert Manners,” amongſt thoſe of the gentry of 
Northumberland, who were returned into chancery that year, and ſworn to 
maintain the king's laws, for themſelves and their retainers. He died 
September the ſixth, in the ſeventeenth of Henry VI. and, according to 
the inquiſition taken at Whityncham, in the county of Northumber- 
land, his ſon Robert was thirty years of age at the time of his death, 
and his eſtate at Ethale lay ſtill in a deplorable condition. Sir John Man- 
ners, the father, married Jean, daughter of fir Robert Ogle, of Ogle-caſtle, 
knight; and, beſides the ſaid Robert, he had iſſue by her, John and Gilbert. 
Sir John himſelf was buried in the church of the Auguſtine Friars, in Lon- 
don, and his ſecond ſon, John, in the collegiate church of St. Mary, at 
Warwick, under a ſtone inlaid with braſs, with two inſcriptions in Latin and 
Engliſh, by which we underſtand that he was an eſquire, and that he 
ſerved under the great earl of Warwick, and that he died in 1492. 
Robert, who was the eldeſt fon of the laſt mentioned fir John Manners, 


performed ſuch. ſervices to his country upon the borders of Scotland, that, in 


the twenty- ſeventh of Henry VI. he had a joint grant with fir Henry Percy, 
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knight, of all the goods and chattels of fir Robert Ogle, who was then for- 
feited. The following year, he was made. joint conſervator, together with 
Humphry, duke of Bucks, John, duke bf Norfolk, and others, of the 
truce with the Scots, as he was of another truce, which was to laſt for three 
years, commencing Auguſt the fifteenth, 1451. He was conſervator of 
another truce, that was to end on the twenty-firſt of May, 1457. In the 
thirty-third of Henry VI. he was ſheriff of Northumberland; and, in the 
thirty-eighth of the ſame reign, he was returned to ferve in parliament for 
the ſame county; and the ſame year he was one of the conſervators of a 
three years truce made with the Scots, commencing July the ſixth, 1464-5, 
when Edward IV. came to the crown. Upon the forfeiture of Henry, late 
earl of Northumberland, he was fo ſenſible of the ſervices that fir Robert 
Manners had done him (for, it is to be preſumed, that he was, by that time, 
knighted) and his father, that he gave him a grant for life, of twenty marks 
r annum, out of the manors of Locre, Newcham, Newſlede, Shenhow, 
and Elyngham, in the county of Northumberland, part of that forfeiture. 
In the fourth year of Edward IV. he was ſheriff of Northumberland, but 
I cannot percieve he was ſo in the third year, though ſome ſay he was ſo 
both years. Mr. Fuller, in his Worthies, having given an account of the 
ſheriffs of Northumberland, makes the following obſervation, which proves 
the great importance of that office at this time. | 
„The reader (ſays he) is ſenſible of more blanks and interruptions in 
« theſe ſheriffs, than in any other catalogue, whereof this reaſon may be 
e aſſigned; becauſe the ſheriffs of Northumberland never accompted to the 
« king's majeſty in his exchequer (from which accompts the moſt perfect 
« liſt is made) until the third year of king Edward VI. Yea, they aſſumed 
« ſuch liberty to. themſelves, as to ſeize the iſſues and profits of their baili- 
« wicks, and convert them to their own uſe, with all other debts, fines, 
and amercements within the ſaid county, and all emoluments acruing 
« from alienations, inſtructions, words, marriages, reliefs, and the like. 
« This, though it tended much unto the detriment and loſs of the crown, 
« was for many years connived at, chiefly to encourage the ſheriffs in their 
« dangerous office, who, in effect, lay conſtant perdues againſt the Scots. 
« But after that their care was much leſſened, by ſettling the lord wardens 
« of the marches, it was enacted in the third of king Edward VI. that the 
ce ſheriffs of Northumberland ſhould be accountable for their office, as others 
„ in the exchequer.” 333 | | 
Ihe ſilence of hiſtory, with regard to border tranſactions, may be eafily 
accounted. for, by the perpetual bloodſhed and barbarity practiſed in theſe 
parts before the union of the two crowns. It is therefore no wonder, that 
we are at a loſs as to many particulars of the private hiſtory of the founders 
and anceſtors of many noble families, and of this amongf others. Sir 
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Robert Manners, of whom I now treat, appears to have been a perſon of 
great intereſt as well as courage, and to have done the moſt important. ſer- 
vices to Edward IV. during his diſputes for the crown. He was, and his 
family : agent to have been, faithfully attached to Nevil, the great earl of 
Warwick, who made and unmade kings, and ſuch was the regard of that 
nobleman for him, that, in confideration of his ſervices done, and to be done, 
he gave him, while he was ſheriff of Northumberland, an annuity of twenty 
marks during his life, out of the revenues of his lordſhip of Barnard-caſtle, 
« And the next year following (ſays ſir William Dugdale) he was conſtituted 
« deputy to Richard, duke of Glouceſter, then admiral of England, Ire- 
« land, and Aquitaine, for all the ſea coaſts in the biſhopric of Durham, 
« from the mouth of Teſe to the mouth of Tweed.” In the fourth year of 
Richard III. he was again ſheriff of Northumberland, and, in his own life- 
time raiſed a vaſt eſtate. His wife was Eleanor, daughter of Thomas, and 
ſiſter and coheir of Edmund, lord Roos, by Philippa, his wife, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, and ſiſter to another earl of the ſame 
title, who was knight of the Garter. This proved to fir Robert a fortunate 
match ; for his wife becoming coheir to her brother, Edmund, lord Roos, he 
came thereby to the poſſeſſion of a vaſt eſtate, and of the fine ſeat called Belvoir- 
caſtle, from the beauty of its proſpect, in the county of Lincoln. This caſtle 
was originally built by Robert de Todenci, who received the barony of 
which it was the head, from William the Conqueror. In the reign of 
Henry III. the ſaid earldom and barony came to Robert de Roos, a great baron 
of thoſe days, by his marrying Iſabel, daughter and heir to William de 
Albini, the ſucceſſor to Robert de Todenci, and by failure of heirs male 
from lord Roos, they came to fir Robert Manners, in right of his wife. 
He likewiſe, by the ſame right, poſſeſſed Helmeſley (alias Hamlake) caſtle, 
in Yorkſhire, and Orſton-caſtle, in the county of Nottingham, together with 
other houſes and eſtates. 20, 
This lord Roos, his wife's brother, was lineally deſcended from William, 
lord Roos of Hamlake, who was one of the claiments for the crown of Scot- 
land, as being the great grandſon of Robert, lord Roos, by Iſabel, his wife, 
daughter to William, king of Scotland. By this marriage, the eldeſt fon of 
fir Robert Manners ſucceeded, not only to the title of lord Roos, but was 
heir to the baronies of Vaux-Truſbut and Belvoir, in right of his mother. 
Iſſue of fir Robert Manners, by his wife, Eleanor, were two ſons, George 
and Edward, and two daughters, Elizabeth and Cecily, married to two 
brothers, the former to fir William Fairfax, juſtice of the common-pleas, 
and the other to his brother Thomas, a ſerjeant at law. Sir William was 
anceſtor of the two Fairfaxes, lords of Cameron, in Scotland, the famous 
generals of the parliament againſt Charles I. The ſons were; firſt, George 
and Edward Manners. George, after the death of his mother, had the title 
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of lord Roos. He ſerved: under the earl of Surry, in the expedition againſt , 
Scotland, in the thirteenth of Edward VII. and was by him knighted for 
his gallant behaviour. Next year, he and Thomas Lumley, eſquire, were 
deputed by the lords and commons of the dioceſe of Durham, to give their 
aſſent, which they did, to the peace made with France, November the third, 
1492. In the fifth of Henry VIII. he was in the commiſſion with the 
marquis of Dorſet, the earl of Arundel, and others, to review the troops 
that were to go to France, under the particular command of that marquis, 
the whole being commanded by the king in perſon, whom he attended at 
the ſiege of Therouene and Tournay, where he died. His 'teſtament is 
dated the twenty-ſixth of October, 15 13, and, by that, he orders his body to 
be buried next unto the place where he ſhall happen to die, or elſewhere, at 
the direction of his executors, who were, Anne, his lady, and ſir Thomas 
Lovel, knight, his uncle. He bequeaths to the high altar of Compton 
church, in Surry, ſix ſhillings and eightpence, and fifty marks to each of 
the monaſteries of Rievauk, Kirkham, and Wartre, in Yorkſhire, on con- 
dition, that every of thoſe abbeys find an honeſt prieſt to ſay maſs daily for 
his ſoul, for ſeven years next after his deceaſe; and once every year perform 
his obit in every of their churches, for his ſoul, and his friends ſouls. He 
bequeaths to each of his daughters, unmarried, three hundred marks, to be 
paid at the time of their marriage, or within four years after, if the huſpand 
be not twenty- one years of age, or at ſuch time as the huſband comes of 
age. He requires his feoffees to ſuffer his executors to receive the profits of 
his lordſhips, manors, lands and tenements, called Helmeſley, Storthwaite, 
Haugh, Cowhouſe in Grane, Haram, Ravinſthorp, Bolteby, and Turnham- 
hall, in the county of Vork, except in Storthwaite, which is appointed part 
of his wife's jointure. Alſo that the feoffees in his lands, which ſir Robert 
Manners, his father, held, and took the profits (except the manor of Be- 
rington, in the county of Northumberland) make a grant of twenty- ſix pounds 
iſſuing thereout yearly, to each of his younger ſons for life, with a clauſe of 
diſtreſs. And that his ſon Thomas Manners, and Elizabeth, his wife, 
daughter of fir Robert Lovel, knight, and the heirs of their bodies, take 
the profits of the manors, lands, and tenements, called Pokley, the Bind- 
lowe-Howſam, Oſwoldkyrk, and Ampleford, in the county of Vork; and 
that they ſtand ſeized of the ſame, to the uſe of the ſaid Thomas Manners, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, and the heirs of their bodies. 

This George, lord Roos, married Anne, who was daughter and ſole heir 
to fir Thomas St. Leger, knight, by Anne, his wife, dutcheſs of Exeter, 
daughter to Richard, duke of York, and ſiſter to Edward IV. king of Eng- 
land. Her firſt huſband was John Holland, duke of Exeter, by whom ſhe 
had no iſſue. This George Manners, lord Roos, and his wife, lie buried 
in a chantry, in the north croſs iſle of the royal chapel of St. George, in 
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Windſor-caſtle, which chantry was founded by the ſaid fir Thomas St. Leger, 
and he and the dutcheſs, his wife, lie buried therein; The inſcription upon 
lord Roos, is as follows : | 
Here lyethe buried George Manors, knyhgt, lord Rooſs, who deceſed 
« the twenty- third day of October, in the year of our Lord God, 1513, 
% and lady Anne, his wyfe, daughter of Anne, dutcheſs of Exeter, ſuſter 
« unto kynge Edward IV. and of Thomas Sellynger, knight. The whyche 
Anne deceaſed the twenty-ſecond day of April,- in the year of our Lord 
«© God, 1526, on whoſe ſouls God have mercy. Amen.” 
The iſſue of this marriage was five ſons, and fix daughters. The ſons 
were, Thomas, Oliver, Anthony, Richard, and John. The daughters were, 
Elizabeth, married to Thomas, lord Sandys, of the Byne. Catherine, to fir 
Robert Conſtable, of Everingham, in the county of York, knight. Eleanor, 
to John Bourchier, earl of Bath. Cecily, who died unmarried. Margaret, 
firſt married to fir Henry Strangeways, and ſecondly, to Robert Heneage, 
eſquire, auditor of the dutchy of Lancaſter. And, Anne, wife of fir Henry 
Capel of Raynes, in Eſſex, knight. 1 | 
Of the ſons, Oliver ſerved in France, under the duke of Suffolk, and was 
there knighted. Sir Richard Manners, the fourth fon, married firſt Mar- 
garet, daughter of fir Robert Dimock, of Scrivelſby, in the county of Lin- 
coln, knight, and widow of Richard Vernon, of Nether Haddon, in the 
county of Derby, eſquire. The iſſue of this laſt mentioned match, was fir 
George Vernon, whoſe ſole daughter and heir, Dorothy, was married to fir 
John Manners, of whom hereafter. The ſaid Margaret had no iflue by fir 
Richard Manners, and he took for his ſecond wife, the widow of fir William 
Coffyn, by whom he had for iſſue, John Manners, eſquire. But I now 
return to Thomas, the eldeſt ſon of George, lord Roos. 

In the twelfth of Henry VIII. at the celebrated interview at Gyſnes, be- 
tween Henry VIII. and the French king, he attended the former with two 
chaplains, two gentlemen, eighteen ſervants, and twelve horſes in his reti- 
nue. In the fourteenth year of the ſame reign, he was made warden of the 
eaſt marches towards Scotland ; and two years after, according to fir William 
Dugdale, “ he had a ſpecial livery of all the manors, caſtles, and lands, 
& deſcended to him, from the lady Alianore, his grandmother, ſiſter and 
« coheir to Edmund lord Roos; as alſo from the other fiſter and coheir to 
& the ſaid Edmund.” Next year, he was elected a knight of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter. Upon this occafion, Henry VIII. ſet a precedent, that 
all the companions of that order ſhould be previouſly knighted before their 
election. The king being informed, that this was not the caſe with the 
lord Roos, and that the ſtatutes of the order required every knight compa- 
nion to be at leaſt a knight batchelor, his majeſty, after the regular election 
of the lord Roos, re-aſlembled the chapter, and declared the ſame to be 
void ; ordering, at the ſame time, the badges of the order to be taken from 
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his lordſhip. All this ceremony ended in his majeſty's Farnell knighting 
him, and his being again unanimouſly elected a companion of the order, and 
having all the badges of it reſtored to him. 

Both Henry VII. and his fon had been ſevere, if not cruel, to the deſcen- 
dants of the York family, which had procured them great unpopularity. 
The lord Roos being an immediate deſcendant of that royal family, was, by 
Henry VIII. recognized as ſuch, by giving him the title of earl of Rut- 
land, by letters patent, bearing date the eighteenth of June, in the ſeven- 
teenth year of his reign. As a farther evidence of his lordſhip's royal deſcent, 
he had an augmentation to his antient arms; Or, two bars, Azure, and a 
chief, Gules (as they appear on his father's tomb in St. George's chapel) 


which chief was augmented to quarterly Azure and Gules, and in the firſt 


quarter two flower de luces, Or; in the ſecond, a lion paſſant, guardant, Or; 
the third as the ſecond, the fourth as the firſt. I perceive by the regiſter of 
the order of the Garter, that he was inſtalled the twenty-fifth of June, 
I525, which was about ſeven days after he was created earl of Rutland. 
He fat as ſuch in the pariiament held in the twenty-firſt of the ſame reign, 
and ſubſcribed the letter which threatened pope Clement VIII. with the 
danger his ſupremacy over England would be in, if he did not comply with 
the king in his intended divorce from queen Catherine. In the twenty-third 
of the ſame reign he was, according to Hall's Chronicle, one of the lords 
in parliament, who, with the lord chancellor, by. the king's appointment, 
declared to the commons, that the marches between England and Scotland 
were very little inhabited on the Engliſh fide; but, on the Scottiſh fide 
were much peopled, encroaching even on the borders ; by reaſon whereof they 
invaded England divers times, to his ſubjects great hurt; wherefore the king 
intended to make dwelling-houſes there, and divers new piles and ſtops, to 
hinder the Scottiſh invaſion. But as this could not be done without great 
coſts, they prayed the commons to grant the king ſome reaſonable aid 
towards it. In the twenty-eighth of the ſame reign, he attended Henry VIII. 
in his interview that year with the French king, and made a ſplendid figure 
at the coronation of Anne Bullen, mother to queen Elizabeth. When, on 
the twenty-eighth of the ſame reign, the leſſer monaſteries began to be diſ- 
ſolved, and certain alterations in religion took place, an inſurrection hap- 
pened in Lincolnſhire, on that account; and the earls of Rutland, Shrewſbury, 
and Huntingdon, were employed by the king to require the inſurgents, by 
proclamation, or peril of their lives, to return to their due obedience. His 
lordſhip ſoon after offered his ſervice in ſuppreſſing the inſurrection in York- 
ſhire, called the Pilgrimage of grace; and, on both occaſions, he contributed 
greatly to the reſtoration of the public quiet. 

When the ſtate of Henry VIII's affairs required him to match with a 
German proteſtant princeſs, and when Anne of Cleyes came to England 
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was ſent to attend her before her marriage, and after it, he was appointed 
her lord chamberlain. Next year, according to fir William Dugdale, who 
tranſcribes from the patent rolls of that time, he was conſtituted chief 
«« juſtice in eyre of all the king's foreſts beyond Trent. And, in the thirty- 
« third of Henry VIII. obtained a grant of the manor of Muſton, in the 
county of Leiceſter, part of the poſſeſſions of the late diſſolved priory of 
«« Offulveſton, in that county; likewiſe of the manors of Waltham and 
Croxton, in the ſame county; as alſo of the manors of Upwell, Outwell, 
« Elme, and Emnithe, in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, part of the 
% poſſeſſions of the late diſſolved monaſtery of Nun-Eaton, in the county of 
Warwick; alſo of the manor of Braunſton, in the county of North- 
* ampton, part of the poſſeſſions of the abbey of Lilſhall, in the county of 
« Salop ; and of the manors of Billiſdale and Helmeſley, with the rectory 
« of the church at Helmeſley, part of the poſſeſſions of the late diſſolved 
« monaſtery of Kirkham, in the county of York, with divers lands in Bran- 
_ «« deſdale, in the faid county of York, ſome time belonging to the abbey 
« of Rivaulx.” | 

Three years after, being appointed warden of the Scotch marches, 
he attended the duke of Norfolk, who, at the head of twenty thouſand 
men, invaded Scotland, which they ravaged for about eight days, no enemy 
appearing to encounter them. That ſame yezr, he made his will, dated 
the ſixteenth of Auguſt. © By it he bequeathed to Oliver Manners, one 
« of his younger ſons, his manor of Howſome, with the appurtenances. 
« To John Manners, one of his younger ſons, his manor of Thornton 
„in Craven, with the appurtenances in Thornton and Craven, Eareſby, 
« and Kelbroke, in the county of York. To Roger Manners, his fon, the 
« manor of Linton upon Ouſe, with the appurtenances in Linton and 
« Yolton, in the county of York. To Thomas Manners, his ſon, the manor 
« of Turnham-hall and Cliff, in the pariſh of Hemmyngburgh, with the 
« appurtenances. To his three daughters, Elizabeth, Frances, and Cathe- 
« rine, ſixty pounds per annum, each, till they be married, and towards 
« their marriage, one thouſand pounds each. He ſettled on his eldeſt fon, 
Henry, lord Roos, and Margaret, his wife, the manor of Melton-Roſs, 
in the county of Lincoln, and all his lands in Melton-Roſs, Beckby, Ker- 
« nyngton, Barnaby, Ulaby, Wrawby, Glamford, Bruggs, Elſham, and 
«© Wotton, the manor of Oaſton, and the Sooke, and all the lands in Oaſton, 
« Streton, Scarrington, Carcolſton, Thurverton, Staunton, and Dalington, in 
« the county of Nottingham, as her jointure ; and conſtitutes his executors, 
« Eleanor, counteſs of Rutland, his wife, fir Richard Manners, knight, 
* his brother, fir John Chaworth, knight, Auguſtine Porter, Henry Digby, 
and Robert Thurſtan, eſquires.“ — 
| 2 
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This earl of Rutland had two wives, Elizabeth, daughter of fir Robert 
Lovel, knight, by whom he had no iſſue; and Eleanor, daughter of fir 
William Paſton, of Paſton, in the county of Norfolk, knight, by whom he 
had iſſue, five ſons, and fix daughters. The ſons were; firſt, Henry, who 
ſucceeded him. Second, John, of whom hereafter. Third, Roger Man- 
ners, of Uffyngton, in the county of Lincoln, one. of the eſquires of the 
body to the queens Mary and Elizabeth. He gave four ſcholarſhips to Corpus 
Chriſti college, in Cambridge, beſides benefactions to the chapel. Fourth, 

Thomas, who ſerved in the Engliſh army in Ireland and Scotland, in which 
laſt kingdom he was knighted ; having received many wounds in the wars. He 
died, aged about fifty, in June, 1591, and was buried in St. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch, London. His wife was Theodocia, daughter of fir Thomas Newton, 
knight, and left iſſue, Charles, his ſon and heir; and two daughters. Anne, 
wife of William Vavaſour, the firſt baronet of that family; alſo Eleanor, wife to 
Thomas Poutwell, of Weſt-Hollam, in Derbyſhire, eſquire. Fifth, Oliver, 
who ſerved at the fiege of Havre de Grace. He was one of the hoſtages for 
the rendition of that place, and died, when he was but twenty years of age, 
of an epidemical ſickneſs, in 1563, having given ſignal proofs of his valour. 
He was buried in Shoreditch church, with his mother, who died twelve 
years before. The daughters were; firſt, Gertrude, married to George, 
earl of Shrewſbury. Second, Anne, to Henry Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Third, Frances, to Henry Nevil, lord Abergaveny, by whom he had iſſue, his 
daughter and heir, wedded to fir Thomas Fane of Badſall, in Kent, knight, 
and mother to Fane, the firſt earl of Weſtmoreland. Fourth, Catherine, 
to Henry Capel, of Raynes, in Eſſex, eſquire, anceſtor by her (who died 
on the ninth of March, 1572) to the preſent earl of Eſſex. Fifth, Eliza- 
beth, to fir John Savage, of Rock-Savage, knight, from whom the earls of 
Rivers were deſcended : And, fixth, Iſabel, who died young. This Thomas, 
the firſt earl of Rutland, died on the twentieth day of September, 1 543, the 
thirty-fifth of Henry VIII. and was buried in the chancel of the church of 
| Bolsford, near Belvoir-caſtle, in the county of Leiceſter, with this epitaph 
on his monument: | | Sp 5 be 

Here lyeth the body of Thomas Manners, earl of Rutlande, lord of 
« Hamlake, Truſbur, and Belwyer, and knyght of the moſt honourable 
order of the Garter, who deceaſed the twentieth day of September, at 
« four of the clock at afternoone, anno Domini, 1543; and the body of the 
lady Eleanor, counteſs, his wyfe, daughter of fir William Paſton, of Nor- 
« folk, knight, who deceaſed te dey dune 
« Domini, 15 . . whoſe ſoules Jheſu pardon. Amen.” 
Henry, the ſecond earl of Rutland, was preſent when the French king, in 
the eighteenth of Henry VIII. ſwore to obſerve the articles of peace that had 
been concluded between the French and the Engliſh commiſſioners. In the 
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ſucceeding reign of king Edward VI. he was warden of the northern marches 
of Scotland, where he had under him an army of fifteen or ſixteen thouſand 
men, part of whom were foreign troops, who had been taken into pay by 
the protector duke of Somerſet. His lordſhip is noted for his wiſdom, mo- 
deration and conduct on this occaſion, by which he ſteered clear of all par- 
ties in England; but his wardenſhip proved a poſt of great difficulty. The 
Scots, at this time, had gained great advantages over the Engliſh, who had 
loſt almoſt all their footing in Scotland, excepting the town of Haddington, 
which was beſieged by the Scots and their French allies. In order to give a 
diverſion to the Engliſh government, the Scots attempted to raiſe a rebellion 
in the north of England; but were prevented by the earl of Rutland. The 
public commotions in England, at this time, were ſuch, that the protector 
duke found it neceſſary to order the earl of Rutland and his army by no 
means to leave England; and, at the ſame time, to ſupply the garriſon of 
Haddington with the neceſſary means of defence. His lordſhip did this, 
tho' with great difficulty; but the commotions in England increaſing, and the 
entertainment of foreign troops being found to be both expenſive and unpo- 
pular, the earl had orders from the protector, at all events, to bring off the 
garriſon of Haddington, and to deſtroy the fortifications, which ſervices he per- 
formed with great courage and ſucceſs, and carried all the artillery to Ber- 
wick. His lordſhip, in the ſecond year of the ſame reign, was conſtable of 
the caſtle of Nottinghani, and chief juſtice of Sherwood foreſt. Soon after, 
viz. April the nineteenth, 1550, he was one of the Engliſh lords who were 
appointed to attend and do honour to the French hoſtages, who were ſent 
to England in conſequence of the late peace. In the year 1551, king 
Edward VI. having been made a knight of the order of St. Michael, by the 
French king, the marquis of Northampton was ſent to inveſt that prince 
with the order of the Garter, and to propoſe a match between Edward and 
Elizabeth, the French king's daughter. As this embaſly was propoſed to 
be extremely magnificent, the earl of Rutland was the firſt nobleman who 
was appointed to go with the marquis. The ſame year, he was one of 
the lords who fat upon the trial of the protector duke of Somerſet. In the 
ſixth of the ſame reign, he appeared in Hyde-park on a muſter, at the head 
of one hundred men in arms, in yellow and blue, carrying in his ſtandard a 
peacock and pencils. ” = 
In the following reign, he was ſuſpected of favouring the claim of the 
unhappy lady, Jane Grey ; and, on the twenty-ninth of July, 1553, his 
| lordſhip was taken into cuſtody, and, after that, with the lord Ruſſel, com- 
mitted to the Fleet priſon ; but the queen being firmly ſettled upon the 
throne, ſoon thought proper to releaſe him; and he attended king Philip 
when he landed at Dover, in order to marry the queen, which he did at 
Wincheſter, Upon the differences which broke out between England and 
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France, during that reign, he was appointed chief commander of all the 
forces who were to be ſent to France; but I perceive that he ſerved under 
the earl of Pembroke only as general of horſe, and as ſuch, he was preſent 
at the battle of St. Quintin, which was gained chiefly by the Engliſh. In 
the next reign, he was appointed lieutenant of the counties of Nottingham 
and Rutland; and, on the twenty-third of April, 1559, he was elected a 
knight companion of the moſt noble order of the Garter, and inſtalled the 
third of June following. In the third year of the ſame reign, he was pre- 
ſident of the north, and joined in commiſſion with the archbiſhop of York, 
the biſhop of Durham, and others, to take care of the affairs of religion in 
thoſe parts, and to adminiſter to the ſubjects the oath appointed to be 
taken by act of parliament. © By his. laſt will and teſtament (ſays fir Wil- 
«© liam Dugdale) bearing date the fifth of July, the ſecond of Elizabeth, he 
<« bequeathed his body to be buried in the pariſh-church of Bolsford, in 
s caſe he ſhould die within the realm; and appointed that a tomb, meet for 
his eſtate, ſhould be made there. To his daughter, Elizabeth, he bequeathed 
* one thouſand pounds for her portion, and thirty pounds per annum for 
her maintenance till her marriage, or twenty-one age of years. To John, 
his ſecond ſon, he gave his manor and rectory of Helmeſley, of the value 
«© of thirty-ſeven pounds one ſhilling and three-pence per annum, ſome time 
belonging to the monaſtery of Kirkham ; as alſo his manor of Roſs in Hol- 
«« derneſs, and a fee-farm of ten pounds per annum, iſſuing out of the city 
„of York, during his life. To Edward, lord Roos, his ſon and heir, he 
«© gave all his armour, ammunition, and weapons; and all his goods, chat- 
„ tels, jewels, plate, and houſhold ſtuff, which could be left unſold ; to be 
% divided betwixt his wife and the ſaid Edward, his ſon, when he ſhould 
„arrive at the age of twenty-one years. And, by a ſchedule annexed 
* thereto, increaſed the portion of his daughter five hundred marks, in caſe 
* ſhe ſhould marry with the conſent of his wife, and his brother George, 
earl of Shrewſbury, and of his brother, John Manners, or any two of 
«© them, whereof his wife to be one. Alſo, he gave two hundred pounds 
« to be diſtributed amongſt his houſhold ſervants, as his wife ſhould judge 
« convenient.“ e | 
This earl of Rutland died on the ſeventeenth of September, 1563, and 
was buried at Bolsford. He had two wives, Margaret, daughter to Ralfe, 
earl of Weſtmoreland, by whom he had iſſue two ſons, Edward and John; 
and Elizabeth, a daughter, married to fir William Courtney of Powderham, 
in the county of Devon, knight. His ſecond wife was Bridget, daughter of 
John, Lord Huſſey, of Sleford, in the county of Lincoln, widow of fir 
Richard Morriſon, knight, who ſurvived him, and without any iſſue, after- 
wards married to Francis, earl of Bedford. | 
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Edward, the third earl of Rutland, was twenty years of age when the 
rebellion in the north, under the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land, on account of Mary queen of Scots, broke out. The earl of Suſſex 
was the queen's general againſt the rebels; but, either through affection 
for them, or inability, the rebellion had got to a great head, when the 
earl of Rutland was appointed to ſerve under him as lieutenant general, and 
colonel of foot, and was of the council of war; all of them extraordinary 
preferments to a young man, who was yet a ward to the queen. Next year, 
he ſet out upon his travels to France; and, in the year 1582, he was made 
lieutenant of the county of Lincoln. Two years after, he was made a knight 
of the Garter, and being conſidered as a nobleman of great learning and 
abilities, he was the chief commiffioner that concluded a ſtricter amit 
between the crowns of Scotland and England, at Berwick upon Tweed. 
According to mr. Cambden, whoſe authority in this caſe is unexceptionable, 
« when chancellor Bromley died, her majeſty intended to have made the 
« earl of Rutland his ſucceſſor, he being (ſays the ſame author) the third 
« earl of the houſe of Manners, a profound lawyer, and a man accompliſhed 
« with all polite learning.” His lordſhip died fix days after the aforeſaid 
chancellor, in his houſe at Ivy-bridge, London, on the fourteenth of April, 
1587, in the thirtieth year of his age. He appears never to have had any 
civil employment, for, in the commiſſion for trying Mary, queen of Scots, 
he has no other deſignation but that of lord of parliament. By his teſta- 
„ ment (fays fir William Dugdale) bearing date November the twentieth, 
« anno 1583, the twenty-ſixth of Elizabeth, he bequeathed his body to be 
« buried in the pariſh-church of Bolsford, with his anceſtors. And thereby 
« conſidering, that his barony of Roſs, for want of heirs male of his own 
« body, was to deſcend to his heir general; for that one of his anceſtors, 
* whoſe heir he was, did marry the heir of lord Roos, and thereby enjoyed 
« that title and dignity, as deſcended on the part of the mother; as alſo 
„continued the ſame until their creation to this earldom of Rutland. Sup- 
“ poling therefore the ſtile and dignity of the ſaid barony not to be utterly 
“ extinguiſhed, but to remain ſuſpended, becauſe the earldom of Rutland 
« was entailed to the heir male of Thomas, his grandfather ; and that the 
« ſaid barony was deſcendable to the heirs general; he ſettled his eſtate ſo, 
* as that both honours might properly be ſupported.” This earl married 
Ifabel, daughter of fir Thomas Holcroft of the Vale Royal Abbey, in Cheſhire, 
knight, and had ifſue by her a daughter and heir, Elizabeth, wife of fir - 
William Cecil, knight (commonly called lord Burghley) fon and heir appa- 
rent to Thomas, earl of Exeter, by whom he had iſſue, William, called 
lord Roos, who died in Italy, in the year 1618, the eighteenth of James J. 
unmarried ; which Elizabeth departed this life the eleventh of May, anno 
1591, and both are buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
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John, ſecond brother of the laſt earl, ſucceeded to the earldom of Rutland 
and, in the reign. of queen Elizabeth, he was conſtable of Nottingham- 
caſtle ; ; and, in the thirtieth of the ſame reign, he was lieutenant of the 
ſame county. His will is dated F ebruary the twenty-third, 1587 ; and by 
that „he ordered his body to be buried in the pariſh-church of Bolsford, 
« in the county of Leiceſter.” His wife was Elizabeth, daughter to Francis 
Charlton, of Apeley-caſtle, i in the county of Salop, eſquire. By her he had 
four ſons, Roger, Francis, George, and Oliver ; and four daughters, Bridget, 
married to Robert Tyrwhitt, of Ketleby, in the county of Lincoln, eſquire. 
Frances, to William, lord Willoughby of Parham. Elizabeth, to Emanuel, 
earl of Sunderland, according to fir William Dugdale. And, Anne, who died 
unmarried. The executors appointed by his will were, “ the counteſs, his 
beloved wife; Roger, lord Roos, his ſon and heir apparent; his loving 
15 uncles, John Manners, and Roger Manners, one of the eſquires for the 
«« queen's majeſty's body; his loving brother, fir Francis Rhodes, one of her 
« majeſty's juſtices of the court of common-pleas ; and his loving couſin, - 
«« fir George Chaworth, knight, and ſuperviſor ; the lord Burghley, high- 
« treaſurer of England; and the earl of Leiceſter, lord high ſteward of her 
« majeſty's houſhold.” His lordſhip died February the firſt, 1588- 9, and 
was ſucceeded by his brother, | 
| Roger, the companion and friend of the unfortunate earl of Eſſex. In 
1595, he ſet out upon his travels, and the earl of Eſſex wrote him a letter 
upon the ſubject of travelling, the ſtile and ſentiments of which is not to 
be matched, perhaps, in the Engliſh, or any other language. Having 
finiſhed his travels, he was, upon his return, made conſtable of Nottingham- 
caſtle, and chief juſtice of the foreſt of Sherwood, and went a volunteer, 
under the earl of Eſſex, in the expedition againſt Calais; and, in 1598, he 
was made colonel of a regiment of foot in Ireland, where the earl of Eſſex 
knighted him for his gallant behaviour. It was probably there he con- 
tracted his intimacy with that earl. The hiſtory of that nobleman is well 
known, and nothing but the ties of friendſhip could have attached the earl 
of Rutland to him, and even to his memory. On the ſeventh of February, 
1601-2, the earl of Eſſex came to a fooliſh, but fatal, reſolution of going 
next day, being Sunday, to the cathedral of St. Paul 8, and there to invite 
the citizens to join him againſt his enemies. The earl of Rutland approved 
of this reſolution, which was betrayed to queen Elizabeth. She ſent ſome 
of her privy-counſellors to reaſon with Eſſex upon the ſubject, and he impri- 
ſoned them. After that, he made a mad attempt, by breaking into the city, 
to make an inſurrection in his favour. This attempt proved unſucceſsful ; 
and the earl of Rutland was one of the noblemen, who ſurrendered them- 
ſelves at Eſſex-houſe, to the mercy of the queen. After this, his lordſhip 
was examined upon the charge of treaſon againſt the earls of Eſſex and 


— 
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Southampton, who both of them were condemned to death. The carl of 
Rutland was kept in the Tower during the remainder of that unforgiving 
reign; and the earl of Eſſex having been thought a kind of a martyr for the 
ſucceſſion of the king of Scots, his lordſhip, upon the acceſſion of James to 
the crown of England, was not only ſet at liberty, but taken into favour; and 
that too, before his majeſty arrived in London. In the firſt year of the ſame 
reign, he was made lieutenant of Lincolnſhire, and ſent ambaſſador to Den- 
mark, upon the birth of a ſon, to his Daniſh majeſty, and with the order of 
the Garter to that king, That ſame year, he was made ſteward of the 
manor and ſock of Grantham ; and, in the ſixth of the ſame reign, he was 
again-conſtituted chief juſtice of Sherwood foreſt. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of the famous fir Philip Sidney; but died without iſſue, 
the twenty-ſixth of June, 1612, leaving his eſtate and honours to his bro- 
ther Francis, the memorial of whoſe life is inſcribed upon his monument, 
at Bolsford, and is as follows: 3 

« At ten years of age, he began to travel (1 598) in France, Lorrain, and 
«« divers parts of Italy, where he was honourably received by the princes 
« themſelves, and nobly entertained in their courts. In his return through 
+ Germany, he had the like honours done him by Ferdinand, archduke of 
« Auſtria, at Gratz; by the emperor, Mathias, in his court at Vienna; by 
count Smartzembourg, lieutenant of Javarin, in Hungary; by count 
„ fRoſſembourg, at Prague, in Bohemia, by the marquis of Brandenburg. 
«« the dukes of Saxony, and other German princes, in the court of Berlin. 
In anno 1604, he was made knight of the Bath, at the coronation of 
king James; in anno 1612, lieutenant of Lincolnſhire; and afterwards 
juſtice in eyre of all the king's foreſts and chaces on the north of Trent. 
« In anno 1616, he was made knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, 
being the ſame year one of the lords who attended king James, by his 
% majeſty's ſpecial appointment, in his journey to Scotland. And, in anno 
«© 1623, had the command of his majeſty's great ſhips and pinnaces, to 
bring prince Charles out of Spain, which ſervice he happily performed.“ 
To all theſe I ſhall add (ſays fir William Dugdale) “that diſcerning the 
* title of lord Roos, then claimed by William Cecil, and accordingly enjoyed, 
could not juſtly be made uſe of by himſelf as heir male, by reaſon that 
Cecil was ſon and heir of Elizabeth, the ſole daughter and heir to Edward 
late earl of Rutland, who had that title by right of deſcent, from Eleanor, 
his grandmother, ſiſter and heir to Edmund lord Roos, he procured a 
e ſpecial patent, bearing date the twenty-ſecond of July, the fourteenth of 
James, whereby, in conſideration that he was then poſſeſſed of the land 
* and barony of Hamlake, it was” declared, that he ſhould therefore be 
* accepted, and called lord Roos of Hamlake ; and that his fon and heir ſhould 
* alſo enjoy the ſame name and title.” 
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Though the above is the ſubſtance of all that has been publiſhed concern- 
ing this earl of Rutland, yet the reader will ' poſſibly not be Co at 
receiving ſome farther information of his hiſtory and character, which I am 
go to give from original letters. His lordſhip ſeems to have had great 

elicacy in his ſentiments of family honour. Villars, duke of Buckingham, 
the famous favourite of the kings James and Charles I. fell in love with his 
daughter, Catherine, and being counted the handſomeſt man of his time, 
it is more than probable that he won the lady's affection. Her father, how- 
ever, did not approve of the match, probably for no other reaſon than this, 
that Buckingham was not in birth equal to his daughter. As the courtſhip 
had been ſecret, Buckingham was afraid, that, through the earl of Rutland's 
reſentment, it might come to the knowledge of the king, who being himſelf 
a great match-maker, might be diſobliged at not being let into the ſecret. 
Buckingham therefore poſted to Hampton-court, where the king was, and 
after acknowledging the whole affair, he wrote the following letter to the 


earl, which I have tranſcribed from the original in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


re My lord, 2 
« Your miſtaking in your fation of dealeing with a free, honeſt hart, 
together (with) your froward carrage towards your own daughter, enforſed 
<< me the other day to poſt to Hampton-court, and there caſt myſelf at his 
« majeſty's feet, confeſſing freely to him all that ever had paſſed in private 
<< between your lordſhip and me, concerning your daughter's marriage, leſt 
<< otherwiſe, by this your publick miſcarriage of buſineſs, it might, by other 
„ means to my diſadvantage, have come to his knowledge. And more, 
« that I have obtained my. maſter's pardon for this my firſt falte, by con- 
«« ſeleing and going forther in any thing than his majeſty was acquainted 
«© with. I can delay no longer of declaring unto you, how unkindlye I 
take your harſhe uſage of me and your owne daughter, which hath wrought 
this effect in me, that ſince you eſteem ſo little both of my friendſhip and 
„ her honour, I muſt now, contrary to my former reſolution, leave off the 
„ purſuit of that alliance any more; putting it in your free choice to beſtow 
her elſewhere to your beſt comfort; for whole fortune it ſhall ever be to 
„have her, I will conſtantly confeſs, that ſhe never received any blemiſh in 
« her honour, but that which came by your owne tongue. It is true, I 
«© never thought before to have ſeen the time that I ſhould need to come 


* 


— 


* 


within the compaſs of the law, by ſtealing of a wife againſt the conſent 


of the parents, conſidering the favour that it pleaſeth his majefty, though 
«© undeſervedly, to beſtow upon me. Leaving this to your lordſhip and your 
** wife's cenſure, I reſt your lordſhip's ſervant, | 

| G. BUCKINGHAM.” 
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Buckingham, by the worſt of his enemies, is admitted to have been a 
man of honour in private life, a generous friend, and an undiſguiſed enemy. 
The-manly ſtrain, in which the above letter is written, is ſome proof of what 
I aſſert, and had its effect with the earl of Rutland, who gave his conſent to 
the match. After this, the father and the ſon-in-law lived together i in the 
utmoſt harmony. When the prince of Wales made his famous journey with 
Buckingham to the court of Spain, a cloſe correſpondence was kept up 
between them ; and I am pleaſed that I can, from the ſame collection, give 


a tranſcript of two other original letters, amongſt many others, written by 
his lordſhip, upon that occafion. 


Earl of Rutland, to the duke of Buckingham in Spain, dated London, 
e the tenth of March. = 


La) 


« My lord, 

20 ee are ſomewhat comforted, to hear by my lord of Carliſle's letters 
« that his highneſs, with yourſelf, and the reſt, are paſſed through France, 
« and I hope with your healths, which I pray ſweet Jeſus to ſend you; and 
« now could grieve at nothing, but that you are diſtant from us, ſo that we 
can hear no oftner from you; but I hope that in time we ſhall ſee one 
„ another again, though not ſo ſoon as the rumour is here; for it is ſaid, 
that as ſoon as you have brought his highneſs to Madrid, you will return; 
« but I make no queſtion you will ſee all things perfected before you come 
« away. For, though no man defires your company more than myſelf, nor 
« more to lee you here, yet I make no queſtion, that, as you have begun 
« fo brave a piece of work, you will ſee it finiſhed, before you come away. 
« My lord, here be many Engliſh which doth go away to Spaigne, and fo 
« his highneſs will be peſtered with company, and the court of Spaigne 
« will not like it, and I think it will be a diſhonour to our nation ; there- 
« fore, I pray, good my lord, take ſome courſe in it to prevent it. How 
you are prayed for by the good, and curſed by the bad, I need not write 
« to you, for I know you will hear of it by many hands; and therefore I 
« will crave pardon, and pray, that as you have begun a work ſo ſweet, 
cc Jeſus will bleſs you in perfecting it, and that we may ſee you all ſafely 

«© here — Your lordſhip! s father and ſervant, | 
« F. RUTLAND. 


« I beſeech your lordſhip to remernber the ſervice of his poor beadſman 
* to his highnels.” | 


It is well known how fruitleſs the journey of the prince of Wales and ak. 


ingham to Spain was. The earl of Rutland, and his — Ws who was 
2 
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then duke of Buckingham, continued all the time of the - abſence of the 
latter, to live together in perfect good correſpondence ; and when the match 
| 1 the prince of Wales and the infanta of Spain was thought to be 


as good as concluded, his lordſhip, by the duke's intereſt, was a ppointed to 


command a ſquadron that was to bring the royal pair to Saia Upon 


this, the earl wrote the following letter (which is likewiſe from the original) 
to the duke. | 
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May it vieaſe your grace, 


« I am ſorry that all things are not yet bin to a final end; but 1 hope 
now it will not be longe, and I pray heartily that it may be to all your 
contents. Your grace knows, that when I firſt deſired this employment, 
you were then here, and it was becauſe you faid that you would goe your- 
ſelf, and the cauſe I deſired it was, for that I was afraid you would be too 
long abſent from your maſter ; but that fear is paſt, for I ſwear that if 
you was preſent, his majeſty could not have been more careful of you and 
your's, than he is. And now your doeing me this great honour to have 
me appointed to bring home his highneſs, with his lady, and yourſelf, whom 
I hold as dear as my own, and by this means to have had any thing 
to diminiſh your honour, who hath made me ſo happy, I ſhould” have 


thought myſelf the vileſt wretch in the world. Beſides thoſe that drew 
the commiſſion, I dare ſwear, fo truely loves and honours you, that they 


would not for all the world have done any thing to have prejudiſed your 
honour. I muſt confeſs, when firſt I ack it, I was eons at my very 

ſoul, and arming myſelf with patience, I anſwered only this, that J drt. 
that when J had ſo much happineſs as to ſee you, I ſhould ſatisfye you; 
and till then I can fay nothing. This month I have been here in the 
Downes, where it hath been ſuch ſtormy weather, and winds fo contrary, 
at S. S. W. W. by S. that if you had been ready to have come away, we 


could by no means have ſturred any whitt ; but when we are, ſo that 


now my Prayers ſhall be to ſweet Jeſus firſt to bleſs his highneſs, and 
ſend him his heart's content, then yourſelf, and when you are ready to 


come away, to ſend us a good wind thither, and a happy returne with 


your princely charge. Thus, prayinge ſweet Jeſus to bleſs you and your's, 


I take leave, and reſt your grace's father, and humble ſervant, 


„From abord the Prince Royal in 


the Downes, 23d of June. 3 RUTLAND. 
„P. S. My lord, by this encloſed you may —_ of your wife, which I 


am glad to ſee ſhe takes her crofle ſo well, therefor I need not perſuade 


you to any thing, but to thank Ges for all, and mays is the way to keep 
in his favour.“ | 
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His lordſhip married two wives. The. firſt was, Frances, daughter and 
coheir tofir Henry Knevel of Charleton, in the county of Wilts, knight, widow 
of fir William Bevill, of Kilkhampton, in the county of Cornwall, knight. 
By her he had only a daughter, Catherine, firſt married, as we have ſeen, to 
the duke of Buckingham, and afterwards to Randulph Mac-Donald, earl 
(afterwards marquis) of Antrim, in Ireland, by whom. the had no iſſue. His 
lordſhip married ſecondly, Cecily, ſiſter to Nicholas, the firſt earl of Thanet, 
and widow of fir Edward Hungerford, knight. By her, he had two ſons, 
who both died in their infancy. The mother was buried in St. Nicholas's 
chapel, in Weſtminſter-abbey, the eleventh of September, 1653. This 
Francis, the fixth earl of Rutland, died December the ſeventeenth, 1632, 
and having no male iſſue, he was ſucceeded in honours and eſtate by his 
next brother, yo | 
 George,. who, as we have already ſeen, was knighted by the earl of Eſſex, 
for his valiant behaviour in Ireland. His wife was Frances, daughter of fir 
Edward Cary, ſiſter to Henry, the firſt viſcount Falkland, and widow of Ralph 
Baeſh of Stanſted-Abbat, Herefordſhire, eſquire. He died without iſſue, at 
his houſe in the Savoy, March the twenty-ninth, 1641. By his death, his 
eſtate and honours devolved to John Manners, eſquire, then lord of the 
manor of Haddon, in the county of Derby (his principal ſeat) as next heir 
male, viz. fon and heir of fir George Manners, knight, fon of John Man- 
ners, eſquire, ſecond ſon to Thomas, the firſt earl of Rutland, of this family; 
and this makes it neceſſary to give ſome previous account of this John 
Manners. 5 | 

He married Dorothy, the ſecond daughter and coheir to fir George Ver- 
non of Haddon, who was lineally deſcended from Richard de Vernon, baron 
of Shipbroke, one of the eight barons created by Hugh Lupus, earl of 

Cheſter, in Cheſhire, under William the Conqueror. This fir George Ver- 
non died in the ninth of Elizabeth, ſeized, as it is ſaid, of thirty lord- 
ſhips and manors. And ſuch was the hoſpitality and magnificence of his 
living, that he was commonly called the King of the Peak. Sir John Man- 
ners himſelf was one of the knights made by king James, in 1603, at 
Workſop, in his journey to London, to take poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, 
and died June the fourth, 1611. By his lady, Dorothy, he had three ſons, 
and a daughter. The ſons were; firſt, fir George Manners, born in 1573. 
Second, John, born 1576, and died when he was but fourteen years of age. 
Third, fir Roger Manners of Whitwell, in the county of Derby, who was 
knighted at Theobald's, in 1615, and died unmarried, in 1650. The daugh- 
ter, Grace, was married to fir Francis Forteſcue, knight of the Bath, of 
Salden, in the county of Bucks. The eldeſt fon, fir George Manners, was 
married in the thirty-fixth of Elizabeth, to Grace, the eldeſt daughter of 
ir Henry Pierpoint, knight, and fiſter to Robert, earl of Kingſton. He 
was knighted at Belvoir-caſtle, when king James firſt came to England, and 
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died April the twenty-third, 1623. By his wife, Grace, he had iflue ; firſt, 
John, his ſon and heir, who was the eighth earl of Rutland. Second, Henry, 
born May the fourteenth, 1606, and died in 1618. Third, Roger, born 
December the thirtieth, 1609, and died in 1627. His daughters were ; firſt, 
Elizabeth, married to Robert Sutton, afterwards lord Lexington. Second, 
Eleanor, to Lewis Watſon, lord Rockingham: Third, Frances, to Nicholas 
Saunderſon, viſcount Caftleton. Fourth, Dorothy, to fir Thomas Lake of 
Stanmore, in Middleſex, knight. Fifth, Mary, to fir Sackville Crow, baro- 
net, in the county of Caermarthen. 

John, the eighth earl of Rutland, was born June the tenth, 1604 ; and, 
in the eighth of Charles I. (according to Fuller) “he was ſheriff of Derby- 
* ſhire, and repreſented the fame county in parliament, in the fifteenth of 


the ſame reign.” In 1628, he took to wife Frances, daughter of Edward, 


lord Montague of Boughton. ' By her he had four ſons, George, Edward, 
John, and Roger, of whom, John ſurvived him, the reſt dying young, and 
ſeven daughters, viz. lady Frances, married to John Cecil, earl of Exeter. 
Lady Grace, married firſt to Patricius, viſcount Chaworth of Armagh, in 
Ireland; ſecondly, to ſir William Langhorn of Charleton, in Kent, baronet; 
ſhe died F ebruary the fifteenth, 1699. Lady Dorothy, married to Anthony, 
lord Aſhley, ſon and heir to the firſt earl of Shafteſbury, and father to the 
celebrated author of the Characteriſtics. Lady Elizabeth, married to James, 
lord Anneſley, fon and heir to Arthur, earl of Angleſey. Lady Margaret, 
wife to James, earl of Saliſbury. Lady Anne, married to Scroop, lord 
viſcount How. And, lady Mar, who died in 1667, when but twelve 
years of age. EY 

This John, earl of And was one of the few lords, who had the wiſ⸗ 
dom and good fortune not to run into either of the extremes, which diſtracted 
the nation in the reign of Charles I. He thought that the king had made 
many unwarrantable ſtretches of prerogative, which required the interpoſi- 
tion of parliament; and therefore, after hoſtilities were commenced between 
him and his people, he continued to ſit in the houſe of peers. He was, 
however, conſidered as a moderate man, and the houſe of commons named 
him as one of the peers, proper to be entruſted with the command of the 
militia. In the year 1643, the king's affairs had ſo good an aſpect, that he 
was named to go in the nature of an ambaſſador, to quicken the march of 


the Scots into England, to the aſſiſtance of the parliament ; but his lordſhip 


thought the cure was as bad as the diſeaſe, and wiſely declined the commiſſion, 
under pretence of being indiſpoſed in his health, as he did the honour of 
being one of the commithoners for executing the office of lord chancellor, 
under pretence of his not being properly qualified. His lordſhip, in the 
year 1646, was voted by the lords and commons to be chief juſtice in eyre 
of all his majeſty's foreſts and chaces beyond Trent ; and next year he was 
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choſen by the houſe of peers, to be one of the commiſſioners for bringing 
about an accommodation with the king. The manner by which this nego- 
tiation came to nothing, through the villainy of Cromwell, and the violence 

of the army, is well known; and the earl of Rutland found it was not in his 
power to ſtop the torrent of calamity, that was pouring upon the conſtitu- 
tion. On December the twenty- eighth, 1648, his lordſhip was one of the 
few peers who were fitting at Weſtminſter, when the deteſtable ordinance 
for trying the king was carried up to that houſe, where it was unanimouſly 
rejected; and his lordſhip finding he could be no longer ſerviceable to his 
country, the houſe of peers being then voted uſeleſs, retired from public 
buſineſs ; and it is to his honour, that he is very ſeldom mentioned in the 
hiſtories of thoſe times, nor do we find him fitting, as ſome other peers did, 
in Cromwell's houſe of lords. In 1649, his caſtle of Belvoir was ordered 
by the parliament to be diſmantled, which is a proof he was not hearty in 
their cauſe ; nor does it appear, that he had any indemnification for his loſs, - 
though it was referred to the council of ſtate, When the reſtoration took 
place, his lordſhip returned to his duty in parliament ; and, on Februa 
the fourteenth, 1666, he was appointed lord lieutenant of the county of 
Leiceſter, and died at Haddon, on the twenty-ninth of September, 1679, 
with the character of being a worthy nobleman, an upright patriot, and of 
being prevented, by his modeſty only, from riſing to the firſt poſts of 
the ſtate. He was buried at Bolsford with his lady, who died eight years 
before. | 2 
John, the ninth earl, and firſt duke of Rutland, the only ſurviving ſon of the 
laſt earl, ſucceeded him in honours and eſtate. He was born May the twenty- 
ninth, 1638 ; and, in the reign of Charles II. he repreſented in parliament 
the county of Leiceſter, of which he was made lord lieutenant in 1677. 
On the twenty-ninth of April, 1679, .he was called up to the houſe of 
peers, by the title of baron Manners of Haddon, in the county of Derby ; 
but in December following, he became earl of Rutland. When he was 
twenty years of age, viz. in 1658, he married, being then lord Roos, the 
lady Anne, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Henry Pierpoint, marquis of Dor- 
cheſter. By her he had a daughter, who died the ſeventh of February, 
1659. After his returning from his travels, having reaſon to more than 
ſuſpect the continency of his lady, he ſeparated himſelf from her; and in 
the year 1666, he was divorced from her by ſentence of the court-chriſtian. 
His father-in-law, the marquis of Dorcheſter, who was one of the moſt 
learned noblemen of his age, appears to have oppoſed his ſon-in-law's pro- 
ceedings in this matter of divorce, fo that a kind of a paper war enſued 
between them, in which the lord Roos is ſaid, by the Oxford antiquary, to 
have been aſſiſted by the pen of Butler, the famous author of Hudibraſs. 
In 1668, his lordſhip obtained a divorce by act of parliament from his lady, 
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and the children which ſhe bore in wedlock, were, by that act, diſabled from 
inheriting any lands or honours from his lordſhip, or his father, the earl 
of Rutland. It was extremely obſervable, that Charles II. and his brother, 
the duke of York, thought themſelves perſonally concerned in the event 
of this proſecution. The latter thought that an act of parliament enabling 
the parties to marry again, might ſerve as a precedent for depriving himſelf 
of his ſucceſſion to the crown, by his majeſty's obtaining ſuch another act; 
and therefore oppoſed the paſſing it with the greateſt vigour, while the king 
was equally ſolicitous in promoting it. DE MITE ſt 0 COS MD! 
After the act had paſſed, his lordſhip married the lady Diana Bruce, eldeſt 
daughter of Robert, earl of Aileſbury, and widow of fir Seymour Shirley, 
of Stanton Harold, in the county of Leiceſter, baronet. By this lady, he 
Had a ſon, born July the fifteenth, 1672, who-died on the day of his birth, 
as his mother did in her child-bed, and both of them were buried at Bols- 
ford. His lordſhip's third wife was Catherine, daughter to Baptiſt Noel, 
viſcount Campden, by Elizabeth, his fourth wife, Aangberr to Montague, 
earl of Lindſey. By this lady he had two ſons, and two daughters. The 
ſons were, John, lord Roos, born September the eighteenth, 1676, who 
ſueceeded to his eſtate and honours, and the lord Thomas Baptiſt Manners, 
born the twelfth of February, 1678 ; but died, unmarried, in 1705. The 
daughters were, the lady Catherine, born May the nineteenth, 1675, and 
married in September, 1692, to fir John Leveſon Gower, baronet, afterwards 
lord Gower. And Dorothy, born September the thirteenth, 1681, wite to 
Baptiſt Noel, earl of Gainſborough. w_ > ; 
This noble earl was courted by the honours which he ſeemed to ſhun ; for 
though he lived in great ſplendor and hoſpitality, at his ſeat at Belvoir, and 
had even inſerted an article in the marriage-ſettlement of his eldeſt fon, by 
which his wife was to loſe part of her jointure without his conſent, yet queen 
Anne advanced him to the titles of marquis of Granby and duke of Rutland, 
by letters patent, bearing date the twenty-ninth day of March, 1703. This 
was done in conſideration of his lordſhip's perſonal merits, and the ſervices 
his family had done to the public, without any application from himſelf ; 
for he ſeldom or never came to court. However, he omitted no opportunity 
of exerting every virtue that was ſuitable to his high ſtation ; and no noble- 
man of his time exceeded him in the practice of every moral and ſocial 
duty. He died at Belvoir-caſtle, aged ſeventy-two years, ſeven months, 
and twelve days, on the tenth of January, 1710-11, and was buried at 
Bols ford. 1 | 
His fon John, the ſecond duke of Rutland, while he was lord Roos, ſerved 
in parliament the twelfth of king William, for the county of Derby, and 


for the county of Leiceſter, in the laſt parliament of the ſame reign. In 


the year 1705 and 1708, he was elected for the town of Grantham ; and 
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in 1710, for: the county. of Leiceſter,: for which he ſerved till his father's 
death, and was, on November the fourteenth, 1712, conſtituted lord lieute- 
nant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Rutland. On the acceſſion of 
king George T. his grace was appointed lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum 
of the county of Leiceſter; and on the ſixteenth of October following, he 
was elected a knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, and inſtalled 
at Windſor the ninth of December following, 1714. His grace married, 
for his firſt wife, Auguſt 1693, Catherine, ſecond daughter to William, 
lord Ruſſel, and ſiſter to Wriotheſley, duke of Bedford, a lady ſo amiable 
and accomplithed, that her father-in-law remitted the reſtriction he had laid 
her under of not living in town. By this marriage, he had iſſue four ſons, 
and four daughters. The ſons were; firſt, lord John, his ſucceſſor. Second, 
lord William Manners, born November the thirteenth, 1697: in 1714, 
1722, and 1727, he. ſerved in parliament for the county of Leiceſter ; and, 
in 1734, 1741, and 1747, for the town of Newark : he was gentleman of 
his late majeſty's bed-chamber, while prince of Wales, and was continued 
in that poſt. after he was king. Third, lord Thomas, who died June the 
eleventh, 1723, aged twenty years. Fourth, lord Edward, born March 
the twenty-fifth, 1699, and died young. The daughters were; firſt, lady 
Catherine, married on the ſeventeenth of October, 1726, to the right 
honourable-Henry Pelham, eſquire, only brother to the duke of Newcaſtle, 
and afterwards firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor and under- 
treaſurer of the exchequer. Second, lady Rachel, who died March the 
fifth, 1720-21. Third, lady Frances, married in September, 1732, to 
Richard Arundel of. Allerton Mallewern, in the county of York, eſquire, 
ſecond ſon to John, lord Arundel of Trerice. Fourth, lady Elizabeth, wife 
of John Monkton, viſcount Galway, in the kingdom of Ireland, who died 
March the twenty-ſecond, 1729-30. Their mother, the dutcheſs, died in 
child-bed, October the thirty-firſt, 1711. N 8 
His grace, on the firſt of January, 1712-13, took to his ſecond wife, Lucy, 
ſiſter to Bennet Sherrard, earl of Harborough. By this marriage, he had 
iſſue, five ſons, and two daughters. The ſons were; firſt, lord Sherrard 
Manners, who was elected member for Taviſtok, in the ninth parliament of 
Great-Britain, and died in January 1741-2. Second, lord Robert Manners, 
member of parliament for Kingſton upon Hull : he was made one of the 
gentlemen uſhers to the king, July, 1735, and afterwards aid de camp to his 
_ majeſty, and is now lieutenant governor of Hull, colonel of a regiment of . 
foot, and a lieutenant general. Third, lord Henry Manners, who died 
November, 1745, twin-brother to fourth, lord Charles Manners, who was 
appointed colonel of a regiment of foot, December the twenty-ſeventh, 
1755. Fifth, lord James. The daughters were; firſt, lady Carolina, mar- 
* September the fixteenth, 1734, to Henry Harpur, eſquire, _ ſon 
Sg — 
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and heir to fir John Harpur, baronet; and ſecondly, on july the eighteenth, 
17 5 ;, to fir Robert Burdet, baronet. Second, lady Lucy, married October 
1742, to William, duke of Montroſe, in Scotland, and earl of Belford, in 


England. His grace, the ſecond duke of Rutland, died the twenty- ſecond 


of February, 1720-21, and was buried at Bolsford. He was ſucceeded in 
his eſtate and honours by his ſon, | e | e 

John, now duke of Rutland, who was born October the twenty-firſt, 
1696. On May the ſeventh, 1721, his grace was ſworn in, before his 
majeſty, lord lieutenant of Leiceſterſhire ; and, in November the year fol- 
lowing, he was choſen and inſtalled a knight companion of the moſt noble 
ordet of the Garter. July the ſeventeenth, 1727, he was made chancellor of 


the dutchy of Lancaſter, and ſworn of his majeſty's privy- council. On the 
September following, he was, by his late majeſty, re- appointed lord lieute- 


nant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Leiceſter. And, at his majeſty's 


coronation, October the eleventh, that ſame year, he carried the ſcepter with 
the croſs. In 1736, his grace reſigned the chancellorſhip of the dutchy of 


Lancaſter ; but on January the fourteenth, 1755, his majeſty appointed 
him to be lord ſteward of his houſhold ;. and he was, on the twenty- ſixth of 
April, that year, nominated one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom, during 
his majeſty's abſence in Germany. Under his preſent majeſty, his grace is 
maſter of the horſe, and was appointed one of the commiſſioners for decid- 
ing claims at his coronation. On Auguſt the twenty- ſeventh, 1717, his 


grace married Bridget, only daughter and heir to Robert Sutton, lord Lex- 


ington, by whom he has iſſue ſeven ſons, and ſix daughters. Firſt, John, 
marquis of Granby, born January the ſecond, 1720-21 : he ſerved member 


in two parliaments for Grantham, and afterwards for the county of Cam- 


bridge. When the rebellion broke out in 1745, he raiſed a regiment of 
foot for the ſupport of the government; and, March the nineteenth, 1755, 
he was promoted to the rank of major general : February the thirteenth, 
1758, he was appointed lieutenant general, and colonel of the royal regiment 
of horſe guards; and, in Auguſt the twenty-fifth, 1759, he was made com- 
mander in chief of the Britiſh forces. ferving under duke Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, in Germany : on the fifteenth of September, the fame year, 
he was lieutenant general of the ordnance, and {till continues commander in 
chief of all his majeſty's forces in Germany, where he has, on all occaſions, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf with the greateſt honour, judgment, and intrepidity ; 

and no commander in chief, perhaps, ever had a greater ſhare than his lord- 
ſhip has, of the love and affection of the troops he commands: September 
the third, 1750, he married the lady Frances Seymour, eldeſt daughter of 
Charles, late duke of Somerſet, by his laſt wife, the lady Charlotte Finch : 

This marchioneſs of Granby died January the twenty-fifth, 1760, and his 
lordſhip, by her, had iſſue, a fon, John, lord Roos, born Augult the twenty- 
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ninth, 1751, who died in May, 1760. Lord Charles, born March the 
fifteenth, 1754. Lady Frances, born March the twenty-fourth, 1753. 
Catherine, born March the twenty-cigth, 1755. Another daughter, born 
Auguſt the twenty-ſecond, 1756, died in January following ; and another 
ſon, born February the ſixth, 1758. Second, lord Robert, who took the 
name of Sutton from his uncle, lord Lexington, who bequeathed him his 
eſtate. He was born February the twenty-firſt, 1721-2, and was one of 
the lords of the bed-chamber to the prince of Wales, his preſent majeſty's 
father, On April the twentieth, 1754, he: was appointed maſter of his 
majeſty's harriers and fox-hounds, which poſt he ſoon afterwards reſigned: 
he ſerved in parliament for the county of Nottingham, and is member for 
the ſame in the preſent parliament. Third, lord George, born March the 
eighth, 1722-3, married in December, 1749, to Diana, daughter of Thomas 
Chaplin of Blankney, in the county of Lincoln, eſquire, by whom he had 
iſſue, firſt, George, born Auguſt the firſt, 1751-2. Second, John, born 
July the twelfth, 1752. Third, Robert, born January the fifth, 1754, 
Fourth, Charles, born February the fourteenth, 1755. In 1754, he was 
elected member of parliament for Grantham... His grace's daughters all died 
unmarried, and his dutcheſs died at Kelham, near Newark, June the ſixteenth, 
1734, . %% TEIETNE”. . 
„ e os hs OE 
John Manners, duke of Rutland, marquis of Granby, earl of Rutland, 
baron Roos of Hamlake, Truſbut, and Belvoir, and baron Manners of Had- 
don, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Leiceſter, lord 
ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold, one of the lords of the privy-council, and 
knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter. . 
EAT C KEE a-T 1-0,N 3: 

Baron Roos (the name of the family of Hamlake, 1. e. Helmſley, in York- 
ſhire) Truſbut (the name of a family) and Belvoir, in the county of Lincoln, 
by deſcent and writ of ſummons to- parliament, the twelfth of November, 
1515, 7 Henry VIII.; antiently the twenty- third of June, 1295, 23 Ed- 
ward I.; originally the twenty-fourth of December, 1264, 49 Henry III.; 
ear] of Rutland, the eighteenth of June,*1525, 17 Henry VIII.; baron 
Manners of Haddon, in the county of Derby, - by writ of ſummons to par- 
liament, the twenty-ninth of April, 1679, 31 Charles II.; marquis of Granby, 
in the county of Nottingham, and duke of Rutland, the twenty-ninth of 
March, 1703, 2 queen Anne. 

| AR M 8. ä 

Or, two bars, Azure, a chief, quarterly of the ſecond, Gules, the firſt 
charged with two fleurs de lis of the firſt, and the laſt with a lion of the 
ſame; which chief was antiently Gules; and the charge e is an 

| 2 
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honorary augmentation, ſhewing his deſcent from the blood royal of king 


Edward IV. 
Ckxsr.] On a chapeay, Gules, turned up ermine, a peacock i in pride, 


proper. 's $3 
- SUPPORTERS. ] Two unicorns, Argent, their horns, creſts, tufts, and 
hcofs, Or. 4G 2 ' 


Morro.] Pour. y PARVENIR,. ky 
CH ET) 8 E AT Ss. 


At Haddon- hall, in the county of Derby, one mile from Bakewell, ei ght 
from Cheſterfield, and one hundred and fourteen from London; at Belvoir- 
caſtle, in the county of Lincoln, four miles from — and wan red 
from Londen." | £7 3 | | 
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DOUGLAS DUKE OF DOVER. 


| \ A 7 ERE I to recount all the great actions of the Douglaſſes, I might 
' be ſaid to undertake a hiſtory of heroiſm itfelf; I ſhall confine my 
preſent undertaking to what more immediately concerns the noble 

un . Horn El 
The barony of Drumlanrig, which gives the original title to this noble 
family, antiently belonged to the earl of Mar, whoſe fiſter was married to 
William, lord Douglas, and ſhe received it in dowry, as appears by a confir- 
mation of the ſame, granted by David II. king of Scotland, to the ſaid Wil- 
liam, lord Douglas, and Margaret, his ſpouſe. This William, lord Douglas, 
afterwards earl, was ſucceeded by his ſon, James, earl of Douglas, who 
gave the barony of Drumlanrig to his fon, William Douglas, afterwards 


fir William Douglas, with the reverſion of the ſame to his brother Archi- 
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bald Douglas; and thus this Gr William became the firſt baron of Drum- 
lanrig. It is remarkable, that the witneſſes to the original charter convey- 
ing this barony to fir William Douglas, are diſtinguiſhed between ſuch as 
were the relations and friends of the family, and others. The differences, 
or as they are called in the Scottiſh hiſtory, the feuds between the two 
nations, never ran higher than they did at this time, viz. in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The grant of the lands of Drumlanrig was ratified 
on the fifth of December, 1389; and, in 1407, he obtained the baronies of 
 Hawick and Selkirk. This ſame year, he was one of the hoſtages for the 
old carl of Douglas; and, in the year 1411, he and Gawin Dunbar, ſon to 
the earl of March, burnt and plundered the town of Roxburgh, then in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; by which he acquired great credit and reputation. 
A truce: between the two nations being concluded in 1412, fir William 
Douglas and the lord Clifford were the chief challengers in a ſolemn tourna- 
ment, exhibited. by the earl of Weſtmoreland, at Carliſle. 
Hut the greateſt honour this fir William Douglas ever arrived at, was his 
being employed by the regent duke of Albany, for delivering his ſovereign from 
the hands of a faction, who had combined to detain him in priſon in Eng- 
land. Murdoch, the regent duke of Scotland, was overborn by his ſons, who 
were in hopes of eſtabliſhihg the government in their own perſons, and was 
obliged to fubmit, to their inſults, which growing every day greater, forced 
him at laſt to ſwear, that if he could not controul them, he would bring 
home one-who ſhould controul them all. The negotiation was ſecret, and, 
in all probability, none was entruſted with the management of it, but ſir 
William Douglas, who recommended himſelf ſo much to his exiled ſove- 
reign, that he gave him a charter, all written fair out with his own hand, on 
very fine vellum, which charter being (as I am informed) in the cuſtody of 
the preſent duke of Queenſberry, I ſhall here, for its curioſity, tranſcribe : 

« Jamis, throw the grace of God, kyinge of Scottis, till all that this 
lettre heris or ſeis ſendis gretynge ; wit ze, that we haue grantit, and be 
«« this preſent lettre grantis, a ſpecial confirmation in the maſt forme, til our 
e truſt and wele belofit coſyng, fir William Douglas of Drumlanrig, of 
« all the lands that he is poſeſt and charterit of within the kyngdome of 
Scotland ; that is to ſay, the landis of Drumlanrig, of Hauyke, and of 
„Selkirk. The which charter and poſeſſions, be this lettre we confirm. 
In witnes of the whilk, this preſent lettres we wrate with our proper hand, 
« and the ſignet uſſit in ſelying of our lettres, as now at Croydon, the laſt 
day of Novembre, the year of our Lord, 1412.” TO 
In the year 1416, the negotiation for the ranſom of James, king of Scot- 
land, was reſumed, and fir William Douglas of Drumlanrig was employed 
in carrying on the ſame. . The reſt of the commiſſioners were, the earls of 
Athol, Fife, Buchan, Mar, Douglas, and Crawford, George Dunbar, ſon 


A 
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and heir to the earl of March, the biſhop of Glaſgow, and fir William Gra- 
ham. This negotiation miſcarried; and indeed it was no wonder, when we 
conſider the complicate ſtate of affairs, at that time, between England and 
Scotland. It was of the utmoſt importance for the crown of England to 
prevail with the Scots to be at leaſt neutral; and they employed all the inte- 
reſt which the captivity of James furniſhed them with, for that purpoſe. 
The Scots, on the other hand, were paſſionately fond of their king, who had 
been educated in England, in ſuch a manner as to render him worthy of a 
crown ; but they diſtinguiſhed between what they owed to his perſon, and 
their own honour. England was the only power that was formidable to the 
independency of Scotland, which could be preſerved only by aſſiſting France. 
James, who was the third, and, at this time, the leaſt conſidered, partly 
knew his own importance; but was ſenfible how little a ſovereignty in chains 
availed him. He ſecretly approved of the conduct of his ſubjects ; but was 
obliged to bear a ſteady hand between them and the court of England; 
while a fourth party, which was that of the regent and his family, was 
for retaining the power in their own hands. The treaty, in the year 1416, 
_ proving ineffectual, the Engliſh court carried over king James to France, to 
endeavour to prevail with him to bring his ſubjects off from their alliance 
with France. This was a trying ſituation for James. Sir William Douglas 
of Drumlanrig had leave from the Engliſh court to wait upon his maſter 
upon that occaſion ; and the noble part which James then acted, was proba- 
bly greatly influenced by his counſels ; for, with all gratitude and affection to 
the Engliſh court, he perſevered ſo nobly in the true intereſts of his ſubjects, 
that he gained the eſteem of the Engliſh themſelves to ſuch a degree, that 
his redemption met with far fewer difficulties than had been foreſeen ; though 
it could not be effected, during the life-time of that politic prince, Henry V. 
of England. Sir William Douglas loſt his life either at the battle of Ver- 
neuil, or Agincourt, moſt probably in the former. 
His ſon and heir, in the year 1427, was oneof the hoſtages ſent to England, 
to relieve another of the ſame rank and quality, for the performance of the 
ranſom of James. This fir William, like his predeceſſors, ſignalized himſelf 
in war, and was preſent at the battle of Sark, which was gained by the 
Scots, in 1448, under the command of Hugh, Earl of Ormond. This fir 
William died in 1458, and left by his wife, who was daughter of fir Herbert 
Maxwell, of Carleverock, a fon, William, who diftinguithed himſelf at the 
ſiege of Roxburgh, and aſſiſted in the. bold exploit of relieving the French 
garriſon at Alnwick, in the fight of an Engliſh army, which was double to 
that of the Scotch. He died in the year 1464, and left iſſue (according to 
the Scotch peerage) by Margaret his wife, daughter of Carlifle, lord of 
Torthorwald, William his fon and heir, who treading in the ſteps of his 
heroic anceſtors, was ſlain in the ſervice of his country, at the battle of 
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Kirkonnel, in that unnatural invaſion of the duke of Albany againſt his own 
brother king James III. on the twenty-ſecond of July, 1484, leaving iflue by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of fir Robert Crichton, lord of Sanquhar, an- 
ceſtor to the earl of Dumfries, James his ſucceſſor ; Archibald, of whom 
the Douglaſſes of Caſhogle ; George, of whom the branch of Pinzire ; John, 
vicar of Kirkonnel; likewiſe ſeveral daughters: Margaret, married to John, 
lord Cathcart, and had iflue ; Elizabeth, to John Cambell, fon, and heir 
apparent to James Campbell, of Weſter-Loudoun; Janet, to Alexander 
Gordon, at that time ſon and heir apparent of John Gordon of Lochinvar, 
anceſtor to the viſcount of Kenmure; which James, in 1470, married Janet, 
daughter of David Scot, of Buckleugh, by whom he had William, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and a daughter, Janet, married to Roger Grierſon of Lag, and dying 
ſoon after the year 1496, was ſucceeded by William his ſon, who did not 
long ſurvive his father; for he loſt his life with king James IV. and the 
flower of the kingdom, at the fatal battle 'of Floudon, the ninth of 
September, 1513, leaving iſſue by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of fir John 
Gordon, of Lochinvar, James, his ſucceſſor ; Robert, provoſt of Lincluden, 
of whom the branch of the Douglaſſes of Barfurd ; and two daughters, 
| Janet, married to Robert, lord Maxwell ; and Agnes, to Andrew Cunning- 
ham, of Kirkſhaw. | 
This James, in the year 1526, was vagtignd 3 in an unſucceſsful attempt to 
relieve his ſovereign James V. from the pupilage, or rather the ſervitude, of 
the earl of Angus, and was obliged to take out a pardon for the fame. His 
attachment to queen Mary, during her minority, was ſuch, as procured him 
the honour of knighthood from the duke of Chatcheraalt, and in 1553, he 
was made warden of the eaſt-marches, which poſt he adminiſtered with 
unblemiſhed integrity, till he was obliged to reſign it through old age. His 
firſt, wife was Margaret Douglas, daughter of George, maſter of Angus, by 
whom he had two daughters, Janet, married to William Douglas of Caſhogle, 
and again to John Charteris of Hemsfield ; and Margaret, to John Jordan, of 
Applegirth. From this lady, fir William was divorced; and afterwards, by 
a diſpenſation from the pope's legate, he was married again to Chriſtian, 
daughter of John, maſter of Eglintoun, ſon of Hugh, earl of Eglintoun. By 
her, he had ſir William Douglas of Hawick, who died before his father ; 
and four daughters, Margaret, married to Robert, lord Sanquhar, and again 
to William, earl of Montieth ; Helen, to Roger Grierſen, of Lag, and had 
iſſue, Janet, married firſt to James Tweedie, of Drumleger ; and afterwards to 
William Ker, of Cesford, anceſtor to the duke of Roxburgh; Chriſtian, 
to fir Alexander Stuart of Garlies, anceſtor to the earl of Bann, and had 
iſſue. 
Parties in Scotland at this time were ſtrangely divided between the alle- 
giance that was due to the queen, and that which was paid to her ſon, who 
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was yet only in his cradle, but recognized as king by a great party, who had 
choſen a regent. Sit William Douglas, of Hawick, who died before his father, 
was zealous for the young king; and during that age of inroads, he ſigna- 
lized himſelf on the borders againſt the banditti of both nations. Every one, 
who is acquainted with the hiſtory either of England or Scotland, muſt be 
ſenſible, that whatever pretexts were made uſe of under the names of their 
ſeveral ſovereigns, the border-wars on both fides were ſcenes of rapine and 
plunder, ſo that a man of probity and public ſpirit might, without any breach 
of allegiance, have oppoſed either party. This fir William Douglas was ex-- 
tremely active, during the non-age of the king, in ſuppreſſing robberies and 
murders on both ſides; and having embraced the regent's party, he ſerved 
him faithfully at the battle of Langſide, at which the queen's party was utterly 
defeated, and ſhe herſelf obliged to take refuge in England. He afterwards 
ſerved in the ſkirmiſh (or as it was called, battle) between Leith and Edin- 
burgh, in which the earl of Huntly, who fought for the queen, was defeated. 
This fir Wliam Douglas died in 1574, and left iſſue by his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of James Gordon, of Lochinvar, James, who ſucceeded his grand- 
father, and feveral daughters; particularly Margaret, married to fir Robert 
Montgomery of Skelmorlie, baronet, and left iſſue Janet, who was married 
to fir James Murray of Cockpool, and had iflue Chriſtian, married to fir 
Robert Dalziel, younger, of Carnwarth. | 
I now return to the grandfather, who died on the twenty-ſeventh of 
September, 1578, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon fir James Douglas, 
who was a perſon of- great prudence and addreſs, and highly inſtrumental in 
keeping down or reconciling thoſe family heartburnings, that turned his 
country, in thoſe days, into ſcenes of civil commotion. This, conſidering 
the times, was the beſt ſervice that could have been done to the public of 
both nations; for he was, when methods of prudence and perſuaſion failed, 
equally ready to employ his ſword as his tongue or his pen. His wife was 
Margaret, daughter of John lord Fleming, and ſiſter to the firſt earl of 
Wigtoun, by whom he had William, his ſucceſſor, the firſt earl of Queenſ- 
berry ; fir James Douglas of Mouſwald ; David Douglas of Airdoch, and 
George Douglas, of Pinzerie ; likewiſe two daughters, Janet, married to 
William Livingſton of Jerviſwood ; and Helen, to John Menzies of Caſtle- 
hill; and departing this life the ſixteenth of October, 1615, was ſucceeded by 
Sir William his ſon and heir, the firſt earl of Queenſberry. The prudent 
reſpect which this family had always borne towards the crown, as well as 
the ſubjects, rendered this promotion highly agreeable to the public, as it 
introduced into the nobility a perſon who had behaved with a. moderation 
that rendered him obnoxious to no party, and therefore was qualified to alla 


thoſe heats amongſt private families, which might be truly called, at that 
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time, the peſts of the nation. That he ſtood fair with his two ſovereigns 
James I. of England, and Charles I. appears from the perſonal intimacy he 
cultivated with thoſe two monarchs, the former of whom he entertained at 
his houſe at Drumlanrig ; and the latter on the firſt of April, 1628, created him 
lord viſcount Drumlanrig, and in June 1633, earl of Queenſberry. He married 
Iſabel, daughter of Mark, earl of Lothian, by whom he had James his 
ſucgeſſor; ſir William Douglas of Killhead ; Archibald Douglas of Dornock, 
and two daughters; Margaret, married to James, earl of Hartfield ; and Janet, 
to Thomas, lord Kircudbright; and dying on the eighth of March, 1640, 
was ſucceeded by. bb, a TAs: 

His ſon James, the ſecond earl of Queenſberry. It was the unhappineſs 
of the times, that party matters, at this juncture, did not leave any man of 
eminence at liberty to follow the dictates of his own heart. It is certain 
that Charles I. had carried matters with too high a hand againſt the preſby- 
terians, who no ſooner came to feel their own ſtrength, than they went to 
as unwarrantable lengths againſt him and his government. It is not to be 
diſſembled here, that a notion, not perhaps quite without grounds, prevailed 
in Scotland, as if Charles intended, had he prevailed, to have reaſſumed into 
his hands all the church lands that were then in the poſſeſſion of laics. This 
prepoſſeſſion operated very fatally for the royal cauſe, as it gave to its ene- 
mies a common principle of union. We cannot otherwiſe account for the 
unanimity of the landholders in Scotland upon this occaſion, eſpecially when 
we conſider the ſudden turn which the royal affairs took in the next reign, 
when thoſe apprehenſions were removed. A few great ſubjects however con- 
tinued firm to the royal cauſe, amongſt whom was James, the ſecond earl of 
Queenſberry ; and though he had no opportunity, before the king's affairs 
were ruined in Scotland, of manifeſting his loyalty, yet his inclinations were 
ſo well known, that being intercepted as he, was marching to join the marquis 
of Montroſe, he was thrown into priſon, and fined one hundred and twenty 
thouſand marks Scots, about ſix thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling, 
which he was obliged to pay. This nobleman married for his firſt wife, 
Mary, daughter of James, marquis of Hamilton, by whom he had no iſſue. 
His ſecond wife was Margaret, daughter to the earl of Traquair, lord high 
treaſurer of Scotland, by whom he had his ſon William, who ſucceeded him 
in titles and eſtate, and three other ſons, who died all of them in the bed 
of honour, viz. lieutenant general James Douglas, who died at Namur in 
1691; John, killed at the ſiege of Treves, 1675 ; Robert, killed at the ſiege 
of Maeſtricht, 1676 ; likewiſe five daughters; firſt, Mary, married to 
Alexander, ear] of Galloway, Second, Catherine, to fir James Douglas of 
Killhead, baronet, and had iſſue. Third, Henrietta, to ſir Robert Grierſon 
of Lag, and had iſſue. Fourth, Margaret, to fir Alexander Jordin of Ap- 
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plegirth, baronet, and had iſſue. Fifth, Iſabel, to ſir William Lockhart of 
Carxſtairs, baronet, and had iſſue. And dying on the fifteenth of Auguſt, 
1671, was ſucceeded by 5 | | 99 5 
His ſon William, who was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed noblemen of his 
age, for capacity, and uprightneſs of intention. In 1667, he was ſworn of 
the privy-council to Charles the ſecond ; and on the firſt of June, 1680, he 
was made juſtice-general, on the removal of fir George Mackenzie of Tarbat. 
Two years after, viz. the eleventh of February, 1682, he was created 
marquis of Queenſberry. Six months after, he was preferred to be lord high 
treaſurer of Scotland, and was ſucceeded in his juſtice-generalſhip by the 
earl of Perth. In September following, he was made conſtable and governor 
of Edinburgh caſtle,” and one of the extraordinary lords of Seſſion; and on 
the third of February, 1684, he was raiſed to the honour of duke of 
Queenſberry, and ſoon after he was admitted one of the lords of the privy- 
council of England. e 5 
So extraordinary a flow of honours, under an adminiſtration not greatly 
diſtinguiſhed for its encouragement of virtue or patriotiſm, made the public 
believe, that the duke had reſolved to fall in with all the meaſures of the 
court ; but a very ſhort while convinced the world, that they were beſtowed 
in conſideration of his abilities and merit, without regard to party. For 
though he was preferred to ſtill higher honours, by James VII. of Scotland, 
and II. of England, in whoſe firſt parliament he repreſented his majeſty's 
perſon, and who made him and his ſon, the lord Drumlanrig, his lieutenants 
in the ſhires of Dumfries aud Wigtoun, yet he was no ſooner ſenſible of 
the tendency of the arbitrary meaſures that were purſued, and that a formed 
deſign had been taken to aboliſh the penal acts, to pave the way for the 
introduction of popery, than refuſing to comply with ſuch meaſures, he was 
deprived of all his poſts, places, and preferments, and paſſed the remainder 
of that reign in privacy, and with caution, but without giving any handle 
for charging him with ingratitude, or inconſiſtency of principle. 
His grace married Elizabeth, daughter of William marquis of Douglas, 
and by her he had James, his ſon and ſucceſſor ; William, earl of March; 
and lord George, a young nobleman of great hopes, who died in 16933 and 
a daughter Anne, married to David, earl of Wemys; and departing this life 
at Edinburgh, the twenty-eighth of' March, 1695, was interred with great 
funeral ſolemnity at the church of Durriſdeer, with his anceſtors, where there 
is a magnificent monument erected for him. | ne 
James, the ſecond duke of Queenſberry, was born the eighteenth of 
December, 1662, and being educated at Glaſgow, he accompliſhed himſelf 
by travelling; and upon his return from thence in 1684, he was, by king 
Charles II. made a privy-counſellor of Scotland, and lieutenant-colonel of a 
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regiment of horſe, commanded by lieutenant-general' Graham, afterwards 
viſcount of Dundee; but his principles being very diſtant from thoſe: of that 
court, he reſigned his places in the year 1688. When the revolution hap- 
pened, he was by king William, into whoſe party he early entered, made 
colonel of the Scotch horſe-guards, and at the ſame time one of the privy- 
council, and one of the gentlemen of his majeſty's bedchamber. - In 1690, 
he was ſent into Scotland to command a ſeparate body of troops under lieu- 
tenant-general Mackay. In 1693, he being then one of the lords of the 
treaſury, he ſat and voted in his father's life-time as a peer of Scotland, upon 
an appointment to be lord high-treaſurer of that kingdom. This, in former 
times, was no unuſual thing, there being certain offices of ſtate, even in- the 
Engliſh conſtitution, which gave thoſe who held them a right of fitting in 
their own perſons as peers of parliament, and the practice was entirely con- 
formable to the principles of the Engliſh as well as the Scotch conſtitution, 
under the feudal tenures, which the Scotch preſerved much longer than the 
Engliſh did. In the year 1695, he laid aſide all thoughts of a military 
life, and was made lord privy-ſeal, and one of the extraordinary lords of 
ſeſſion. ; 1 


In 1700, he held two diſtinct ſeſſions of parliament, by virtue of two 
diſtinct patents, in which he repreſented his majeſty's perſon, and on the 
eighteenth of June, 1701, he was choſen a knight companion of the moſt 
noble order of the Garter, and inſtalled at Windſor the tenth of July follow- 
ing. His favour at court continued the ſame under queen Anne, and on her 
acceſſion ſhe made him ſecretary: of ſtate, and her commiſſioner to repreſent 
her perſon in the parliament, which met on the ninth of June, 1702. 
Strong objections aroſe with regard to the conſtitution of this parliament, 
many of the members not conceiving themſelves: to be duly authorized, 
without a new election, to meet as a houſe of parliament. To enter upon 
the arguments that were agitated on this occaſion, would far exceed the 
bounds propoſed to the preſent work, eſpecially as they were not perſonal to 
his grace, and may be met in the general hiſtory of Great-Britain. The 
parties difatisfied withdrew from their attendance in parhament, which was 
| thereupon, by order of the court, prorogued, and it being now viſible that 
ſome of the Scots were determined to ſettle the ſucceſſion to their crown in 
a manner independent upon that of England, the beſt well-wiſhers to their 
country foreſaw very melancholy conſequences, if a ſeparation ſhould be 

made of the crowns of Scotland and England. Upon the whole, it was re- 
ſolved to nominate commiſſioners, of which his grace was one, for treating 
of an union of the two kingdoms. The temper of the nation did not admit 
of that meaſure being carried immediately into execution; but the parliament 


being diſſolved, another was called, which met on the fixth of May, 1703, 
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and his grace repreſented the queen's perſon as lord high commiſſioner of 
the ſame. T . LE 4 | 
Many circumſtances concurred in rendering this a moſt difficult, as well 
as undeſirable, ſtation. The miſcarriage of the Scotch expedition againſt 
Darien had ſoured even the friends of the government, and there was in 
the parliament a determined party againſt the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; but his 
grace no ſooner ſaw the violent tendency of the anti-revolution party, among 
whom he had uſed: ſome conciliating endeavours, than he abandoned them, 
but in ſuch a manner, that the warmeſt amongſt. them could not accuſe him 
of deceiving them. The religion of the church of Scotland was previouſly 
ſecured, which allayed many heats ; but it acquired additional ſtrength, whereby 
the friends and enemies of the government were ſeparated, ſo as that the 
latter, by complying as they did in ſome points, could no longer wear the 
maſk. of patriotiſm. The great meaſure aimed at by the anti-revolutioniſts, 
was to leave the parliament at liberty to fill up the throne upon the death of 
the queen, without regard to the act of ſucceſſion in England. This matter 
was branched out into many debates and expedients, and was of too com- 
plicated a nature to be particularly deſcribed here. „„ 

The firmneſs and addreſs of the duke of Queenſberry conquered all diffi- 
culties, but drove the Jacobite party into a kind of coalition with the re- 
publicans, and both of them appeared under the ſanction of zeal for the 
independency of the kingdom. At laſt the court of St. Germains, thinking 
that every thing was ripe for rebellion, employed agents for that purpoſe, 
and preſſed for having an act of ſecurity brought in; which accordingly was 
done, and paſſed, but with a ſtrong proteſt. The revolution party in England 
diſapproved of this act, and thought, that even granting the ſupplies was 
but a ſecondary conſideration to the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
which the pretended act of ſecurity left undetermined. No miniſter had 
perhaps ever a more delicate point to manage than the duke of Queenſberry 
had at this time, conſidering the ferment in the nation; but his moderation 
and addreſs got the better of all difficulties, and the parliament, after ſittin 
three months, was adjourned to the ſixteenth of September. This dexterous, 
but honeſt, management drew upon the duke of Queenſberry the reſentment 
of the violent of all parties, and many even of the proteſtants, who were 
ignorant of his motives, condemned his lenity. The reader, in the appendix, 
will perceive with what caution his grace was obliged to act in. the affair of 
the celebrated Frazer, afterwards lord Lovat; and as the tranſaction has never 
yet been fully made known to the public, he will have there an opportunity 
of admiring the candour and caution with which his grace proceeded in his 
miniſterial capacity. 
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It is not my purpoſe here to give the various revolutions of party, which 
Had their riſe at the Engliſh court. The duke of Queenſberry was too fixt 
in his principles to be-a party-man, in the common ſenſe of the word, though 
his wiſdom and abilities rendered him neceſſary to all parties. For fome time 
after the year 1703, he remained diveſted of all his public employments, 
excepting that of being an extraordinary lord of Seſſion, which he held 
during life. In the year 1705, he was made lord privy-ſeal, in the room of 
the earl of Rothes, and a commiſſioner of the treaſury, and afterwards one 
of the commiſſioners to treat of an union between Scotland and England. 
The progreſs of that celebrated negotiation is well known, but the completion 
of it was reſerved for his grace, who, on the fixth of October, 1796, preſided 
in the laſt Scotch parliament as her majeſty's Iord commiſſioner, and put the 
finiſhing hand, notwithſtanding the numerous, and indeed threatening, diffi- 
culties that occurred, to that great and defirable work, on the ſixteenth of 
January, 1707. . 
Thus, this great event, which the more it was deliberated on, appeared 
the more impracticable, was carried into full execution; and her majeſty, to 
ſhew her grateful ſenſe of the duke's important ſervices, ſettled upon him a 
penſion of three thouſand pounds a year, out of the poſt-office, and in May 
1708, created him a peer of England, with remainder to his ſecond ſon, the 
preſent duke of- Queenſberry, under the titles of duke of Dover, marquis of 
Beverley, and baron of Rippon. In the following February, he was ap- 
pointed to the poſt of a third principal ſecretary of ſtate, and on the ſixth of 
July, 1711, he died, after a ſhort pe o of the illiac paſſion, at his 
houſe in Albemarle-ſtreet. 

We have, in the courſe of our narrative, mentioned enough of his grace 8 
public character, to prove, that no ſubject ever underſtood better than he 
did, to unite the characters of patriotiſm and loyalty, moderation and firm- 
neſs, and to reconcile the duties of a public to the virtues of a private ſtation. 
In his religion he was zealous, yet rational. He was a grateful ſubject, an 
unalterable friend, and an eaſy maſter ; while the ſerenity of his temper 
influenced all about him to the like diſpoſition. Such is the character given 
him by the few ſurvivors, who had an opportunity of nan him 
perſonally. 

His grace married, the firſt of 8 168 5, Mary Boyle, ſecond 
daughter of Charles, lord Clifford, eldeſt ſon of Richard, earl of Burlington 
and Cork. Her ladyſhip died at London, the ſecond of October, 1709, 
after a long illneſs. Her character, making allowances for the difference of 
ſex and education, ſeemed to be the counter- part of that of his grace. Her 
£quanimity, wiſdom, piety and conduct, through all the relations of life, 
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fitted her for the conſort of the duke of Queenſberry ; and while they 
lived together, they might be- ſaid to have been truly happy in each other. 

Their iſſue were, firſt, Iſabella, born at London, the fourth of December, 
1688, and died at Edinburgh, the ſeventh of June, 1694. Elizabeth, born 
at London, 1691, and died at Edinburgh, the ſeventeenth of July, 1695. 
William, born at Edinburgh, the eighteenth of May, 1696, and died ſeven 

months after. James, lord Drumlanrig, born the twelfth of November, 
1697, but was infirm in his conſtitution both of mind and body. Charles, 
born at Edinburgh, the twenty-fourth of November, 1698; and in 1707, 
on account of his elder brother's infirmities, and the ſervices of . his father 
and anceſtors, was created earl of Soloway, and viſcount Tibers, and is now 
duke of Queenſberry and Dover, all the honours of the family being ſettled 
upon him by his father, with the conſent of the crown. Mary, born at 
London, the fourth of February, 1699, and died the fixteenth. of November, 
1703. Lord George, born at London, the twentieth of February, 1701, 
and is ſince dead. The lady Jane, married the fifth of April, 1720. Francis, 
duke of Buccleugh; and lady Anne, married the fifth of January to the 
right honourable William Finch, eſquire, vice-chamberlain to his majeſty's. 
houſehold. 1 8 

. His grace, the preſent duke of Queenſbury and Dover, upon his return 
from his travels, in-1719, petitioned his majeſty, king George I. for a writ 
of ſummons to parhament as duke of Dover. 

The ſtate of his grace's claim to a ſeat in parliament having been generally 
miſunderſtood, it 1s* here thought proper to place it in its true light. 

The preſent duke of Queenſberry did not claim his feat in the houſe of 
peers, merely in right of his father; but in his own right, from the per- 
ſonal grant to him by name in remainder. His father having been intro- 
duced in the uſual form, and having continued to fit and vote, during the 
reſt of his life, without any objection, it was indeed alledged, that the 
tacit acknowledgement of his right, ſo recently after the concluſion of a 
treaty, the ſeveral articles whereof had been thoroughly canvaſſed, with 
the utmoſt preciſion, during the courſe of that important negotiation (the 
negotiators on both ſides being then all living, and moſt of them fitting- 
in the houſe of peers) was a proof, that the article relating to the repre- 
ſentation of the peerage of Scotland, wherein there is no expreſs words 
reſtraining the prerogative of the. crown, was not then underſtood to: 
reſtrain it in the manner it was afterwards interpreted to do. Party animo- 
ſity ſuggeſted that interpretation to exclude the duke of Hamilton, whoſe 
patent (in reſpect to the prerogative of the crown as the fountain of ho- 
nour) was allowed to be good to all intents and purpoſes, except. that of 
giving a right to ſit and vote in the houſe of peers. But admitting that. 
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the late duke of Queenſberry's patent gave him no right to the ſeat he 
enjoyed, yet it would indiſputably have conferred that right on the pre- 
ſent duke, who claimed from the remainder, had he not been previouſly 
created earl of Soloway. It was therefore argued, on behalf of the pre- 
ſent duke of Queenſberry, that he ought to be at liberty to diſclaim, at 
coming to age, a title ſo prejudicial to him, which had been impoſed on 
him in his infancy ; and this was ſtrenuouſly urged by his council, on the 
general principle of law in favour of infants; but that argument had no 
weight with the majority of the peers preſent, who found January the 
fourteenth, 1720, that his grace had no right to a writ of ſummons to 
parliament, as an Engliſh peer. This determination probably aroſe from 
the limitations of the articles of the union, or rather from a conſtruction. of 
thoſe limitations, for none are expreſly laid down ; nor ſhall we, in this 
place, preſume to judge of the juſtice and wiſdom of what has been nega- 
- tively adjudged by one houſe of parliament. 20 a” 

His grace, on the tenth of March, 1719-20, married the lady Catherine 
Hyde, ſecond daughter of Henry Hyde, earl of Rocheſter. On May the 
thirty-firſt, 1725, his grace was ſworn into the privy-council ; and, on June 
the fifth, 1721, he was appointed one of the gentlemen of his majeſty's bed- 
chamber, and was alſo ſoon afterwards appointed vice-admiral of Scotland. 
On the death of king George I. June the eleventh, his grace was amongſt 
the privy-counſellors, who gave orders for proclaiming the late king, at 
Leiceſter-houſe ; and, on the twentieth of September, 1727, upon the 
appointment of a new privy-council, he was ſworn into the fame. December 
the eleventh following, his commiſſion of vice-admiral of Scotland was 
renewed. He reſigned that commiſſion in the year 1729, on account of his 
dutcheſs being, by his majeſty's order, defired to refrain from coming to 
court, and abſented himſelf from it likewiſe. This was occaſioned by pri- 
vate inſinuations, without any foundation of truth, of ſome diſreſpectful 
conduct towards the king, in her manner of ſoliciting ſubſcriptions for the 
publication of the ſecond part of the Beggar's Opera, which having been 
as falſely reported, before its publication, to contain libellous reflections on 
the king and miniſtry, the repreſentation of it on the ſtage had been pro- 
hibited by the lord chamberlain's order. Her grace being invited to return 
to court, in the year 1748, the duke then repaired thither likewiſe, where 
they were both very graciouſly received, after an abſence of nineteen years. 
In April, 1738, he ſerved as gentleman of the bed-chamber to his royal 
higneſs, Frederick, prince of Wales, who, at that time, lived in retirement 
from court, and whom he continued to ſerve with fidelity and affection to 


the day of his royal highneſs's death, which happened on the twentieth of 
March, 1751. In June, 1761, his grace was appointed keeper of the 
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great foal of Scotland. His grace, by his dutcheſs, had two ſons, Henry, 
marquis of Beverley, commonly called earl of Drumlanrig, who raiſed a 
regiment in the Dutch ſervice, and who was married in June 1754, at 
Hoptoun-houſe, in Scotland, to the lady Elizabeth Hope, eldeſt daughter 
of John, earl of Hopton, but in his return to London, in October follow- 
ing, died on the road. His ſecond ſon was: lord Charles Douglas, who, in 
1747, ſerved as member of parliament for the fhire of Dumfries; but died 
likewiſe, in October, 1756. His grace had likewiſe a daughter, who died 
young. 
! "Is hy > 

Charles Douglas, duke of Dover and of Queenſberry, marquis of Dum- 
fries-ſhire and of Beverley; earl of Drumlanrig, Sanquhar and Soloway; 
viſcount of Nith, Torthorwald, and Roſs ; lord OTE of Kinmouth, Mid- 

dlebie and Dornock ; and baron of Rippon. | 
| CRE: ACELIO:N- $: 

Baron of Rippon, in the county of York, by letters patent the twenty- 
ſixth of May, 1708, 9 Anne; viſcount Drumlanrig, and lord Douglas of 
Hawick and Tibbers in North-Britain, the firſt of April, 1628, 4 Charles I.; 
earl of Queenſberry, in that kindom, by letters patent :the thirteenth of 
June, 1633, 9 Charles I.; marquis of Queenſberry, earl of Drumlanrig and 
Sanquhar, viſcount of Nith, Torthorwald and Roſs, lord Douglas of Kin- 
mouth, Middlebie and Dormock, in that kingdom, by letters patent the 
eleventh of F ebruary, 1682 ; earl of Soloway, in the ſaid kingdom, by let- 
lers patent, dated in the year 1707, 8 Anne; marquis of Beverley, in the 
county of York, by letters patent, the twenty-ſixth of May, 1708, 9 Anne; 
and duke of Queeniberry. and marquis of Dumfries-ſhire, earl of Drum- 
lanrig and Sanquhar, &c. as in the patent, 1682, the third of February, 
1684, 37 Charles II.; duke of Dover, in 3 the twenty-fixth of May, 
1708, 9 Anne. 

„ M JS. © 

Quarterly, firſt and fourth Argent, a heart, Gules, crowned with an 
imperial crown, Or, on a chief, Azure, three mullets of the field, for 
Douglas; ſecond and third Azure, a bend between fix croſs croſlets, Kedhee, Or 
(for the earldom of Mar) the whole within a bordure, Or, charged within a 
double treſſure fleury and counter fleury of the ſecond, being an angmenta- 
tion; as is alſo the heart in the firſt quarter, uſed in memory of the pilgri- 
mage made by ſir James Douglas, anceſtor of his grace, to the Holy land, 
with the heart of king Robert Bruce, in the year 1330, which was there 
interred according to that king's deſire; and the double treflure was added 
by king Charles II. when he honoured the family with the marquiſate of 


Queentberry, the bordure before that time being borne only plain. 
Vor. II. = 


} 
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* DOUGLAS DUKE OF DOVER. 
| CREST ] On a wreath, : a Heart between two wings, Gules, crowned with 


an imperial crown, Or. 
SurroRTERS.] Two pegaſuſes, Argent, wings, creſts, tails and hooks, Or, 
Morro.] FokwARD. e 
Es. ID 5 IF CHIEF. SEAT... 185 
At Prumlanrig, in the county of Dumfries, fourteen miles from Dumfries, 
and fifty-two from Edinburgh. a TOS 5 
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HAMILTON Duke of BRANDON. 


: ISTORIANS and antiquarians are greatly divided concerning the 
origin of this noble family ; which, in point of Penn is the firſt 
in Scotland. Some Scotch writers ſay, that records are extant, by which 

it appears, that the name of Hamilton was more ancient in Scotland, than 

the reign of Edward II. in England. I am however inclined to think that it 
is local, and of Engliſh original, becauſe we know of no antient place called 

Hamilton in Scotland ; the name of Hamilton given to the -palace and town 

belonging to the family, being but modern, and changed from Cadzow. 

Several places in England are called Hambleton ; and one of them, that in 

Buckinghamſhire, probably gave the name to this family, who might ſome 

time or other have been its poſſeſſors. | 1 

The tradition of its origin in Scotland, which is moſt followed- by the 

deſcendents of the family itſelf, is as follows: In the reign of 1 II. 

25 
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„ of England; one fir Gilbert Hamilton, who was poſſeſſed of the eſtate 


* and town of that name (or Hambleton, for they are apparently the ſame) 
* was extolling the courage and noble, qualities of the great Scottiſh king 
© and hero Robert de Bruce; upon which one John De Spencer, a court 
« favourite, gave him a blow. H | 

* De Spencer, he fled to Scotland, where he was 1 received by Robert 
« de Bruce; who, to make him amends for what he had loſt in England, 
% beſtowed upon him the barony of Cadzow, in the county of Lanerk.” 
It is added, that this ſir Gilbert was deſcended from the ancient earls of 
Leiceſter, to whom the lands of Hambleton formerly belonged. 


This account has a much greater air of probability, than moſt traditions 


have. Robert de Bruce himſelf had a great eſtate in England, and had 
reſided for ſome time at the Engliſ court, where he might have ſome perſonal 
friends, and the De Spencer family was hated all over the kingdom for their 
pride, inſolence, and the abſolute ſway they had- over their ſovereign. The 


account of the creſt belonging to the family, is no mean corroboration of 


the fact. For we are told, that ſir Gilbert, finding himſelf cloſely purſued, 


quitted his horſe, and ſeeing two men ſawing: a, growing oak in a wood, he 


borrowed the dreſs. of one, and ſupplied his place, by which means his 
purſuers went THROUGH the wood without finding him; ſo that owing his 


ſafety to this ſtratagem, he took the ſaw and growing oak for his device, 


and the word THOROUGH for his motto, alluding either to the wood, or the 
oak and the ſaw. ; 


This incident, if true, muſt have happened before the year 1314, when | 


the battle of Bannockburn was fought (July the twenty-fourth) in which fir 


Gilbert diftinguiſhed himfelf- fo greatly, that he was knighted in the field. 
He married a lady of the. name of Randolph, one of the moſt illuſtrious 


then in Scotland, and by her he had two ſons, fir Walter his ſucceſſor, and 
fir John Hamilton of Roſs-avon, knight, of whom ſprung the family of 
Preſtoun, in the county of Edinburgh, and its branches. The above fir 


Walter behaved ſo well in his military capacity, that the lands of Cadzow 


were confirmed to him by charter ; and he had likewiſe a grant of the barony 


of Macanſhire, in the county of Lanerk, with various lands in the counties 
of Linlithgow and Wigton, which rendered him ſo conſiderable, that he 


married (ſays a Scotch antiquary) Iſabella (ſome call her Eupham) daughter 


of William, earl of Roſs, and niece to the king, by her mother, by whom 
he had two ſons who ſurvived him, ſir David, and ſir John Hamilton, from 


whom the families of Innerweek, Ballincrieff, and the preſent earl of Had- 
dingtoun, are deſcended ; but, according to others, the firſt wife died with- 
out iſſue, and he had thoſe ſons by a ſecond, who was Mary, daughter to the 
lord Gordon. 8 3 


lamilton reſented this, and next day killing 
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- Notwithſtanding what is ſaid above, it is pretty certain there were Ha- 
miltons in Scotland before the time aſſigned to fir Gilbert's eſcape. out of 
England. Sir William Hambleton of Hambleton, in Buckinghamſhire, is 
ſaid to have been third ſon to Robert, earl of Leiceſter, ſurnamed Blanch- 
mains, by Petronilla, daughter and heir of Hugh de Grantſmilne, lord of 
Hinkley, and great ſteward of England. This ſir William, in the reign of 
William, king of Scots, is ſaid, but we are not informed by what accident, 
to have had great connexions in that country, where his brother Roger was 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and chancellor of Scotland; but there is great 
reaſon to doubt of that fact, as well as the two following, viz. that his ſiſter 
Margaret was married to Saer de Quincy, earl of Winton (which by the bye 
was an Engliſh title) great conſtable of Scotland, and that fir William him- 
ſelf married Mary, the only daughter and heir of the earl of Strathern; but 
that wars breaking out between the two nations, ſir William was obliged to 
return to England, and his eſtates in Scotland were forfeited. The ſame 
accounts add, that fir Gilbert, his ſon, returned to Scotland in the reign of 
Alexander II. It would take up too much room here to diſcuſs the impro- 
babilities of this laſt pedigree. There is, however, a ſtrong reaſon for 
believing, that the family of Hamilton is deſcended from the antient earls 
of Leiceſter, who were of the houſe of Mellant, in France, becauſe the 
cinquefoil ermine was the bearing of the earls of Leiceſter, as deſcending 
from the houſe of Mellant. It is likewiſe certain, that one ſir Walter 
Hamilton was witneſs to ſeveral charters to the monaſtery of Paiſley, and 
other papers; and that Walter Fitz-Gilbert de Hamilton was one of the 
ſubſcribers to the Ragman Roll in 1296. If, therefore, the tradition of the 
origin of the houſe of Cadzow, in Scotland, is true, fir Walter muſt have 
been reſiding in Scotland, when his father fled to that kingdom. | 
The pedigree of this family, after the above period, 1s pretty clear. It 
appears from Rymer's Fœdera, that fir David Hamilton was taken priſoner 
along with his ſovereign king David II. at the battle of Durham; and that 
he was committed to the care of the archbiſhop of York. After he had 
diſcharged his ranſom, and was releaſed, he returned to Scotland, where, 
on the twenty-ſeventh of September, 1369, being the fortieth of that king's 
reign, he had a ſpecial grant of all the lands which belonged either to fir 
Gilbert, his grandfather, or fir Walter, his father, in any part of the realm; 
and, at the ſame time, the king was pleaſed to diſcharge for ever to him 
and his heirs, a feu-duty (or quit-rent) that had been formerly payable. to 
the exchequer, out of the barony of Cadzow. In the fourteenth of Ro- 
bert II. 1373, he was ſummoned to parliament, and appended his ſeal to 
the act, recognizing his majeſty's title to the crown, and {ſettling the ſucceſ- 
ſion upon all the king's children lawfully begotten, either by Elizabeth 
Mure, his firſt wife, or Eupham Roſs, his then queen. His wife was the 
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daughter of Walter Leſley, lord of Roſs, by whom he had his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, fir David, and another fon Walter; the mention of whoſe de- 
ſcendents in Scotland, as thoſe of all the other younger ſons of the family 
is not very material to the hey of an * * peerage. The above ſir 
David was a favourite with king Robert II. who encreaſed his eſtate. His 
wife was Janet, daughter of ſir William Keith, mareſchal of Scotland, by 
whom he had five ſons, and a daughter. The ſons were fir John, fir Wil- 
liam, ſir Robert, George, and David. Each of theſe ſons had deſcendents, 
who were the founders of many families, which J omit to particularize, not 
only for the reaſon above given, but becauſe I perceive the heads of thoſe 
families are far from agreeing amongſt themſelves as to their ſeveral deſcen- 
dents. The daughter was Elizabeth, who was married to fir Alexander 
Fraſer, thane of Cowie and Dores ; for ſo he is ſtiled in a charter fo late as 
the year 1400. | F i ee ee 
Sir John Hamilton, the eldeſt ſon, married Janet, daughter to * wry 
Douglas of Dalkeith, and had iſſue ſir James, who ſucceeded him, David, 
and Thomas. Sir James, the eldeſt ſon, and David, his brother, appear, by 
Rymer's Fœdera, in 1411, to have obtained letters of ſafe conduct from 
Henry IV. to come into England, as far as the caſtle of Calthorp, in Lin- 
colnſhire. He was one of the hoſtages, who, in the year 1423, were bound 
to the payment of forty thouſand pounds to the crown of England; as ran- 
ſom for James I. king of Scotland, to whom he was a privy counſellor. 
When the conſtitution of the parliament of Scotland was altered, fo as that 
the great barons only were obliged to attend it, in the eighth year of 
James IT. he attended as lord of parliament, and all his lands were then 
erected into a lordſhip, to be called from thenceforth the lordſhip of Hamil- 
ton. He was concerned in the moſt important negotiations of that reign ; 
and, upon the rebellion of the earl of Douglas, he and the earl of Angus 
routed the rebels, for which he was nobly rewarded by the crown. One 
circumſtance of his life, gives us but an ambiguous idea of his morals. He 
went in perſon to Rome to get the pope's bull for confirming a grant he 
made to the collegiate church of Glaſgow, to pray for his foul and thoſe of 
his wife and ſucceſſors ; which donation, he "ob, 1s made for the ſafety of 
the ſouls of all thoſe whoſe effects he poſſeſſed, either directly or indirectly, 
and to whom he has not hitherto made reſtitution. He died in the year 
1460. His firſt wife was Janet, daughter to fir Alexander Levingſton of 
Calendar, by whom he had four ſons, viz. James, his ſucceſſor, Andrew, 
Gavin, who, though a clergyman, was, before he entered into orders, the 
founder of a numerous race, whoſe deſcendents ſtill exiſt in Scotland, and 
John. The ſecond wife of this firſt lord Hamilton, was Eupham, counteſs 
dowager of Douglas, daughter of Patrick Graham, earl of Strathern, and 
ſiſter to Myles Graham, earl of Monteith ; ſhe was great grandchild to king 
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Robert II. both by father and mother; and by her he had a ſon; fir John 
Hamilton, and two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, who were both of them 
married into noble families, EM a Tr MEE 

James, the ſecond lord Hamilton, during his father's life-time, had aſſo- 
ciated himſelf with the Douglaſſes, and others, for the deſtruction of the 
royal family, to whom his anceſtors had owed ſo much; but he ſoon ſepa- 
rated himſelf from thoſe connexions; and the conſequence was, that the 
conſpirators were utterly defeated and ruined, He afterwards became the 
firſt miniſter and favourite to king James III. who put him at the head of all 
his important affairs, eſpecially his tranſactions with England, and at laſt he 
gave him in marriage his ſiſter, the lady Mary. Buchanan, who never 
conſulted any original records for what he wrote, and was a bitter enemy of 
the Hamilton family, pretends, ©* that this marriage took place during the 
« life-time of the lord Boyd, who was earl of Arran, and who had been 
„ driven into exile,” Other hiſtorians ſay, that the lady Mary, out of the 
great affection ſhe had for her firſt huſband, attended him into foreign parts; 
but was at laſt prevailed upon to return to Scotland, that ſhe might ſolicit 
her brother, the king, in favour of her huſband. But that prince continued 
inexorable, and detained: her in Scotland, while her huſband died of heart- 
break at Antwerp, and that ſhe remained a widow till the year 1474, when 
ſhe was married to the lord Hamilton. This laſt account is ſaid to be con- 
firmed by original records extant in the family; but we have a poſitive con- 
firmation of it in the works of an author, who was cotemporary with the 
lady, ſhe being alive in the year 1515. This was mr. John. Ballenden, 
archdeacon of Murray, and canon of Roſs, who, at the command of James. V. 
tranſlated the Scottiſh hiſtory of Hector Boyce, canon of Aberdeen, and 
who poſitively tells us, book XII. chap. 5. The firſt daughter of king 
« James II. was married to the lord Boyd, of whom was begotten .a fon, 
« which was ſlain by the lord Montgomery, and a daughter, married to 
e the earl of Caflils; and, after the death of the lord Boyd, this ſiſter 
of king James III. was married to the lord Hamilton, and that way the 
* houſe of Hamilton is decorit in the king's blood.” 

Hollingſhead, in his hiſtory of Scotland, ſays, That after the death of 
* the lord Boyd, the daughter of king James II. was married to the lord 
« Hamilton.” As it is known that Hollingſhead's hiſtory of Scotland, as well 
as of England, reſts upon much better authorities than Buchanan's, and that 
he only gave his name to writers of greater abilities and higher ſtations, his 
teſtimony has weight. Upon the whole, neither Buchanan, nor any other 

writer, has brought any poſitive evidence of the lord Boyd being alive at the 
time the lord Hamilton was married to the fiſter of James III, of Scotland, 
and therefore, by all the rules of hiſtorical criticiſm, we muſt admit that ſhe 
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was a widow at the time of her ſecond marriage. After all, it muſt 8 
allowed, that this James, firſt lord Hamilton was a man of parts, and we 
have no ſtronger proof of that, than his being employed in the moſt arduous 
affairs by James III. and his ſteering through all the W i} ſtate-ſhelves 
of that reign without blemiſh. He died November the ſixth, 1479. . 
His iſſue were, James, his ſon and ſucceffor, and a daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to Matthew, earl of Lenox, grandmother by him, of Henry, lord 
Darnley, duke of Albany, father of king James VI. firſt monarch of Great- 
Britain. James, the ſecond lord Hamilton, was an early favourite with his 
ſovereign, James IV. of Scotland; and, in the year 1503, he was one of 
his privy-counſellors, and ſent to England to conclude the great marriage 
between that prince and Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. Upon 
his return, and that match happily taking place, he was created earl of 
Arran, with the following preamble to his patent, which gives us a high 
idea of his merits ; and is, at the ſame time, a proof that the kings of Scot- 
land did not, without the advice of his parliament, confer high honours. 
The preamble is as follows: 5 333 


4 Sciatis nos, propter propinquitatem ſanguinis inter nos & dilectum con- 
* ſanguindem noſtrum Jacobum dominum Hamilton, & pro ſuo gratuito 
& ſervitio nobis impenſo & impendendo, ac pro ſais magnis laboribus & 
« expenſis factis & ſuſtentatis pro noſtro & regni noſtri honore, tempore con- 
* tractus matrimonii noſtri in facie eccleſiæ ſolemnizati apud noſtrum monaſ- 
« terium ſanctæ crucis prope Edinburg. ac cum aviſamento & conſenſu 
ce noſtri concilii, ac trium noſtri regni ſtatutum; pro tempore prædicto ma- 
« ture aviſatos & ex noſtra expreſſa ſcientia ac proprio motu, dediſſe, conceſ- 
« fiſſe, & hac preſenti charta noſtra confirmaſſe eidem Jacobo domino Ha- 
« milton, totum & integrum comitatum de Arran jacen. in vice comitatu de 


„ Bute, &c.” | 
The Engliſh is as follows : 


Know ye, that we, on account of the propinquity of blood between us 
and our beloved couſin James, lord Hamilton, and for his willing ſervice 
« paid and expended for us and our kingdom, at the time of the contract of 
„% our marriage, which has been folemnized in the face of the church, in 
% our monaſtery of the Holyrood, near Edinburgh, and with the advice 
« and conſent of our council, and three eſtates of our realm; we, at the 
« ſame time being maturely adviſed, have, from our own expreſs knowledge 
« and proper motion, given, granted, and by this our preſent charter con- 
« firmed, to the faid James, lord Hamilton, the whole and entire earldom 
« of Arran, lying within the ſhrievalty of Bute, &c.” 
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I have been the more particular in my account of this grant, becauſe 
Buchanan has propagated a general notion, that the firſt lord Hamilton 
obtained this earldom, which had belonged to Boyd, his wife's huſband, as 
the price of his ſervices ; whereas it is plain from dates, that the ſaid title 
and eſtate did not come to the Hamilton family till twenty-nine years after 
that marriage took place. 4 55 3 

This James, the ſecond lord Hamilton, ſignalized himſelf as a general 
officer; for with great reputation he commanded the Scotch auxiliaries, 
which were ſent to the aſſiſtance of Chriſtian II. king of Denmark. After 
that, he commanded four thouſand Scots, who were ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of Lewis XII. of France; and, in that character, he acquitted himſelf ſo 
well, that Lewis rewarded him with a penſion during his life. When he 
was in that ſervice, the battle of Flowden, ſo fatal to the Scots nation, was 
fought ; and, upon his return to Scotland, he was propoſed, by a ſtrong 
party, to be regent and tutor to the minor king. He generouſly declined that 
honour, in favour of John, duke of Albany, who had an equal relation to 
the king, but with a prior right, he being his majeſty's couſin-german by 
the male, as the lord Hamilton was by the female fide. The latter, how- 
ever, was made captain of the caſtle of Edinburgh, provoſt or chief magi- 

ſtrate of that city, and one of the guardians of the. Engliſh marches. In 
1517, upon the return of the duke of Albany to France, he was made one 
of the ſix guardians, who were to take upon them, by turns, the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, in that duke's abſence; and he died in the year 
1530. | 
"Fig wife was Beatrix, daughter of John, lord Drummond, by whom he 
had a daughter, Margaret, married to Andrew Stuart, lord Evandale and 
Ochiltree. Upon the demiſe of this his firſt wife, he married Elizabeth, 
ſiſter to Alexander, lord Hume, lord high chamberlain of Scotland, from 
whom. he was legally divorced, ſhe having a former huſband alive. Being 
thus impowered to marry again, he took to wife Janet, daughter to fir 
David Beaton, comptroller of the houſhold to king James IV. By this laſt 
lady he had iſſue, James, earl of Arran. Helen, who was married to Ar- 
chibald, earl of Argyle. And Jane, who was wife to Alexander, earl of 
Glencairn. es 

James, the ſecond earl of Arran, attended his maſter, James V. to France, 
when he courted and married the daughter of Francis I. and he ſtood god- 
father to a prince, which the ſame king James had by his ſecond wife, Mary 
of Lorrain. Being a very active nobleman, and devoted to the ſervice of 
his ſovereign, he was highly inſtrumental in ſuppreſſing the incurſions of the 
Engliſh upon the Scotch borders. Upon the death of James V. which 


happened December the fourteenth, 1542, he was, by the unanimous con- 
er. : G 
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ſent of parliament choſen protector to the young queen Mary, and governor 
of Scotland, which was ratified by an act of the three eſtates. 
The general hiſtories of Scotland are full of encomiums upon this earl's 
adminiſtration, under which, a negotiation for marriage was ſet on foot, 
between the young queen, and the prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VI. 
But many of the principal nobility confederating together, defeated the 
match; ſo invincible was their hatred to the Engliſh. This confederacy ſo 
greatly exaſperated Henry VIII. that he broke the truce concluded ſome time 
before between Scotland and England, and gave the earl of Hertford 
orders to invade Scotland, which he accordingly did; while the Scots 
received reinforcements from France, under the marſhal de Lorges. Mu- 
tual incurſions, ſome of them attended with great bloodſhed, followed 
between the two kingdoms. But, though the earl of Arran could have 
obtained the conſent of the nobility to have married the young queen with 
his own ſon, yet he continued to favour her match with the dauphin; and 
this year, he received from the French king, the order of St. Michael. This 
encreaſed the heart-burnings between the two kingdoms ; and when the 
earl of Hertford was made regent of England, he afreſh invaded Scotland 
with a powerful army, and totally defeated the Scots, under the earl of 
Arran, in the famous battle of Pinkie or Muſſelborou gg. 
This defeat, great as it was, did not daunt his lordſhip from continuing 
the ſame care of the government as before ; and he aſſembled the eſtates of 
the kingdom at Sterling, where it was unanimouſly agreed to ſend the 
young queen to France; which was accordingly done. For this ſervice, his 
| lordſhip was created duke of Chattlerault, and had a penſion of thirty thou- 
ſand livres a year, to ſupport the honour, in 1548 ; and his proximity of 
blood to the crown of Scotland, upon the deceaſe of the young queen, was 
ſolemnly acknowledged, not only by the Scotch parliament, but. by the 
French king, the young queen, and the dauphin. We have few inſtances in 
hiſtory of a diſintereſtedneſs equal to that which this noble lord ſhewed on 
all occaſions. In the year 1555, he diveſted himſelf of his regency, and 
ſurrendered the regalia into the hands of the queen-mother ; and, though he 
and his family were proteſtants, and might have effected a total revolution of 
government, yet he quietly ſubmitted to her regency, though it was extremely 
unpopular, He then retired to a private life, with the ſame untainted honour 
with which he had ſerved in a public; and, upon the return of queen Mary 
from France, in 1561, ſhe placed him at the head of her councils; a truſt 
which he well deſerved ; but which, at that time, was both difficult and 
dangerous to diſcharge. The bent of the nation was towards proteſtantiſm 
and the duke of Chattlerault was at the head of the Scotch reformation. 
The queen, on the other hand, was popiſh; her mother's government had 
loſt her the affections of the Scots, and ſhe had nothing to depend upon in 
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that country, but the loyalty, wiſdom, and moderation of the duke of 
Chattlerault. The hiftory and fate of that unhappy princeſs are well known; 
but the duke of Chattlerault continued faithfully attached fo her perſon and 
family, even after the was obliged to fly into England; and oppoſed the earl 
of Murray, and her other enemies; ſo that he was looked upon to be the 
head of the loyaliſts, as they were then called. The nation was then divided 
between the party of the king, and that of the queen. The king's name and 
authority was made ufe of by the earl of Murray, and his faction. But the 
duke of Chattlerault was at the head of a numerous and powerful party ; 
and, though a perſonal animoſity ſubſiſted between him and the regent ear} 
of Murray, yet he preferred the peace of his country to all other conſidera- 
tions. He raiſed, indeed, a conſiderable army; but he made no farther 
uſe of it than to oblige the earl to accept of equitable terms, and to ſuffer 
him and his friends to live in quiet at home. The articles drawn up, and 
mutually ſigned on this occaſion, are extremely curious and important, not 
only to the hiſtory of this family, but to that of Scotland, part of them 
being as follow : | 


elt is required, on the part of the duke's grace, and his adherents, that 
every nobleman be admitted to have his place in council, as their predeceſ- 
© ſors have been in all time of other princes of this realm. And my lord 
«« regent bearing the king's authority, ſhall be ſworn ſolemnly, from that 
„time forward, to behave himfelf uprightly and indifferently to them, as 

the remanent noblemen of this realm, in all their Honeſt and juſt cauſes, 
“ without particularity, or remembrance of any offence conceived amongſt 
them during the time of their controverſies. | 


cc 


CC 


It may be proper to inform the reader, that thoſe articles, which feem 
to be of the nature of an indefinite capitulation, are fomewhat looſe. 
The regent wanted entirely to aboliſh the queen's authority ; but 
appeared willing to grant indemnifications to her party, and to reſtore them 
to their eſtates and honours. This left her adherents at liberty to ſtrengthen 
themſelves, which they did to ſuch a degree, that it was plain, in a ſhort 
time, they muſt have been ſuperior, both in the field and the parliament, to 
the regent. They, however, gave the hoſtages named by the articles; but 
when the propoſed meeting on the tenth of April, 1569, was held, the 
regent, becauſe the duke purely and fimply refuſed to acknowledge the king's 
authority, in any other fenſe than that contained in the agreement, againſt 
all good faith, ſent him cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh. This 
exaſperated the friends of the Hamilton family, who were numerous and 
powerful; and the regent, on the twenty-third of January, 1570, Was ſhot 
dead by one of them. Upon this, the duke was ſet at liberty, he purging him 
2- 
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ſelf, . by oath, from all foreknowledge of the murder. The earl of Lenox, 
father to Henry, lord Darnly, the murdered huſband of the queen, was' 
then choſen regent, and perſecuted the Hamilton family and their eſtates 
even to barbarity ;- ſo that the duke, who was now advanced in years, 
retired to France, where he remained till the rage of war being ſomewhat 
abated, he returned to Scotland; but died on the twenty-ſecond of January, 
1575. Even his enemies could not deny this nobleman the praiſe of mode- 
ration, juſtice, and virtue ; and that he was not deficient in political talents, 
appears, from his having governed his unſteady countrymen for twelve years 
of their moſt turbulent times, with honour and reputation. He is blamed 
by biſhop Burnet, and other hiſtorians, for being of too eaſy a nature, and 
too much under the influence of his natural brother, who was archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, and who is ſaid to have been a reſtleſs, worthleſs, prelate. 
He married Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of James Douglas, earl of 
Morton, by whom he had iſſue, as follows: James, earl of Arran, his eldeſt, 
who unfortunately loſt the excellent endowments he was born with, to a 
degree of inſanity, and died in retirement, without iſſue, in 1609. Lord 
John, who was afterwards created marquis of Hamilton. Lord Claud, pro- 
genitor to the earl of Abercorn. Lord David, who died a young man. 
Lady Margaret, married to Alexander, lord Gordon, ſon and heir of George, 
earl of Huntly, without iſſue, and after his death, to James, lord Fleming, 
anceſtor to the earl of Wigton. Lady Anne, to George, earl of Huntly, 
lord high chancellor of Scotland, progenitor to the duke of Gordon. Lady 
Jean, married to Hugh, third earl of Eglinton ; but had no iſſue. 
When the earl of Arran's inſanity took place, his brother, lord John, 
was conſidered as the repreſentative of his famiy. He was born in 1532, 
and was by James V. made commendator of the abbey of Aberbrothwick, 
or Arbroth, the richeſt in that kingdom. When the civil war broke out, 
in 1567, he embarked his perſon and fortunes in the cauſe of queen Mary, 
and was one of the aſſociators, who engaged - themſelves for her deliverance 
out of priſon; and, at the ſame time, for the preſervation of her fon, and 
the puniſhment of his father's murderers. Upon that queen's flight, and 
impriſonment in England, he ſtill continued to aſſert her cauſe, on which 
account he ſuffered greatly; and, at laſt, in the year 1579, he and his bro- 
ther, lord Claud, were attainted in blood, and their eſtates forfeited, in 
what biſhop Burnet, in his preface to his Memoirs of the two dukes of Ha- 
milton, calls one of the Scotch mock parliaments. The faction then obliged 
him to fly, diſguiſed as a ſeaman, firſt to England, and then to France, 
where he rejected many ſplendid offers, which were made him by the princes 
of the houſe of Guiſe, uncles to queen Mary, to induce him to change his 
religion ; all which he magnanimouſly rejected. 
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In all the diſtreſſes of that unfortunate princeſs, ſhe expreſſed a moſt grate- 


ful acknowledgment of the loyalty and ſervices of the houſe of Hamilton; 
and both ſhe and her ſon continued the appellation of Father, which they had 
uſed to give the duke of Chattlerault, to his ſon, this lord John. It is not 
our purpoſe to enter into a detail of the hiſtory of Scotland at this period. 
What relates to the noble family I treat of, is as follows : An upſtart favou- 
rite, one Stuart, upon the forfeiture of the Hamilton family, had obtained, 
or rather uſurped, the title of earl of Arran; and, according to fir James 
Balfour's manuſcript memoirs of Scotland, “ upon the return of lord Claud 


Hamilton to that kingdom, this Stuart forced him into exile again.” All 


this exaſperated the Hamilton family to the higheſt degree; and the king 
being no better than a priſoner, they, and-ſome of the aggrieved lords, raiſed 
about five thouſand men, and ſurpriſed his majeſty at Sterling; his favourite, 

Stuart, narrowly eſcaping to France. The king appears to have been per- 
fectly reconciled to this attempt, even at the time it was made. The lords 
approached his perſon with the deepeſt profeſſions of duty and loyalty, and 
he forgave them all; but addreſſing himſelf more particularly to lord John 
Hamilton, My lord, ſaid he, I did never ſee you before, and muſt con- 
« feſs, that of all this company, you have been the moſt wronged; you 
« were a faithful ſervant to the queen my mother, in my minority, and 
« when I underſtood not, as I do now, the ſtate of things, hardly uſed.” 


This noble lord ſoon after obtained a full repeal of all his own and his family's. 


forfeitures ; and was in ſo great favour with his ſovereign, that he was made 


a privy-counſellor and governor of the then important caſtle of Dumbarton. 


His attachment to the cauſe and perſon of his unfortunate miſtreſs, queen 
Mary, was ſo conſtant and zealous, that one of the laſt things ſhe did, 
while ſhe was upon the Scaffold, was to pull from her finger a ring, and 
giving it to one of her ſervants, ſhe ordered him to carry it to her couſin, 
lord John Hamilton, who then repreſented his father that was dead (his 
elder brother being then a lunatic) and tell him, * that that was all ſhe 
then had to witneſs her great ſenſe of his and his family's conſtant fidelity 
to her, and of their ſufferings for her intereſt ; and deſired that it might 

„ebe ſtill kept in the family, as a laſting evidence of her kindneſs to it.” 


It is faid this ring has been accordingly preſerved by the noble lord's deſcen- 


dants,. and remains to this day in their poſſeſſion. Next year, viz. 1588, 
the ſame nobleman was named by the king to be his ambaſſador. extraordi- 
nary, to treat with the court of Denmark,. about a match beteen his ma- 
jeſty and the princeſs Anne, that king's daughter; but he declined this com- 
miſſion, on pretence of his advanced age. When the king undertook that 
voyage himſelf, he appointed the lord John Hamilton to be lieutenant of the 
ſouth of Scotland, and the poſtcript of his letter to him on that occaſion, 
Which is ſtill extant, is as follows, My lord, if my conſtant truſt had 
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* not been in you, of your great love towards me, I had not thus employed 

% you upon ſuch an occaſion, therefore I aſſure myſelf you will not fruſtrate 

«© my expectation”. His lordſhip more than anſwered the king's expecta- 
tion in this great truſt, Upon the king's return from Denmark with his 
bride, fir James Balfour, who was lyon king at arms of Scotland, informs 


us, that on the ſeventeenth day of May, queen Anne was crowned with all 


requiſite ſolemnity in the abbey-church at Edinburgh, by the duke of Lenox 
and the lord Hamilton, and on the nineteenth of April, r599, his majeſty, 
with great ceremony, raiſed him to the degree and dignity of marquis of 
Hamilton. This noble lord died in full poſſeſſion of his country's, as well 
as his ſovereign's, eſteem and affection, on the twelfth of April, 1604. 
His wife was Margaret, daughter of John lord Glammis, anceſtor to the 
earl of Strathmore, by whom he had a fon and a daughter, James his ſuc- 
ceffor, and Margaret married to John lord Maxwell, anceſtor to the earls 
of Nithiſdale. OILED * 5 ROO? 
James, the ſecond marquis of Hamilton, was born in 1589, and was a 
great favourite of his maſter, James the firſt of England, and ſixth of Scotland. 
He was made a gentleman of his bed-chamber and a privy counſellor. Here, 
notwithſtanding our propoſed brevity, we muſt obſerve, that the conduct of 
the Hamilton family was unexampled at that time, and in that country. They 
were ſtrict proteſtants in the — extenſive ſenſe of the word, and yet they 
loſt their all for the fake of a princeſs, who was the life and foul of popery, 
both in Scotland and in England. Tho' they were for fifty-years the next 
in ſucceſſion to the crown, yet they behaved with unparalleled fidelity and 
tenderneſs towards their ſovereigns, and diſcouraged all the advances made by 
the violent reformers for placing them at the head of the proteſtants in Scot- 
land, if they would fall in with their meaſures againſt the royal family. ' 
On the fifth of May 1608, he had, by patent, a grant of the great re- 


venues of the abbey of Arbroth. After this, he was made lord high fteward 


of his majeſty's houſhold; and on June the ſixteenth, 1619, he was made 
a peer of England by the title of earl of Cambridge, an honour which had 
always belonged to the royal family. Upon the acceſſion of king James to 
the crown of England, the people of Scotland had obtained many great and 
fienal advantages, but at the fame time they continued refractory to epiſcopal 
government, and very unwilling to contribute to the exigencies of the ſtate, 
and were degenerating into exceſſes and luxuries of all kinds. The marquis 
of Hamilton was by James thought the only proper perſon who could re- 
medy all thoſe abuſes, and accordingly he was named lord high commiffioner 
to repreſent his majeſty's perſon, in a parliament begun at Edinburgh on the 
twenty-fifth of July, 1621. The marquis appears to have behaved in this 
high truſt with vaſt addreſs and dexterity. According to the manuſcript of 
fr James Balfour, already quoted, he eſtabliſhed epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
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ſtrengthened commerce, and eaſed the other ſubjects; while, at the ſame time, 
he perſuaded the parhament to part with more money to the king, for the 
relief of the king of Bohemia, and the palatinate, than ever had been 
granted in Scotland in any age. Beſides this ſeveral ſumptuary laws were 
made. 1 | 
Upon the return of the marquis to England, he was admitted into the 
moſt noble order of the Garter, and inſtalled at Windfor, July the ſeventh, 
1623. After this, his lordſhip was, next to the duke of Buckingham, his 
maſter's fayourite, but died the third of March, 1625, when he was no 
more than thirty-ſix years of age. This was a heavy ſtroke to James, who, 
but a few days before, had loſt the duke of Lenox likewiſe, and died him- 
ſelf a few days after, prophetically obſerving, that if the branches were thus 
cut down, the root muſt ſoon follow. This ſecond marquis of of Hamilton 


was eſteemed one of the moſt graceful perſonages in his time, and in all 


other reſpect was fitted, both by nature and education, to adorn the court 


and counſels of his ſovereign. He married Anne, daughter of James earl of 


Glencairn, by whom he had iſſue three ſons, and three daughters; James 
duke of Hamilton. William, duke of Hamilton. Lord John Hamilton, who 
died young. Lady Anne, married to Hugh, earl of Eglinton, and had iflue. 


Lady Margaret, married to John, earl of Crawford, and had iſſue. Lady 


Mary, married to James earl of Queenſberry, but had no iſſue. 


James, the third marquis of Hamilton, born the nineteenth of June, 1606, 
was educated in Scotland till he was fourteen years of age; when has was 


ſent for to court, and married the lady Mary Fielding, daughter to William, 
earl of Denbigh, by Suſanna, fiſter to George, duke of Buckingham. After 
this, he purſued his ſtudies at Oxford, and afterwards finiſhed his tour of 
travels over Europe. Upon the acceſſion of Charles I. to the throne, 
he was ſworn a privy-counſellor of both kingdoms, and on the eighteenth 
of June, 1628, upon the murder of the duke of Buckingham, he was ap- 
pointed a gentleman of. the bed-chamber. Notwithſtanding the great places 
both he and his father had at court, the magnificence of their being there 
had run their fortunes into diſorder; fo that this marquis retired to Scotland, 
where he propoſed to live upon his eſtate in a private manner; but, at the 
king's earneſt requeſt, he altered his reſolution and returned to England. 
Upon the baptiſm of Charles the ſecond, in 1630, he repreſented the perſon 
of the electer palatine, commonly called king of Bohemia, and was made 
knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, on the eve of St. George's 
teaſt that year, and was that very day inſtalled at Windſor, which is the only 
inſtance of an election and inſtallation into that order being performed in 
one day. 

4 of this unuſual diſpatch was, his having the chief manage- 
ment of the elector palatine's affairs at the court of England, where it was 
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propoſed to reſtore him to his palatinate by aſſiſting the famous Guſtavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, with a body of troops ſent from Great Britain. 
The partiality of Charles the firſt for the princes of his blood, for ſuch he 
conſidered the marquis to be, made him throw his eyes upon the marquis, 
vho was then only twenty-three years of age, to command this great expedition. 
The marquis accepted of the commiſſion, and the day after his inſtallation, he 
was obliged to hurry to Scotland, to raiſe ſix thouſand men. During his ab- 
ſence, the lord Ochiltree, who is ſaid to have been a man of parts, probably to 
recommend himſelf to the king, accuſed him of an intention to make uſe 
of the army under his command, in aſſerting his claim to the crown of 
Scotland; but Charles deſpiſed the information, and the marquis was for- 
mally cleared; ſo that upon his return from Scotland, the king ordered him 
to lie in the bed- chamber all night. Ochiltree, who was the ſon of that 
Stuart, who had uſurped the title of Arran, was ſent down to Scotland, 
there to be tried for a conſpiracy againſt the marquis, by whoſe lenity he 
was only. condemned to perpetual impriſonment ; | and for twenty youre he 
was confined to the caſtle of Blackneſs. 
The hiſtory of the marquis's campaign in Germany, 1s MEETS to this 
undertaking. He failed from Yarmouth, on the thirteenth of July, 1631, 
and landed at the mouth of the Oder, between Voll-Gaſt and Uſcdom. He 
had an interview with the king of Sweden, who was 'greatly ſerved by the 
high ideas, which his enemies had of the Scotch valour, and who treated 
the marquis with the greateſt marks of eſteem and honour. The proper 
diſpoſitions being made, the marquis relieved Croſſen, took Guben, and 
blocked up Marbourg; but the garriſon being almoſt as numerous as the 
beſiegers, he was unable to take it. Upon the whole, tho' the marquis did 
not acquire great glory by his command, it is certain he loſt no reputation, 
and that he lay under prodigious diſadvantages; for, in the firſt place, the 
plague made great havock amongſt his troops; and, in the next, the deli- 
verance of the palatinate was not, at that time, the main object of Guſtavus. 
The Scotch therefore were diſſipated through the garriſon, and the whole, 
who remained under the marquis, was reduced to two regiments, which 
he gave to two colonels, while he himſelf attended the king of Sweden 
as a volunteer; but he ſo plainly perceived, that that prince had never been in 
earneſt about the affairs of the palatinate, that he deſired to be recalled, which 
Charles accordingly granted on the firſt of Auguſt, 1632, and he returned to 
England, where Charles received him with moſt ſincere marks of affection. 
This expedition into Germany involved his eſtate into freſh difficul- 
ties; but in 1633, he attended the king's coronation in Scotland. To write all 
the particulars of the marquis's life, after this, would be to write the hiſtory 
of the united kingdoms, during the reign of Charles the firſt. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that the moderation of the marquis has made his memory ſuffer 
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by both parties. His inviolable duty to the king, was unalterable to his 
Ging hour; dut he could not bear the thoughts o ſeeing his country treated 
as a conqueſt by Charles, and his violent Bigotted counſelors.” This mo- 
deration of principle has been miſrepreſented ab luke warmneſs en the one Hide, 
and diſſoyalty on the other. Charles was not a prince to receive advice Con- 
cerning his prerogative from any man; nor durſt the marquis give him any. All 
he could do, was to ernploy his intereſt in Scotland, to allay the Heat and dif 
affection there on religious and political accounts; which were encouraged 
and foſtered by the Engliſh parliament. With this intentioh, he more than 
once went to Scotland, 97 {09 his treating with the covenanters, who were 
by far the ſtrongeſt party, has, by the king's warm friends, been repreſented 
as PR. But rage ferved his r with more: addreſs. and een than 
fucdeſs. u aß NOM 

In 1638, he was appointed the king's high eombnimvner to the dene 
aſſembly of the church, which he found ſo ill diſpoſed to comply with the 
king's pleaſure, that he was obliged to diſſolve it. This trritated” Charles, 
and hoſtilities began on both fides. | The marquis of Hamilton was made 
general of the army, which was ſent by ſea to Leith; but tho” his troops 
conſiſted of five thouſand men, not above three hundred of them could fire 
a muſket, while at the ſame time the king in perſon Was advaneing towards 
Berwick, with another army. The marquis did his beſt to prevent his 
country from being made a ſcene of blood, and ſucceeded, for which his 
name has been branded as that of a traitor. The covenanters knowing their 
own ſtrength grew inſolent, and the general hiſtories of Seotland mention 
the conſequences, which brought on the ruin of the king's affairs, through 
his own obſtinacy, the print of his friends, and their cauſeleſs ſufpi- 
cions of the marquis, WhO for” _ time kved without wy Pens em- 
ployment. 

In 1642, his grace c differed to 90 to Scbtkahd: which be did with the King” 8 
approbation; but he there found matters gone toe far to be mitigated in 
favour of his majeſty. The marquis, however, did more for his ſervice than 
any man of that kingdom could have done, and the king was ſo well fatisfied 
with him, that on the twelfth of April, 1643, he created him duke ef Ha- 
milton by patent. This acceſſion of honour, and the duke not being able, 
through the king's own miſmanagement, to devide the covenanters from the 
parliament of England, once more opened the throat of calumny againſt him, 
and his enemies had the boldneſs to infinuate to the king RAR, tit He 
fecretly favoured the cauſe of the rebels. e | 

The covenanters, on the other hand, ſaw, or thought they nel an kits 
conſtraint in all the conceſſions his majeſty made in their favour 7 and the 
truth is, neither he nor his queen were ever ſo well pleaſed as when they 
were adviſed and encouraged' to proceed by force, as appeared from v4 
* of the application of Montroſe to the queen, for thoſe W mea- 
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new hich the duke of Hamilton had always oppoſed. + T he duke finding 
all his endeavours for a reconciliation fruitleſs; returned to England with his 
brother, the earb of Lanerk, who had been made ſecretary 7 ſtate for Scot- 
land. But, before he arrived at Oxford, where the king was, the inſinu- 
Ations ef his enemies had been ſo prevalent with the king, that the two 
brothers were! ordered to keep their rooms during his majeſty's pleaſure. 
He was ſoon after ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Briſtol, from therice to 
Exeter, then to the caſtle of Pendennis;: from whence he was removed to 
St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall, where he wy a Fan till it was ſur- 
rendered to the parliament's forces in 1646. 

The two brothers, during their n eng had obtdines a copy of the 
accuſation againſt them; and anſwered it article by article, with ſuch pre- 
"dfioth and juſtice, -that their enemies were aſhamed of their charge; and in 

July? that ſame year, when the duke waited upon the king at Newcaſtle, 
ths: latter bluſhed when he ſaw him, and apologiſed for his having been 
eonſtrained by bis enemies to confine him. The ſevere. and unjuſt treat- 
ment he had met with, far from abating, ſeemed only to encreaſe his- Zzeal 
for his majeſty 's ſervice, and he made incredible efforts to prevent the in- 
famous vote of the Scotch parliament, January the ſixteenth, 1647, © That 
the the king ſhould be delivered up into ſuch hands as the Engliſh 
% parliament had appointed to receive him.” Having failed in this * & 
; vour; he acted with ſo much ſpirit, that he and his friends raiſed an army for 
the king's ſervice, of which his grace was declared general. This army 
conſiſted of twelve thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. The city of 
-Garlifle was delivered up to it by ſir Philip Muſgrave. From — the 
duke marched to Kendal and Preſton. But the Engliſh royaliſts failing in 
their concert with the duke, and his men being raw and undiſciplined, and 
many of them not well affected to the cauſe they ſerved, his army was 

totally defeated at Kendal, and he himſelf made priſoner. At firſt he was 
ſent to Aſhby, from thence he was moved to Windſor, and, at laſt brought 
to London, While he was at Windſor, he made his eſcape from the caſtle ; 
hut, fatally for himſelf, he came to Southwark, where he was diſcovered, and 
again made priſoner. Whoever knows the hiſtory of king Charles, knows 
the ſhiſtory of the duke after this; that he was tried as earl of. Cambridge, 
and ſentenced to be beheaded z which ſentence was accordingly executed: upon 
him the ninth! of March, 1648-9. At the time when he could be leaſt ſuſ- 
pected of inſincerity, that is, upon the ſcaffold, and without the leaſt hopes. of 
life, he profeſſed an unalterable attachment to the cauſe for which he ed. 
and his whole depottment; till he received the fatal oke an pious, com- 

' poſed, and many: F 

He was facceeded in his honouts ha 8 8 1 Wia — of NN 
who was born December the . This nobleman, having 
received an education ſuitable to his birth, diſplayed uncommon talents for 
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buſineſs ; and, on the thirty-firſt of "March, 16 39, the king, by letters 
patent, honoured him with the titles of earl of Lanerk, lord Machanſhice 
and Polmont; and, in the year 1640, he was, upon the death of the earl of 
Sterling, appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland. In that capacity, he 
acted perfectly in concert with his brother; their principles in civil matters 
being the ſame. As to religious, this duke of Hamilton, finding the king 
was beſet with a faction which had prepoſſeſſed him againſt himſelf and his 
brother, he made his eſcape from his confinement at Oxford, and returned 
to Scotland, where, to render himſelf more uſeful to the king, he took the 
covenant ; and, when the king's affairs was inevitably gone, he ſtrenuouſly 
adviſed his majeſty to give his ſubjects all the ſatisfaction they deſired in point 
of religion, as being the only means to preſerve himſelf, his family, and King- 
doms from ruin. Conſcience did not permit his majeſty to follow this advice; 
but the earl continued to ſerve him in the Scotch parliament, with the 
utmoſt zeal and fidelity; and, upon the paſſing of the aforeſaid infamous 
vote, for delivering up the king to the Engliſh, his words in the parliament 
were, “„ As God ſhall: have mercy on my ſoul, at the great day, I would 
« rather chuſe to have my head ſtruck off at the croſs of Edinburgh, than 
« give my conſent to this vote; and then ſaid, That this was the black 
« eſt day that ever Scotland ſa w. . 


— 


As this noble lord had very quick natural parts, great addreſs in the 

management of buſineſs, with a thorough knowledge of the ſtate of parties 
in his country, and, at the ſame time, like his brother, bore unſhaken 
loyalty, he did the king vaſt ſervices in Scotland; and the earl of Clarendon. 
himſelf, who was far from being partial in favour of the Scots, gives a 
very high character of his wiſdom, addreſs, and loyalty. As he was deter- 
mined to ſerve the king, he went great lengths in his compliances with the 
preſbyterians; but the governing party in England, under whoſe power they 
were, made a point of his being ſent priſoner to London, where, no doubt, 
he muſt have undergone his brother's fate; but, having intelligence of this, 
he fled to Holland, where he received the news of his brother's murder, 
and prevailed with the king to make up matters with the Scotch preſbyte- 
rians, that. he might have one farther chance for his reſtoration. When 
Charles, in conſequence of this, went to Scotland, the preſbyterians, who 
looked upon all his gracious compliances as mere hypocriſy, which, in ſome 
ſenſe, perhaps, they were, objected to his coming to court, upon which he 
retired to his iſſe of Arran; but, upon the meeting. of the parliament, in 
1651, he was admitted to that honour, and had the greateſt part of the 
king's confidence, during his remaining reſidence in Scotland. When the 
expedition into England was reſolved on, the duke of Hamilton, at,his. own 
charge, raiſed a troop of horſe, and headed them in perſon, at the battle of 


Worceſter, where he received a ſhot in the bone of his leg, and remained 


in the hands of his enemies. The wound, at firſt, did not ſeem to be mor- 
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tals;bat proyedi ſo ini a fern days : and he died on the eleycath of September, 
Has Hewes: nobleman, who, beſides his many excellent intellect 
endbwments,- poſſeſſod g great; natural courage, as appeared by the manner 
in Which he received this deaths wound. He ſeemed to v in his laſt 
moments. that head ian opportunity of effacing, by his death, all the ſuſ- 
picions that chad been entertained of bis loyalty, during his lifeQ. 
-1Hecmatried) in the year 1637, Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of James 
Maxwell, earl di Didlctoun,: by whom he had a ſon James, who died an 
infant sand four taughters. Lady Anne, married to Robert, third earl of 
Squtheſle, and hadciſſue. Lady Elizabeth. to James, lord Kilmaurs, ſon to 
the earl of Glencaitn, and again, to fir David Cunningham of Robertland, 
without afuei:.:Lady Mary, to Alexander, earl of Calendar; after his death, 
to ſir / James Livingſtoun of Weſt Quarter, and laſt of all, to James, earl of 
Fimlater. Lady Margaret, to William Blair of that . in the oy of 
Air, and Had iſſue. 
William, duke of nan thus; doing: with ale 7 ab eſtate a 
honours of Hamilton deyolved upon the lady Anne, eldeſt daughter of James, 
the firſt duke of Hamilton. She married William Douglas, earl of Selkirk, 
eldeſt ſon of William, the firſt marquis of Pouglas, by Mary, his ſecond 
wife, daughter of George, marquis of Huntly. + | 
Buy the marriage articles, this nobleman was obliged to change his name 
to that of Hamilton, and to give the ſame to all the children of his 
family. During all the reign of Charles II. he obtained no employment or 
favour at court, excepting his having a ſeat in the council, and his being 
made a knight of the Garter, in 1662. In the next reign, that of James II. 
he was continued in his place at the council-board, and was made a lord of 
the treaſury, and an extraordinary of the ſeſſion. When the revolution 
took place, the duke, at the head of many Scotch nobility, waited upon 
the. prince of Orange, at London, deſiring him to take upon himſelf the 
government of Scotland; and when the Scotch - convention met, his grace 
was choſen preſident of it, and having a great natural intereſt in Scotland, 
he was the chief inſtrument in that kingdom of reconciling the people to 
the revolution, and in ſettling the crown upon king William and queen 
Mary. Upon the convention there being turned into a parliament, his grace 
preſided: in it as lord hi igh commiſſioner. In this parhament, epiſcopal govern- 
ment in Scotland was boliſhed, and the forfeitures of the earl of Argyle, 
and others, | who had ſuffered unjuſtly i in the two preceding reigns, were 
repealed. After this, the inſurrections in favour of king James, in Scotland, 
being ſuppreſſetl, his grace acted as firſt miniſter of ſtate in that kingdom, 
was lord preſident of the privy- council, one of the extaordinary lords of 
ſeſſion, and lord high admiral of Scotland. In 1693, he again preſided as 
lord high unde dee in that parliament, which was prorogued to the 
— of September, when he went to London, from whence he returned 
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in the following March, with an indiſpoſition upon him, woes bation» him 
to his g i dco s Fassl DW * 52 Jie qs . 100100 
By Anne, dutcheſe of Hamilton, he had We feiowig due 1 8 
duke. of Hamilton. Charles, earl of Selkirk. John,/earbof Ruglen. wand a 
earl of Orkney. Lord Bafil Hamilton of Baldoon, a gentleman of 
— — and of an affable and generous diſpoſition, which phocuted 
him a general eſteem, and had undoubtedly appeared atten this 
country, had not death taken him in che bloom of his life, in tho year 
1701. * Archibald Hamilton, late member of parliament fot the cονẽj̊5 
of Lanerk, Who was by her majeſty queen Anne, eee 
1710, appointed captain general and governor in chief of the iſland of Ja- 
maica. Lady Catherine, married to John; the firſt duke of Athol “ Lady 
Suſanna, to a, ſecond earl of Dundonald, aud after, to Charles, the third 
marquis of Tweedale. Lady Margaret, married wo" n the: fourch earl 
of Panmure. + | 7199 vici jak bn 1299! 201 
James, the Garth duke: of Hamilton, who, in his facheetl Paedme dose 
called earl of Arran, was born April the eleventh, 1658. Having finiſhed 
his travels, upon his return to England, he was made gentleman of the 
bed- chamber to Charles II. on the ſeventeenth of January, 1679 ; and, upon 
the birth of Philip, duke of Anjou, afterwards king of Spain, November | 
the ninth, 1683, he was ſent envoy extraordinary to the court of France, 
with compliments of congratulation. In the reign of James II. of England, 
and VII. of Scotland, he was, though a firm proteſtant, a great favourite, 
being made a groom of the bed- chamber, maſter of the wardrobe, and 
colonel of a regiment of horſe, and à knight of the Thiſtle, that order 
being then revived. At the time of the revolution, a principle of gratitude 
attached him to the intereſts and perſon of that unhappy prince; and though 
he afterwards complied with the government, he was at very little pains to 
diſguiſe his affection for that family; for which reaſon, he was ſometimes 
brought into trouble, and confined in the Tower of London. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, king William, on the tenth of Auguſt, 1698 granted him a 
Renz epg the death of his father. in conſequende of ' his/mother's reſigna- 
tion, to be duke of Hamilton. After / this; he lived retired for ſome years. 
Though his grace was, no friend to a buſy life, yet, even his foes ackno-w- 
ledged him 2 the greateſt abilities for public affairs. As a parliamen- 
tary ſpeaker, he was and bold, and no man int his life-time was more 
poſſeſſed, than he was, of that natural eloquenee, Rich at once penetrates 
and animates. As at cannot be denied that he whs a {trons party-man, he 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the uniom between Scotland and England, and he Was 
thought to have engaged in ſome unwarrantable practices for diſſolving it, in 
1708; fot which he was taken into the cuſtody of à meſſenger of ſtate der 
bailed out by the duke of Newcaſtle, the n of Wharton, and the lord 
Hallifax. In the enſuing parliament, he was choſen to be one of the fixteen 
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peers of Scotland; and, upon the change of queen Anne's miniſtry, he was, 
October the firſt, 1716, appointed ford Tientenant of the county palatine of 
Lancaſter. On the thirteenth of December following, he was fWorn into 
the privy-council, 'and was Createck a” peer of Great-Britain,” by the title of 
duke of Brandon, in the county of Suffolk, and baron Dutton, in the county 
of Cheſter, by letters patent bearing date September the tenth; 1711. 
_ A queſtion ariſing id the houſe of peers, concerning the legality of this 
patent, the fame was diſallowed, after very full debates; nor did either the 
duke nor any of his poſterity fit, or vote, "as Britiſh peers. © This diſappoint- 
ment, far from abating, ſeemed to encreafe her majeſtys regard for his 
grace ; for, in 1712, he was appointed maſter general of the ordnance; and 
on the twchty-xth 56 October, the Tame year, he was eleted's knight of 
the moſt noble order of the Garter, and, by her majeſty's indulgence, was 
The views of the queen and her miniftry, with regard to the ſucceſſion 
to the crown, have created various ſpeculations ; but have never been diſco- 
red. It is certain, that his grace Was, at this critical juncture, appointed 
ambaſſador extraordinary at the court of 'France, upon the concluſion of the 
peace; but while he Was Lane Wr magnificent embaſſy, he was 
unfortunately killed in a duel, by the lord Mohun, in Hyde-Park, Novem- 


ber the fifteenth, 1712. This duel, which was attended with ſome ſuſpi- 
cious, circumſtances, and, in which both combatants were killed, became, 
at laſt, a party affair, and is well known to the world; for which reaſon I 
ſhall paſs it over without further mention. Juſtice, however, obliges me 
to inform the” public, that general Maccartney, who was ſecond to lord 
Mohun, and ſuſpected of foul play towards the duke, was, upon the acceſ- 
ſion of the family of "Hanover to the throne, tried and aquitted for the 
ſame, the chief witneſs againſt him prevaricating groſsly in his evidence. 
Few characters are more difficult to be deſcribed than that of this duke 
of Hamilton. In his perfon, he was ſtrong, manly, and graceful, and is 
ſaid to have excefted all his cotemporaries in the management of the ſword”; 
and he was equally intrepid in natural courage. His parts were quick, his 
judgment fold; an I have altready/ given a character of his eloquence. But 
his friends have accuſed him of a political inconſtancy, which warm party- 
men termed cowardice, only becauſe his grace, in public matters, did not 
go ſuch unwarfantable deſperate lengths, as muſt have overthrown the con- 
ſtitution, and rendered his country a theatre of blood and civil calamity. 
He was twice marr ied. ' His firſt wife was lady Anne Spencer, daughter to 
Robert, earl of Sunderland. She died in Scotland, after bearing his grace 
two daughters, who, died young. His fecond wife was Elizabeth Gerard, 
daughter and ſole heir to Digby, lord Gerard of Bromley, by Elizabeth, his 
wife, fiſter to Charles, earl of Macclesfield. W lady, he became maſter 
of a conſiderable eſtate in Lancaſhire and Staffordſhire. His iſſue by her 
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were, lady, Elizabeth,: who died y young. Lady Catherine, who died that day 
fveh-mght the duke her father was killed. James, duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon. Lady Charlotte, married ta Charles Edwin, eſquire. Lord Wil- 
liam, Who married in 1732, Anne, daughter of Francis Hawes, eſquire, 
and dying without iſſue, at his houſe in Pall-Mall, the eleventh of July, 
1734. was interred with great ſolemnity f in the burial place of his anceſtors, 
at Hamilton; his lady ſurviving, who in May, 1735, was married to the 
lord viſcount Vane. Lady Suſan, married in 1736, to Tracy Keck, eſquire; 
and lord Anne, ſo chriſtened, in regard to her majeſty queen Anne, who 
was his godmother. 

His ſon and ſucceſſor was Db the fifth duke of on, who, on 
September the twenty- fourth, 1726, was created a knight companion of 
the ancient order of St. Andrew. On the acceſſion of his late majeſty, he 


was appointed one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber. His firſt wife 


was lady Anne Cedhran, daughter to John, earl of Dundonald, who died 


Auguſt the fourteent 55111734. leaving iſſue an only ſon he Was afterwards 
James, duke of Hamilton, His grace Agel for 2 d Wis in e 
Elizabeth, daughtet and echeir of-: n mas days 
in the county of Horſet, eſquire ; b 
1729, he had no ue by her. 4 is third Wg Elizab 
heir of Edward Spencer of Rendiſl am, in Suffoſß 2 by whom he 
had a daughter, Anne, born in A739» and two. ſons, - one born the twenty- 
ſeventh of July, 1740-5 and. nother in June, _ His 1 co died in 
March, 1742-3xiþ0d-was ſucceeded. by his eldeſt jon, 

James the fxth duke of: Hamilton and don, 
fourtèenth, 1759, Elie wth, Lg dan jy John: ee Ar 
his wife, Bridget, daughten of John, 1014 Wiceunt W 1 che |< Mp 
of Ireland, and+&ſter to the late counteſs of Coventry 


His, grace died 
January the fiftee th, ,1758;) and, by his dutcheſs wo i is Hance married to 
the marquis of Lotn, 


hy eldeſt fone and heir apparent to bis gre, Jobn, duke 
of Argyle, left: Wie; F al thi nt duke of ton and Brandon, a 
minor, born Fe 2 1 y tt 


| eit bee each, 17 5 5. Lord Douglas, born July "a 
twenty-fifth, 17 5 


„ ͤ INE 


. 


James Hamttony — 4 of Hamilton and Brandon, marquis of . 
and Clideſdale, and baron of Dutton. 


1 0 N s. 

Baron of Dutton, in the county of Cheſter, the tenth of Septeml r, 
1711, 9 queen Anne; marquis of Hamilton, the nineteenth of April, 1599, 
42 Elizabeth; duke of Hamilton, the twelfth of April, 1643, 19 Charles I.; 
and again, the tenth of Auguſt, 1698, 11 William III.; and duke of Bran- 
don, in the county of Suffolk, the tenth of September, 1711, 9 queen Anne. 
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\ HE name of this noble family is local; and, according to ſome 


antiquaries, it derives its origin from Bertiland, in Pruſſia, from 
whence a family came along with the Saxons who firſt invaded 
this kingdom. As a proof of this, we are told, that the ſcite of a town 
and caſtle near Maidſtone, in Kent, was beſtowed upon one of the anceſtors 
of the preſent duke of Ancaſter, and that from him it was called Bertie-ſtad, 
now Berſted. Whatever may be in this, it is certain, few families in Eng- 
land are of equal antiquity with this. A manuſcript in the Cotton Library 
mentions, / © Leopold de Bertie to have been conſtable of Dover-caſtle, for- 
** merly the moſt important fort in the kingdom, under king Ethelred.” 
From this perſon deſcended Theronymus de Bertie, whofe arms, upon his 
tomb, are ſaid to be three battering rams in pale. Tradition, and certain 


l quoted by heralds, ſay, «© That this Leopald loſt one of his ſons 
Yor. II. EIN — 
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% make a preſent of two pieces of gold to the convent, in token of his 
* repentance, and for the ſouls of his anceſtors.” It is more than probable, 
that thoſe terms were punctually fulfilled ; for this offender afterwards new- 
built, at his own charge, the church of the monaſtery. E 

Robert de Bertie was the ſon and heir of this Jerome, and his ſon Robert 
was father to William Bertie, who, by his wife, a daughter of Pepper, 
eſquire, had iſſue, Thomas Bertie of Berſted, in Kent, eſquire. This Tho- 
mas, in the latter end of Henry VII's reign, was captain of Hurſt-caſtle, 
in the iſle of Wight; and, on the tenth of July, the fourth of Edward VI. 
he had from Thomas Hawley, clarenceux king at arms, a grant of his 
arms and creſt, wherein clarenceux certifies, That he was deſcended of 
*« an houſe undefamed, was then captain of Hurſt-caſtle for the king's 
« majeſty, and had, of a long time, uſed himſelf in feats of arms, and good 
« works; ſo that he was worthy, in all places of honour, to be admitted, 
«© numbered, and taken in the company of other nobles.” His wife was a 
daughter of Say, eſquire, of the county of Salop, and by her he had 
a ſon, Richard Bertie, eſquire. This Richard was educated firſt in Corpus 
Chriſti college, Oxford, and was a fellow of that houſe. His accomplith- 
ments in learning, which were improved by the patronage of Thomas Wrio- 
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theſtey,” earl of Southampton, together with his knowledge of the French, 
Italian, and Latin languages, effected his marriage between him and the then 
dutcheſs dowager of Suffolk, who was, in her own right, baroneſs Willoughby 
of Ereſby, and the fourth wife of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolx. 
This lady had been ſo zealous, in the time of Edward VI. for the reformation, 
that ſhe was devoted to deſtruction by Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, under 
queen Mary. The biſhop, not daring- openly to attack fo illuſtrious a lady, 
ſent for her hufband, / mr. Bertie, and, after ſome  converfation with him 
concerning religion, he aſked him, © Whether the lady, his. wife, was now. 
« as ready to ſet up mals as ſhe had been to pull it down, when, in her pro- 
« preſs, ſhe cauſed a dog in a rochet to be carried and called by his name.” 
Though this was, perhaps, only an allegation, to give ſome colour to the pre- 
late's intended cruelty, yet mr. Bertie knew him too well to truſt him. By his 
queſtions, he ſaw that his own deſtruction was intended, and that he muſt 
ſuffer for the charge againſt his wife. He therefore applied to the queen, and 
obtained leave to go abroad, to collect fome debts due from. the emperor on 
account of ſervices performed him by the late duke of Suffolk. Accordingly 
in June, that ſame year, he went beyond ſeas, by the way of 'Dover ; and, in 
January following, the dutcheſs, by five in the morning, ſet out from her houſe 
in Barbican, and eſcaped to Leigh, in Efſex. She had with her, her young 
daughter, who was but a year old, and ſhe was diſguiſed like an ordinary merchant's 
wife. Her attendance were four of the meaneſt of her male ſervants, of 
whom, one was her fool, a neceſſary implement of greatneſs in thoſe days, and 
two female ſervants. As the perſecution for religion was then very hot, it was 
with ſome difficulty ſhe got aboard a ſhip, and, after a dangerous paſſage through 
contrary -winds, landed in Brabant, where the dreſſed herſelf, and her female 
attendants, in the faſhion of that country. - Meeting there with her huſband, 
they went from thence to Santon, in Cleveland; but the illuſtrious exiles 
found as little reſpite from the ſpirit of perſecution abroad, as they had done 
at home ; and having reaſon to believe that the biſhop of Arras, who, it ſeems, 
had an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over Santon, would raiſe up freſh ſtorms againſt 
them, they were obliged to fly on foot, with their young child, to Welel, a 
hans-town in the dutchy of Cleves, which they reached in the midſt of a 
dreadful rain. The lanſquenets, or, as they are corruptly called, lance-knights, 
a kind of military freebooters, were then very terrible in that country, and 
when they came to Weſel, mr. Bertie was refuſed a lodging by the people, who 
took him for one of thoſe lance-knights, as they did his dutcheſs for his 
concubine. In this diſtreſs, they made towards the church porch for ſhelter, 
intending to buy coals to make them a fire there, In their way thither, they 
heard two young men ſpeak in- Latin, and mr. Bertie enquired after ſome 
Walloon's houſe (for ſo proteſtant ſtrangers were there called) and they were 
accordingly conducted to one. 15 
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1 happened that eee e company of London Still yard: ther 


Ane who were a kind of privileged traders! in — and many 
of them, on account of religion, had taken refuge there, and theit chaplain 
was one mr. Pemſel, who had been in England, and lay under obligations 
to the dutcheſs. Mr. Pemſel happened to lie that very night in the houſe to 
which our noble exile and her huſband were carried, —— them known to 
the landlord and landlady, who equipped them with ſome dry cloaths. After 
that, imagining they had obtained a place of reſt, they hired à houſe in that 
town, under the protection of the magiſtrates. Queen Mary and her miniſtry 
now looked upon the dutcheſs and her huſband as rebels, or what they thought 
worſe, as open heretics; and the lord Paget, who managed the foreign cor- 
reſpondence in that reign, was ordered td concert a ſcheme for ſurpriſing them 
with a body of troops in that town. Sir John Maſon, who was then the Eng- 
liſh refident in the Netherlands, ſent intelligence of this deſign to our illuſtrious 
exiles, ſo that they were obliged haſtily to leave Weſel, where, October the 
twelfth, 1555, the dutcheſs had been brought to-bed of ſon, who, on account 
of their peregrinations, was called Peregrine. From Weſel they removed to 
the town of Winheim, in the Palatinate. Here the money they had brought 
with them from England began to fail, and they muſt have been diſtreſſed for 
the neceflaries of life, had not the famous John Alaſco informed the king of 
Poland of their quality and diſtreſſes; upon which, that prince generouſly 
offered to protect and entertain them, according to their rank, in his dominions. 
By this time, they became acquainted with doctor Barlow, who was after- 
wards biſhop of Chicheſter ; and, after ſome conſultation, they engaged him 
to carry letters of thanks to the palatine of Vilna (who had likewiſe made 
them very obliging offers) attended with a preſent of ſome jewels, which were 
ſtill left them, begging that he would negotiate their affairs with the king of 
Poland, whoſe generons offers they thank fully accepted. The letters of pro- 
tection were accordingly ſent; n on n che road wy encountered new diffieul- 
ties and dangers. 

They left Winheim in 1 557, on their way to Frankfort. Mr. Bertie, it 
feems, was mounted on horfeback, and the dutcheſs, with the reſt of Th 
family, was carried in a waggon. On the road, ſome of the landgrave's bar- 
barous ſoldiers, on account of a ſpaniel which belonged to our Engliſh travel - 
lers, with great cruelty, ſtabbed their boar-ſpears into the waggon that carried 
the datcheſs and her children, and world have murdered mr. Bertie, had he 
not rode towards a village, into which he was purſued, and being forced to 
quit his horſe, he went up a ladder into a garret window. The people of the 
village being, by this time, alarmed, he eicaped the fury of his purſuers, and 
declared who he was to one of the magiſtrates, who brought along with him a 
perſon who could talk Latin. He and his dutcheſs thus obtaining ſome reſpite 
from their perſecutions, they immediately wrote to the elector palatine, and 


to the count of Erbach; and the latter, who lived within eight miles of the 
village where they were repairing, treated them with all the reſpect and honours 
due to their rank, From thence, they proceeded quietly to Poland, where that 
king gave them a moſt honourable reception, and affigned them, for their place 
of reſidence, the earldom of Crozan, in Semigallia, where they had a kind of 
an independent juriſdiction, till Providence was pleaſed to put an end to their 
exile and troubles, by the death of queen Mary, upon which they returned 
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Bauch a vatiety of ſufferings as this illuftrious pair had encountered, naturally 
recommended them to the favour of queen Elizabeth. We accordingly. find 
that mr. Bertie attended upon her majeſty, in the fixth year of her reign, in a 
vifit ſhe made to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he had the degree of 
maſter of arts. His dutcheſs died September the fifteenth, 1580. Mr. Bertie 
ſurvived her two years, and died in the ſixty-fourth year of his age, April the 
ninth, 1582. By the inquiſition taken after his death, Auguſt the fourteenth, 
in the twenty- fourth of Elizabeth, it appears, that he was poſſeſſed of one 
third of the monaſtery. of Vawdie, alias Valdy, the manors of Edenham, and 
Scottlethorp, and rectory of Fulſton; the lordſhip and manor of Withcaſtle, 
with divets meſſuages, a meſſuage called the ſeite of the manor of Dawbney ; 
and divers meſſuages in Wothall or Withcall, Willingham, North and South 
Willingham, and elſewhere, in the county of Lincoln. He left iſſue by the 
dutcheſs, his aforefaid ſon, Peregrine, and Suſan, the ſame whom he carried 
abroad with him, who was Married firſt to Reginald Grey, earl of Kent; and, 
upon his death, to fir John Wingheld, | 
This Peregrine, in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, was, on account of his 
foreign birth, made a free denizen in parliament ; and the reader, in the appen- 
dix, will find two curious Latin records, concerning his navity. He proved 
one of the moſt illuſtrious heroes of his time; and, upon his mother's death, 
he wore mourning for her as a baron, and petitioned to be admitted in parlia- | 
ment to that dignity, The queen referred his petition to be examined by 
William, lord Burleigh, who was then high treaſurer of England, Thomas, 
earl of Suffex, lord high chamberlain, and Robert, earl of Leiceſter, who, 
having conſidered the proofs, made their report in his favour. And her 
majeſty commanded them, in conſequence of their ſaid report, to declare unto 
him, the ſaid Peregrine, that her pleaſure was, he ſhould be named and called 
lord Willoughby, and be placed, reputed and taken as lord Willoughby of 
Ereſby. This was accordingly performed in the ſtar-chamber, where the 
lords referees, and many other noblemen, had an entertainment that day; and, 
on Monday the ſixteenth following, he took his feat in parliament, next unto 
the lord Zouch of Harringworth. In 1582, the duke of Anjou, who had 
been long tantalized with the hopes of marrying queen Elizabeth, leaving Eng- 
land, was attended by lord Willoughby, among other noblemen, to Antwerp, 
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where his raſh conduct ſoon loſt him all authority in the Low Countries, 
and all his influence with Elizabeth. Next year, Elizabeth thinking to pro- 
eute a mitigation of ſeveral high duties impoſed upon her ſubjects, ſent, by 
this lord Willoughby, the order of the Garter to the king of Denmark. In 
the year 1585, the city of Antwerp having been betrayed to the Spaniards, 
queen Elizabeth came to a reſolution to ſupport the revolted provinces in the 
Netherlands; and the earl of Leiceſter was named to command her forces 
there, with very extraordinary powers. In 1 596, the town of Zutphen was 
beſieged by the earl of Leiceſter, and the duke of Parma, the Spaniſh 
governor of the Low Countries, made diſpoſitions for relieving it. This 
brought on a battle, in which all the flower of the Engliſh nobility, and 
many other perſons of great diſtinction, ſerved under the earl of Leiceſter. 
The lord Willoughby was in the hotteſt part of the action, which lay about 
a chapel that had been taken and entrenched by the Engliſh, and attacked by 
the Albanian horſe, the beſt troops in the Spaniſh. army, under George 
Creſſia, their general. The encounter was very bloody, and it was with 
great difficulty that the Engliſh courage made head againſt the diſcipline of 
their enemies. None ſignalized themſelves more in that day of wonders than 
the lord Willoughby, and the famous fir Philip Sidney, who then received 
his death wound. The lord Willoughby, with better fortune, encountered 
Creſſia hand to hand, unhorſed him, and took him priſoner. It is to this 3 
occaſion, perhaps, we are to refer the following ſtory, told of his lordſhip I 
by Fuller, in his Worthies of England : “ Once (ſays he) he took a jennet, 3 
« managed for the war, which was intended for a preſent to the king of 
« Spain, and was deſired by a trumpeter from the general to reſtore it, offer- 
ing this lord one thouſand pounds down for him, or one hundred pounds 
% per annum during his life, at his own choice.” This lord returned, 
«© That if he had been any commander, he freely would have ſent him back, 3 
« but being but an horſe, he loved him as well as the king of Spain him- 43 
« ſelf, and would keep him.” Our general hiſtories are full of the bad 2 
management and ambition of the earl of Leiceſter, in the Low Countries, 
ſo that Elizabeth, notwithſtanding the extraordinary affection ſhe had for 
him, was forced to recal him; and fo great was the reputation which the 
lord Willoughby had acquired, that he was named to ſucceed Leiceſter in 
the chief command of the army; but bound up by his commiſſion from 
doing any thing without the advice and conſent of fir William Pelham. The 
Engliſh in the Low Countries, at that time, held Gertrudenberg, Naerden, 
Heſdin, and Medenblick. Sir William Ruſſel had laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſ- 
ing Campvere, with Elizabeth's own privity, though ſhe had pretended to 
check the earl of Leiceſter for ſuch attempts; but the ſtates diſcovering her 
deſign, ſhe found it was impracticable for her to ſucceed in the plan, which ſhe 


had ſecretly formed, and ſent the lord Willoughby orders to favour the family 
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of Orange, which he effeQually did, and thereby, in fact, that family was 
raiſed, and the ſovereignty of the United Provinces eſtabliſhed in the end. 
The earl of Leiceſter died in the famous year 1588; and that year the duke 
of Parma laid fiege to Bergen-op-Zoom, which was defended by lord Wil- 
loughby. It is not my intention to enter into the particulars of that ſiege, 
by which his lordſhip acquired immortal honour. The prince of Parma has 
always been eſteemed one of the greateſt generals that ever lived; but the 
defence, made by the lord Willoughby, was conducted with ſuch courage and 
judgment, that the prince was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after thinking him- 
ſelf, in a manner, ſure of the place. Upon the aſſaſſination of Henry III. 
of France, Henry IV. applied in his diſtreſs, which was ſo great that he 
even wanted the neceflaries of life, to Elizabeth for relief. He petitioned 
her for ten thouſand pounds to pay his Swiſſers, and for a ſum for taking a 
body. of Germans into his pay. Elizabeth, without loſing a moment of 
time, ſent to Henry twenty-two thouſand pounds in ſpecie, which Hen 
owned to be a larger ſum than ever he had ſeen at once before. She like- 
wiſe ordered her ſhips to diſtreſs the navigation of thoſe cities, which diſ- 
owned the royal authority, and formed a league for his ſupport amongſt the 
princes. But the moſt important piece of friendſhip ſhe ſhewed him, was, 
in ſending orders for the lord Willoughby to march to Henry's aſſiſtance, 
at the head of four thouſand Engliſh troops. He immediately began his 
march, and the chief officers under him were, fir Thomas Wilford, who 
acted as marſhal of the camp ; fir John Burroughs, fir Thomas Drury, and fir 
Thomas Baſkerville, who commanded. regiments. | 
Henry was reduced almoſt to deſpair, when the lord Willoughby received 
his orders to begin his march; and from that moment he. thought himſelf 
{ure of victory. His great enemy, the duke of Mayenne, had, at this time, 
forced him to entrench himſelf at the village of Arguer, and had actually 
beſieged Dieppe, which, by Elizabeth's means, had ſided with Henry. But 
no-ſooner did the latter hear that the lord Willoughby had begun his march, 
than he declared his reſolution of immediately offering his enemy battle. 
Lord Willoughby had then advanced as far as Abbeville, and Henry ſent the 
marſhal Biron to ſtop him there, that he might be at hand to join himſelf, 
and, at the ſame time, to cut off the reinforcements that were pouring into 
the enemy. In the mean while, Henry gained the battle of Arguer. againſt 
the duke of Mayenne, and being joined by the lord Willoughby, his army 
was at the gates of Paris, before his enemies had recovered out of their con- 
ſternation. The Engliſh, as well as French, hiſtorians, are inexcuſable in the 
ſcanty accounts they have given us of the actions performed by his lord- 
ſhip, and the brave Engliſh troops under him; but I am able to ſupply their 
lameneſs by a much better authority; I mean, a letter under Henry's own 


hand to queen Elizabeth. During the fiege of Paris, the Engliſh ſtormed 
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a baſtion lying between the Seine and the gate of Marcellis, with ſuch intre- 
pedity, that Henry thought his capital was now as good as reduced to his 
obedience; but the efforts made by the duke de Mayenne, and the deſperate 
defence of the leaguers, obliging him to retire, he wrote a letter to Elizabeth, 
of which the following is a tranſl ation. i iti 
% Madam, „ baſs . 

The great ſhare which your majeſty has in our war, by the ſeaſonable 
« affiſtahce you have given us, together with the, obligations I am under to 
«« you for the care and good-will you have ſhewn for my intereſts, makes it 
« highly reaſonable you ſhould be acquainted with what paſſes here. I 
« have therefore thought proper, after the ſucceſs of the alarm and con- 

«ſternation which I carried to Paris, of which I had almoſt made myſelf 
« maſter, to order the lord Beauvoir, as I do at preſent, to impart every 

„ thing to you. o Pn OL RO. 
« You may, madam, be entirely ſatisfied, that I have been ſo effectually 
« ſeryed by your troops, and haye had ſuch convincing proofs of the good 
% conduct and courage of the lord Willoughby, who is worthily. ſeconded 
« by all the other gentlemen, your ſubjects here, that they more and more do 
« honour to your judgment in your choice of them, and increaſe the many 

obligations I lie under already to your majeſty. All I can add farther, and 
] do it with great good-will, is, to declare, that I think myſelf bound to 
« be more your's than my own, nor can my affection receive any addition 
« to what I have long felt; all I am, and all I can do is, without reſerve, 
« your's ; therefore, moſt humbly kiſſing your hands, I beg that you will 
« believe, that I ſhall be ever more your's than my wo mn. 
CO nd re el wy 0 £7 WCACWINKY:- 


* Poſtſcript. I aſſuredly expect the continuance of your good-will, eſpe- 
« cially in my neceflities.” | 29 . 


Ihe future ſucceſſes of this campaign on Henry's ſide, were chiefly owing 
to the Engliſh, who aſſiſted at the ſieges of Eſtampes and Joinville, by which 
Henry cut off the communication between Paris and Orleans. They were 
likewiſe the inſtruments of taking that year, Vendoſme, Mons, Falais, Lugon, 
and Harfleur ; but it was the misfortune of Elizabeth, that ſhe ſeldom was 
generous to thoſe who did her the moſt important ſervices; for, from mo- 
tives of frugality, ſhe called home this brave body of troops, and they were 
diſbanded ; nor was Henry able to retain them in his ſervice. Both thoſe 
ſovereigns had foon reaſon to repent this diſmiſſion, and Henry, who, like 
Elizabeth, was not over liberal to merit, ſoon found his affairs again grow 
deſperate. 55 
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It is probable that, after this, the lord Willoughby, who, perhaps, did not 


think himſelf well treated, went abroad, on pretence of recovering his health 
at the Spaw. It is certain, that Elizabeth, in the year 1594, expecting to 
be invaded by the Spaniards, took his lordſhip's abſence out of his own 
country ſomewhat amiſs, and wrote to him the following letter, which is 
a noble proof of the vaſt eſteem ſhe had for his perſon and virtues, and 
which, mr. Fuller aſſures us, in his Worthies, he copied from the original. 
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_— Good Peregrine, 
« We are not a little glad that, by your journey, you have received ſuch 


- 


good fruit of amendment ; eſpecially when we conſider how great vexa- 
tion it is to a minde devoted to actions of honour, to be reſtrained, by any 
indiſpoſition of body, from following thoſe courſes, which, to your own 
reputation, and our great ſatisfaction, you have formerly performed. And 
therefore, as we muſt now (out of our deſire of your well-doing) chiefly 
enjoyne you to an eſpecial care to encreaſe and continue your health, 


which muſt give life to all your beſt endeavours; ſo we muſt next as 


ſeriouſly recommend to you this conſideration, that in theſe times, when 
there is ſuch an appearance that we ſhall have the trial of our beſt and 
noble ſubjects, you ſeem not to affect the ſatisfaction of your own private 
contentation, beyond the attending on that which nature and duty chal- 
lengeth from all perſons of your quality and profeſſion. For, if neceſ- 
farily (your health of body being recovered) you ſhould elloigne yourſelf 
by reſidence there, from thoſe imployments, whereof we ſhall have too 
good ſtore, you ſhall not ſo much amend the ſtate of your body, as haply 
you ſhall call in queſtion the reputation of your mind and judgment, even 
in the opinion of thoſe that love you, and are beſt acquainted with your 


« diſpoſition and diſcretion. 
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Interpret this our plaineneſs, we pray you, to an extraordinary eſtima- 


tion of you, for it is not common with us to deal fo freely with many ; 
and believe that you ſhall ever find us both ready and willing, on all occa- 
ſions, to yield you the fruits of that intereſt, which your endeavours have 
purchaſed for you in our opinion and eſtimation. Not doubting, but 
when you have with moderation made trial of the ſucceſſes of theſe your 
ſundrie peregrinations, you will find as great comfort to ſpend your days 
at home as heretofore you have done; of which we do wiſh you full 
meaſure, howſoever you ſhall have cauſe of abode or return. Given 
under our ſignet, at our mannor of Noneſuch, the ſeventh of October, 


1594, in thirty-ſeventh year of our reign. Your moſt loving ſovereign. 


| 4 | Bi 
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This letter ſeems to have had the effect intended by the writer; for the 
lord Willoughby died in 1601, in the important poſt of. governor of Ber- 
wick. I have little more add to the account I have given of this brave 
nobleman, but a few particulars that may be cleared up from Fuller, and 
other writers. According to them, “ he was no admirer of a court. The 
« camp was his proper element, being a great ſoldier, with ſuitable magna- 
« mity; and he was wont to ſay, that he was none of the reptilia, who 
* who could creep on the ground. When one ſent him (ſays Fuller) an 
« inſulting challenge, whilſt he lay fick of the gout, he returned this anſwer, 
that, although he was lame of his hands and feet, yet he would meet 
« him with a piece of a rapier in his teeth.” The character given of him 
by fir Robert Naunton, is, That he was one of the queen's firſt ſwordſ- 
« men, and a great maſter of the art military.” His teſtament 1s dated at 
Berwick, Auguſt the ſeventh, 1590, and the manner in which it is con- 
ceived, proves him to have been a pious, worthy man, and a prudent, 
affectionate father; but it contains little elſe that is memorable. Ry it he 
e bequeaths a cup of gold, to the value of one hundred pounds, or ſome jewels 
« of that value, to queen Elizabeth, and a chain of gold, which was given 
him by the palſgrave (the elector palatine, I ſuppoſe, who ſerved with 
« him in France) with the palſgrave's figure to it, ſet with diamonds, to 
«© his eldeſt ſon, Robert, to whom he likewiſe leaves his plate and ſilver 
« veſſels.” Sir William Dugdale mentions, © That he gave to his fon Pere- 
_ «© prine, a diamond ring, which he received from the French king, when 
he ſerved in France, with a charge, upon his bleſſing, to tranſmit it to his 
« neirs.” TEE} 

His lordſhip married Mary, daughter to John, earl of Oxford, by Mar- 
garet, his ſecond wife, ſiſter and heir of the whole blood to earl Edward, in 
the year 1582. By this match, he had iſſue, five ſons, and a daughter, 
Catherine, who had four thouſand pounds to her fortune, and was contracted 
to Charles Sheffield, eſquire, eldeſt fon and heir to lord Sheffield; but the 
young gentleman dying before the marriage took place, ſhe was afterwards 
married to fir Lewis Watſon of Rockingham-caſtle, in the county of North- 
ampton, afterwards lord Rockingham. The ſons were; firſt, Robert the 
firſt earl of Lindſey. Second, Peregrine, who was made one of the knights 
of the Bath, at Durham-houſe, at the creation of Henry, prince of Wales: 
he died in 1640. Third, Henry. Fourth, Vere. And Fifth, Roger. 

Robert, the firſt earl of Lindley, like his father, early betook himſelf to 
a military life, and gained a very high reputation as an officer, both by ſea 
and land, in foreign parts, particularly in the Low Countries. In the firſt 
year of James I. being then ſummoned to the houſe of peers, he took his 
place there accordingly. And thereupon, making his claim to the earldom 
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of Oxford, as alſo to the titles of lord Bulbeck, Sandford, and Badleſinere, 
and to the office of lord high chamberlain of England, as ſon and heir to Mary, 
the ſole heir female of that great family, according to fir William Dug- 
dale, that office was, after a long diſpute, adjudged to belong to him; and 
« being admitted into the houſe with his ſtaff, on the thirteenth of April, 
* the ſame year, he took his ſeat above all the other barons.” On January 
the fifth, 1604, he was, with Charles, duke of Albany, the king's ſon, 
and ten others, made a knight of the Bath. On the twenty-ſecond of No- 
vember, in the ſecond year of Charles I. he was made earl of Lindſey, by the 
name and deſignation of Robert, lord Willoughby of Willoughby, Beake, 
and Ereſby, lord great chamberlain of England. He received this honour, 
as is expreſſed in the preamble to his patent, “for being the brave ſon 
6 of a moſt noble and gallant father, and for his own merits in the public 
« ſervice, when in Denmark and Norway, and likewiſe when he com- 
« manded the forces in the United Provinces,” meaning the fix thouſand 
troops which Charles I. had there in pay, „where he behaved as a valiant 
« knight fit for command, and crowned his high bixth with virtue, wiſdom, 
« and ſweetneſs of behaviour. Alſo remembering (ſays the patent) his here- 
« ditary right to the office of lord high chamberlain of England, devolved 
« upon him from Robert de Vere, his next couſin and heir; and, as that 
« place, in the earlieſt times, was enjoyed by no perſon under the degree of 
« an earl, for which, and the other reaſons, he was raiſed to that dignity.” 
Four years after he was elected and inſtalled a kniglit of the moſt noble order 
the Garter. | 2 | 
I cannot, again help blaming the inaccuracy, neglect, or ignorance of our 
hiſtorians, who have omitted to record the particulars of his lordſhip's 
command by ſea and land. The truth is, the greateſt actions of his youth 
were performed abroad, where (in that reign) very few officers or ſoldiers 
committed any thing to paper, and his lordſhip ſuffered common fame to 
ſpeak his merits, which it did very liberally, he being, at the time I now 
treat of, accounted the moſt proper man in England for a high command ; 
nor was it long before he was preferred to one. 

The partiality of Charles towards his favourite the duke of Buckingham, 
never did ſo much harm to England, as when it led him to give that noble- 
man the command of the flect appointed for the relief of Rochelle, then 
detended by the French proteſtants, and where hs ſacrificed the treaſure, the 
blood, and reputation, of his country. But the miſchief did not end even 
here; for after his tragical death, which happened while the fleet was again 
about to ſail for the relief of the ſame place, it appeared that, through the 
venality of his relations and dependants, the fleet was neither victualled nor 


officered for ſuch an attempt, and that its ſtores, rigging and ordnance, 
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were inſufficient. Upon the death of Buckingham, the earl of Lindſey was 
the very next day appointed to the command of the fleet in his room, as 
high admiral, and upon a review of the ſtate of the navy, it was found as ] 
have repreſented it. The preſence of Charles, who came on that occaſion 
to Portſmouth, did but little towards remedying thoſe abuſes. It was the 
eighth of September before the earl was ready to fail, and when Charles took 
leave of him, he inſtructed him to do all he could for thꝶ relief of Rochelle, 
but to attempt nothing but by the advice of the Frendh duke of Soubize, 
who was preſent when that order was given. On the eighteenth of the ſame 
month, the fleet arrived in the road of Rochelle, but was becalmed for two 
days. At laſt, a breeze ſpringing up, the admiral, with the fleet, ſtood towards 
the harbour; but the Engliſh ſhips being commanded by officers, who had 
neither experience nor courage, nothing but an ineffectual cannonading en- 
ſued. It was in vain for the earl of Lindſey to call councils of war; he faw 
that his captains would not fight, and Soubize was ſo unjuſt, as to place their 
cowardice to the earl's account, whom he accuſed of a correſpondence with 
the French court. At laſt, however, his lordſhip prevailed with them to 
make one decifive attempt upon the famous dike, with which the cardinal _ 
de Richlieu had entirely blocaded the place; but it was too late, for the 
inhabitants were forced to ſurrender it before the operation took place, and 
the earl was obliged to return with the fleet to England, where be accuſed 
ſeveral of the officers for not having done their duty, and expofed the ſhame- 
ful deficiencies in fitting out the ſhips. The officers were confined, yet 
being the creatures of Buckingham, they never were brought to trial, though 
commiſſions for that purpoſe were iſſued out. „ 

The next public buſineſs which his lordſhip was engaged in, was of a 
pretty extraordinary nature. Two Scotſmen, the lord Reay, and an officer, 
one Ramfay, had a difference about the duke of Hamilton, who, according 
to lord Reay, was ſaid by Ramfay to aſpire to the the crown of Scotland. 
There being on neither fide any proof, but the affirmation of the two par- 
ties, the king thought the charge of ſuch a nature, as that it could not be 
determined but by ſingle combat, and the earl of Lindſey was, for that purpoſe 
only, created lord high-conſtable of England, to award the combat, which 
he did with great formality. | | 

The liſts being accordingly prepared, the two parties mounted the ſtage in 
very rich apparel, when the combat was ſtaid by an order from his majeſty. 
This happened in 1631. We know little or nothing of his lordſhip till, 
upon the breaking out of the differences between the Engliſh court and the 
Scotch covenanters, he was made governor of Berwick. The truth is, his 
lordſhip does not ſeem to have been fond of court employments, and would 
gladly have declined all, could he have done it with honour. 1 8 8 
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But in the year 1642, the violence of the parliament faction did not leave 
it in his option to be neutral, and the king, with the approbation of all his 
friends, named him to the command of his army. Nothing but the deep 
ſenſe which the earl of Lindſey had of his duty, could have made him accept 
of this command at ſuch a time. The great officers who were to ſerve 
under him, were unacquainted with military ſubordination, which he con- 
ſidered as the ſoul of diſcipline ; and the king was fo impolitically partial to 
his nephew prince Rupert, who was not above twenty-three years of age, 
that he made him his general of the horſe, and inſerted a clauſe in his com- 
miſſion, exempting him from being obliged to obey any orders but what 
came from the king himſelf. This general diſregard of diſcipline gave the 
earl many melancholy apprehenſions. He oppoſed the diſpoſitions of the 
royal army at the battle of Edgehill, which are allowed to have been un- 
ſoldier-like ; and perceiving that prince Rupert and the young officers carried 
every thing in the councils of war, he declared that he did not look upon 
himſelf as a general, and that he would die as a private colonel, with a pike 
In his hand, at the head of his regiment; and he was as good as his word. 
For when the king's troops had the advantage on both the wings, the error 
of the diſpoſition which his lordſhip had endeavoured to prevent, was fatally 
diſcovered. The center of the royal army proved too weak, and the king's 
body of reſerve was far inferior to that of the parliament, under Balfour, 
whoſe horſe and foot charged the flank and rear of the king's center, where 
the earl ſerved at the head of his own regiment, and received his death's 
wound. His eldeſt fon, the lord Willoughby, was in the ſame diviſion 
with his father, whom he attended in all his danger, and perceiving him to 
be wounded, fo as that he could not be moved off from the field of battle, 
he ſuffered himſelf to be taken priſoner by a captain of the parliament's 
horſe, that he might do his laſt duties to his father, in attending and comforting 
him. The character of this great man, and the manner of his death, is fo 
well and ſo particularly deſcribed by the earl of Clarendon, who knew him 
_ perſonally, that it would be unpardonable in me to omit his words, 
He was (ſays his lordſhip) a man of great honour, and ſpent the youth 
and vigour of his age in military actions and commands abroad, and albeit 
he indulged to himſelf great liberties of life, yet he {till preſerved a very 
good reputation with all men, and a very great intereſt in his country, as 
appears by the ſupplies he and his ſon brought to the king; the companies 
of his own regiment of foot being commanded by the principal knights 
and gentlemen of Lincolnſhire, who engaged themſelves in the ſervice 
** principally out of their perſonal affection to him. He was of a very gene- 
rous nature, and punctual in what he undertook ; exact in what was due 
to him, which made bear that reſtriction ſo heavily which was put upon 
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* him by the commiſſion granted to prince Rupert, and by the king's pre- 
«« ferring the prince's opinion in all matters relating to the war, before his. 
„Nor did he conceal his reſentment; for thæ day before the battle, he ſaid 
* to ſome friends, with whom he had uſed freedom, that he did not look 
on himſelf as general, and therefore he was reſolved, when the day of 
*« battle ſhould come, that he would be at the head of his regiment as a 
«« private colonel, where he would die. He was carried out of the field to 
the next village (and if there could have been a ſurgeon procured, it was 
*« thought that his wound would not have proved mortal); and as ſoon as the 
other army was compoſed by the coming of the night, the earl of Eſſex, 
* about midnight, ſent fir William Balfour, and ſome other officers, to ſee him, 
and meant himſelf to viſit him. They found him on a little ſtraw in a 
poor houſe, where they had laid him in his blood, which had run from 
him in great abundance. He ſaid he was ſorry to ſee ſo many gentlemen 
„ (ſome whereof were his old friends) engaged in ſo foul a rebellion, wiſh- 
« ing them to tell the earl of Eſſex, that he ought to throw himſelf at the 
« king's feet to beg his pardon, which if he did not ſpeedily do, his memory 
% would be odious to the nation. And continued this kind of diſcouſe with 
« ſuch vehemence, that the officers by degrees withdrew themſelves, and 
prevented the viſit the earl of Eſſex intended him, who only fent him his 
«« beſt ſurgeon, but, in the very opening of his wounds, he died before 
morning of the loſs of blood. He had very many friends, and few ene- 
mies, and died generally lamented.” | 1 8 | 
This Robert, firſt earl of Lindſey, took to wife Elizabeth, the only child 
of Edward, the firſt lord Montague of Boughton, by Elizabeth his firſt wife, 
daughter to fir John Geffrey, knight, lord chief-baron of the exchequer, 
and by her he had nine ſons (fir William Dugdale mentions only eight) and 
five daughters. The ſons were, Montague, who ſucceeded him, and, before 
his father was created earl of Lindſey, was fir Montague. Second, Roger, 
who was made knight of the Bath at the coronation of Charles I. and who 
married Urſula, daughter and heir of fir Edward Lawley, of Wenlock, in 
the county of Salop, knight. This fir Roger Bertie died the fifth of October, 
1654, and his ſon Robert, who ſurvived him, died in 1698, without iſſue. 
Third, Robert, who died 1708. Fourth, Peregrine, who married Anne, 
daughter and coheir of David Hervey, of Evedin, in the county of Lincoln, 
and in her right became poſſeſſed of that place: he left by her an only 
daughter and heir, Elizabeth, married to William, lord Withrington. Fifth, 
Francis, a captain of horſe in Ireland, where he was killed in the king's 
ſervice in 1641. Sixth, Robert, who was ſecretary to the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms : he was born the firſt of January, 1619, and he married, 


firſt, Alice, daughter of Richard Barnard, eſquire; ſecond, Elizabeth, 
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daughter of fir Thomas Bennet, of Baberhame, i in the county of Cambridge ; 
and thirdly, Mary, daughter to Robert Halſey, of Great Gaddeſden, Hert- 
fordſhire, eſquire, and relict of John Croſby, eſquire. Seventh, Henry, who 
was killed in the king's ſervice at the battle of Newbury. Eighth, Vere, 
who died unmarried, at Newport, in the county of Eſſex. Ninth, Edward, 
born the ſeventeenth of October, 1624, and died the twenty- fifth of De- 
cember, 1686. The daughters were; firſt, Catherine, married to ſir William 
Paſton, of Oxnead, in the county of Norfolk, baronet. Second, Elizabeth, 
wife of fir Miles Stapleton, of Carlton, in the county of York, Knight. 
Third, Anne, who died unmarried, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
in 1660. Fourth, Mary, the wife of the famous and reverend doctor John 
Hewit, who loſt his head for his loyalty to Charles I. and then to fir 
Abraham Shipton, knight. Fifth, Sophia, married to fir Richard Chadworth, 
knight, and doctor of laws. 

Montague, the ſecond earl of Lindſey, ſerved as captain of his majeſty's 
guards, in the expedition againſt the Scots in 1639. He gained ſo much 
Honour by his filial piety at the battle of Edgehill, that he was releaſed on 
ealy terms; but he ſtill bravely perſevered in his attachment to the royal 
cauſe. He fought for the king in both battles of Newbury, of Cropedy, 
and Leſtwithiel. When, by his majeſty's bad intelligence of his enemy's 
motions, a battle became unavoidable at Naſeby, his lordſhip, with the earl 
of Litchfield, commanded the body of reſerve, conſiſting of the king's own 
\ regiment of foot-guards, a regiment of horſe guards, prince Rupert's regi- 
ment of foot, and ſome other draughts, the whole drawn up lo as to 
ſupport the center of the king's army. This body long made a vigorous 
ſtand againſt the victorious army of the parliament, which was commanded 
by Fairfax, Cromwell, and the flower of their generals, but being ſeparated 
from the foot in the center, they were at laſt obliged to give way, and the 
earl of Lindſey was wounded in the action. The royal cauſe never could 
recover this blow, but his lordſhip, though, with the other great friends of 
Charles, he was obliged to ſubmit to his enemies, never omitted any oppor- 
tunity of ſerving him with zeal and fidelity, and his majeſty conſidered him 
on all occaſions as one of the wiſeſt of his ſubjects. When, previous to the 
treaty of the Iſle of Wight, his majeſty had the indulgence of being adviſed 
by ſome of his moſt faithful ſubjects, the earl of Lindſey, who, before his 
confinement, was one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber, one of his privy- 
counſellors, and attended him, while he was at liberty, through all his miſ- 
fortunes, was ambnglt the firſt of the noblemen whom Charles called for; 
and when the parliament's commiſſioners were gone, the duke of Richmond 
and his lordſhip, and a very few others of his faithful counſellors, were per- 

mitte to remain about his perſon. Charles, at the opening of the treaty, 
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had unfortunately given his word of honour that he would not attempt to 
eſcape during' the negotiation ; but by this time the army had taken the 
negotiation out of the parliament's hands, and had abridged him of the 
liberty he had enjoyed during the treaty. This gave the earl of Lindſey, 
and his majeſty's other friends, many melancholy apprehenſions, which were 
turned into certainties, when, by the power of the army, the command of 
Cariſbrook-caſtle, where the king was, was taken from Hammond, who had 
behaved tolerably well to Charles, and given. to colonel Evers, one of his 
bloodieſt enemies. His majeſty was then ſurrounded with new guards, who 
were carried from the mainland in the night-time. . All which indicated, 
that the negotiation was, in fact, at an end. They therefore were importunate 
with Charles, while it was yet in his power, to make his eſcape. He re- 
fuſed to do this, either from a ſenſe of honour, or becauſe, as he ſaid, the 
preſervation of his perſon was neceſſary both to the parliament and the 
army. The earl of Lindſey, finding him under this fatal deluſion, ſaid to 
him, „Take heed, fir, leſt you fall into ſuch hands as will not ſteer by 
«* ſuch rules of policy. Remember Hampton-court, where your eſcape was 
«© your beſt ſecurity.” Happy had it been for Charles, had he followed this 
wiſe and almoſt prophetical advice, for next day he was hurried off to Hurſt- 
caſtle, and put under cloſe confinement from all his friends and followers. 
The parliament reſenting thoſe proceedings, matters came to extremities 
between them and the army, who now aſſumed to themſelves the powers of 
both houſes. While Charles lay under ſentence of death, the earl of Lindſey 
is ſaid to have been one of thoſe noblemen who offered to ranſom his life 
with their own. After his murder, the duke of Richmond, the marquis of 
Hertford, and the earls of Southampton and Lindſey, interceded with thoſe 
in power for leave to bury his body in St. George's chapel at Windſor, and 
prevailed, on condition that the expences of the funeral ſhould not exceed 
five hundred pounds, and that the funeral rites of the church of England 
ſhould not be made uſe of upon the occaſion. aides. 
It is extremely remarkable, that thoſe four noblemen, who had the courage 
to eſpouſe their maſter's cauſe after death, were more unmoleſted by the 
rebel government, than any royaliſts of their quality. The earl of Lindſey 
paid no more than fix hundred and forty-ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and 
three hundred pounds a year, as a compoſition for his eſtate, and enjoyed the 
reſt of it in a life of privacy during the continuance of the uſurpation, and 
in making remittances to his exiled ſovereign. That he kept a correſpondence 
with Charles II. while that prince was in baniſhment, is, I think, ee 


probable, by the following letter, endorſed by ſir Edward Hyde's (afterwards 
carl of Clarendon) own hand. 
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de The kinge to the duke of Yorke, by mr. Bartie, September 1653. 

| *« Though, God be thanked, I mend apace, yet you may ſee that I am not 
«« {oe well as I would be, ſince I am compelled to uſe another's hand, which 
„ had rather doe then that this bearer, mr. Bartiee, a ſonne of the earl 
« of Lindſey, ſhould go without my recommendation of him to you. His 
« purpoſe is to apply himſelf to the profeſſion of a ſoldier, and he deſires 
„ to be under your protection and command; and I am very well pleaſed 
« that perſons of that quality ſhould have their dependence upon you. I 

« ſhall not neede to delixge you to give him all countenance and encourage- 
« ment, which I am confident he will deſerve, for he hath ſpent his time 


« yell abroad. | 


1 ſhall hope to be ſo well as to be able to take the ayre ſhortly, if the 
«« weather growes better.” | MY 


This noble earl lived to ſee the reſtoration of Charles II. but without reap- 
ing any fruits from it in point of fortune, for the immenſe expences of 
blood and treaſure he and his family had been at in ſupport of the royal 
cauſe. He received, however, ſome acceſſion of honour, being ſworn of the 
privy-council, and made lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the count 
of Lincoln, on the ſixteenth of July, 1660 ; and, on the twentieth of Auguſt 
following, cuſtos rotulorum of Oxfordſhire. On the firſt of April, 1661, 
he was elected a knight companion of the moſt noble order of the Garter, 
and inſtalled at Windſor, on the ſixteenth of the ſame month. At the king's 
coronation, he was allowed his claim as lord high chamberlain, and acted as 
ſuch. Both public and private accounts agree it is difficult to fay too much in 
honour of this great man, whoſe wiſdom, courage, generoſity, and com- 
_ paſſion, gleamed forth in every action; by his amiable conduct he gained the 

affection of his prince, and- good will of all men. He died at Camden-houſe, 
near Kenſington, July the twenty-fifth, 1666, aged fifty-eight, and lies 
buried at Edenham, with his father. 

Montague, the ſecond earl of Lindſey, had for his firſt wife, Martha, 
daughter to ſir William Cockain of Ruſhton, in the county of Northamp- 
ton, knight, (anceſtor to the lord viſcount Cullen) widow of John Ramſey, 

earl of Holderneſs; and by her, who died in July, 1641, had five ſons, and 
three daugters. The daughters were, Elizabeth, married to Baptiſt Noel, 
viſcount Campden; Bridget, to Thomas Oſborn, duke of Leeds; and, 
Catherine, to Robert Dormer of Dourton, in the county of Bucks, eſquire. 
The ſons were, Robert, the eldeſt, who ſucceeded to the honour and eſtate. 
Peregrine, the ſecond. ſon, died in 1700, having married Suſan, daughter 
and coheir of fir Edward Monins of Walderſhare, in Kent, baronet, by 
whom he had two daughters, Bridget, wife of John, earl Poulet; and Mary, 
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married to Anthony Henley of the Grange, in the county of Southampton, 
eſquire; ſecondly, to Henry Bertie, eſquire, third ſon of James, earl of 
Abingdon. Richard, the third ſon, a captain in the army, was of Erſton, 
in Lincolnſhire, and died unmarried, in 1686. Vere, the fourth ſon, was 
one of the juſtices of the common pleas, in the reign of king Oharles II. 
and died ——— the thirteenth of February, 1680. Charles, He youngeſt; 
was ſeated at. Uffington, in Lincolnſhire, and died the twenty -ſecond of 
March, 1710, in the ſeventy- ſeventh year of his age, and was interred in 
the chancel of Ufſimgton church, where a monument is erected for him, leav- 
ing, by Mary, his wife, daughter of Peter Fryon, of Harringworth, in 
Northampton, eſquire, (and widow of ſir Samuel Jones of Courtenhall, in 
the ſame county, knight) one ſon, Charles, and a daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to Charles Mildmay, lord Fitz Walter. The ſaid Charles, his only 
ſurviving ſon, married Mary, daughter and heir to John Norborn, of Great 


Stutely, in Huntingdonſhire, eſquire; and left iſſue, one daughter, Suſanna, 


married to Edward Hales; of Lincoln, eſquire, brother to tir Chriſtopher 


Hales, baronet; and three ſons, firſt, Charles ſeated at Uffington, * 


married Bathſheba, daughter of doctor Mead; ſhe deceaſed September the 
thirteenth, 1754, and hath iſſue five ſons; Charles, Richard, James, Mon- 
tague, and Vere. Second, Peregrine, of Lincoln's-Inn, eſquire, who mar- 


ried Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Payne of Tottenhamwick, in Wiltſhire, 


and has a ſon, Peregrine, born the twenty- ſecond of June, 1739. Third, 
Norborn Bertie, of St. John's- college, Oxford, rector of Weſt-Deeping and 
Uffington, and vicar of Tallington, 1 in the county of Lincoln. The ſons by 


the ſecond wife were two; firſt, James, who was, in right of his father, lord 


Norris, and afterwards nada earl of Abingdon. Second, Henry, who 
married Philadelphia, daughter to fir Edward Norris, of Weſton, in the 
county of Oxford. The — had likewiſe, by the ſame wife, a daughter, 
Mary, born in 1640, married to Charles 3 earl of Carnarvon. 


Robert, the third carl of Lindſey, was {worn of the privy- council, on the 


twelfth of December, the ſame year his father died; and March the nine- 
teenth, 1684, he was appointed lord lieutenant and caſtos rbtulorum of the 


county of Lincoln. He married Mary, ſecond daughter and coheir to John 


Maſlingberd of London, merchant,” (deſcended of an antient family in the 
county of Lincoln). By her he had one daughter, Arabella, who married 
Thomas Savage, earl Rivers. His lordſhip married to his ſecond wife, Eli- 
zabeth, daughter to Philip, lord Wharton, and by her had five ſons. Firſt, 
Robert, his ſucceſſor. Second, Peregrine, who was vice-chamberlain of the 
houthold to queen Anne, and one of the tellers of the exchequer ; and died 
July the tenth, 1711, unmarried. Third, Philip, who was conſtituted 
auditor of the 50 of Cornwall, on the twenty-ſixth of b. e on 
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the fourth of William and Mary; and died unmarried, April the fifteenth, 
1728. Fourth, Norris, who died in the ſea- ſervice, unmarried. And, Albe- 
marle Bertie, the youngeſt ſon, who was choſen knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Lincoln, in the year 1707, and elected for the borough of Cock- 
ermouth, in that parliament ſummoned to meet July the eighth, 1708 ; 
and for Boſton, in the parliament, which fat firſt on buſineſs, January the 
twenty-third, 1735. He was auditor of the dutchy of Cornwall, and died 
in January, 1742, unmarried. His lordſhip, took to his third wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter and ſole heir of Thomas Pope, earl of Downe, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, by whom he had one fon, and one daughter, Charles Bertie 
of Theddlethope 3 and Elizabeth. His lordſhip, not thinking himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently conſidered for his own readineſs, and the eminent ſervices performed 
by his noble father, and his predeceſſors (both at home and abroad) to their 
great peril and coſt, in times of uſurpation and moſt particular danger, 
withdrew himſelf. from court, and, content in the reflection that their lives 
and fortunes had been fo nobly expoſed, he retired, and ſpent moſt of the 
time that his parliamentary and hereditary buſineſs would permit, with great 
hoſpitality, at his ſeats of Ereſby and Grimſthorpe, in the county of Lincoln, 
at the latter of which, his lordſhip died May the eighth, 1701, much reſpected, 
and advanced in years; and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, nn 
Robert, the fourth earl of Lindſey, and firſt duke of Ancaſter. When 
a commoner, he ſerved in parliament, for Boſton, in 1685, and 1688; and 
for Preſton, in 1689 ; and next year he was called up by writ to the houſe 
of peers, by the title of lord Willoughby of Ereſby, and took his ſeat in 
the houſe as ſuch, the twenty- ſeventh of April, 1690, as he did as carl of 
Lindſey, on the twenty-eighth of May, 1701. He was ſoon after ſworn 
into king William's privy-council, and made lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotu- 
lorum for the county of Lincoln. Upon the acceſſion of queen Anne, he 
was continued of the privy-council, as he was after the union between Scot- 
land and England took place. On the twenty-fourth of June, 1702, her 
majeſty re-conſtituted him lord lieutenant of the county of Lincoln ; and 
when the whig miniſtry gained the aſcendancy in her councils, he was cre- 
ated the twenty-ninth of December, 1706, marquis of Lindſey, in the 
county of Lincoln. Being firmly attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
| houſe of Hanover, he entered into all meaſures for ſecuring the fame ; and 
when the great change of miniſtry happened, he continued with his old 
friends the whigs, though his lordſhip was properly of no party, but as he 
jaw it tend to the intereſt of his country, and meddled no farther with ſtate 
affairs, than he thought his duty to his queen obliged him. For this reaſon, 
we ſeldom ſee his lordſhip's name mentioned in the party debates and proteſts 
of theſe times. His majeſty king George, however, was fo well convinced 
of his affection to his perſon and intereſt, that, on the firſt of October, 
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1714, he was ſworn of his mijeſty's privy-council ; and, by letters patent, 


bearing date the twentieth of July, 1715, he was created duke of Ancaſter 
and Keſteven. His grace married to his firſt wife, July the thirtieth, 1678, 
Mary, daughter to fir Richard Wynn of Gwydir, in the county of Carnar- 
von, who dying the twentieth of September, 1689, left iſſue two fons and 


three daughters. Robert, born the ſixth of February, 1683-4, and died at 
Wolfenbuttle, in his travels. Peregrine, duke of Ancaiter; Elizabeth, 


Eleanor, and Mary, who died unmarried. His grace's ſecond wife, was 
Albina, daughter to major general Farrington, who afterwards married James 
Douglas, eſquire, late member of parliament for Malmſbury, principal clerk 
of the green cloth to the prince of Wales, and died in Auguſt, 1745. By her, 
his grace left four ſons, and one daughter ; firſt, lord Vere Bertie ; he was cho- 
ſen, in two parliaments, member for Boſton ; and, in 1736, married miſs Caſey 
of Braunſton, in Lincolnſhire, - neice to ſir Cecil Wray, baronet, by whom he 


had a fon in January, 1742, who died young; and a daughter, Albina, mar- 


ried in May, 1757, to George Hobart, eſquire, brother to the earl of Buck- 


inghamſhire. Second, lord Montague Bertie, captain of a man of war, 
who fignalized himſelf on many ſervices; and was, in 1736, married to 


Anne, daughter of William Piers, eſquire, member of parliament for Wells, 
and died December the twelfth, 1753, leaving a daughter, who is married 
to '—— Fane, eſquire. Third, lord Robert Bertie, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to George, prince of Wales, firſt member for Whitchurch, and in 
the laſt parliament and preſent, for Boſton, was appointed aid de camp to 
his majeſty, March the fourth, 1752, is now colonel of a regiment of foot; 
major general, and gentleman -of the bed-chamber to his preſent majeſty. 
His lordſhip married in' the month of April, 1762, the right honour- 
able lady Raymond. Fourth, lord Thomas Bertie, who was made cap- 
tain of his majeſty's ſhip the Wincheſter, March the fourteenth, 1744, 
and failing to the Eaſt-Indies, remained in that ſtation upwards of four 
years ; and, in his retusn, unhappily died ſuddenly coming into the channel, 
on the Engliſh coaſt, July the twenty-firſt, 1749. He was much eſteemed 
and lamented by thoſe that knew him; and, Auguſt the ſixth following, his 
corpſe was carried from Portſmouth in great funeral pomp, to be interred at 
Chiſſelhurſt. His grace's daughter, lady Louiſa, married in 1756, to Tho- 
mas Bloodworth, eſquire, gentleman of the horſe, and one of the grooms of 


the bed-chamber to the late prince of Wales, by whom he has one daughter. 


His grace was particularly aſſiduous and eager in ſupporting the intereſt of 
the houſe of Hanover, and always ready in ſhewing his zeal to maintain the 
rights of his ſovereign ; he had a military turn, was active in his youth, 
and maſter of manly exerciſes. From the briſkneſs and ſpirit of his diſpoſition, 
a love of his country, and a regard to thoſe paths his anceſtors had purſued 
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with ſo much glory, he was ever the firſt to oppoſe the enemies of this 
conſtitution ; he was exact in maintaining his hereditary rights, and being 
ſteady to his friends, he was moſt juſtly regarded. His grace died on 
the twenty-fixth of July, 1722, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſurvi- 
ving ſon, 1 | = N F £285 8 | X | 
| Peregrine, the ſecond duke of Ancaſter, who was born April the twenty- 
ninth, 1686. He was, when very young, April the fourteenth, 1702, appointed 
vice-chamberlain to the queen ; and, in Auguſt, that year, attending her ma- 
jeſty when ſhe made a viſit to the univerſity of Oxford, he was created doctor 
of laws. In the ſeventh of the ſame reign, he ſerved in parliament as a knight 
of the ſhire for the county of Lincoln, which he repreſented in three parlia- 
ments. After the union took place, he was, November the twenty-fafth, 1708, 
ſworn in the council, Upon the acceſſion of king George I. he was, on De- 
cember the firſt, 1714, appointed cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Carnar- 
von; and, on the ſixteenth of March, 1714-15, he was ſummoned by writ 
to the houſe of peers, by the title ef lord Willoughby of Erefby. On the 
twenty-third of January, 1724, being then duke of Ancaſter, he was ſworn 
of the privy-council ; and, on the third of. February following, he was 
appointed lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Lincoln, and 
city of Lincoln, and county of. the ſame, and was continued in thoſe: poſts by 
king George II. after his acceſſion. He was afterwards appointed gentleman 
of his majeſty's -bed-chamber ; and on June the thirty-firſt, 1734, he was 
conſtituted lord warden and juſtice in eyre of all his majeſty's parks, chaces, 
and foreſts, north of Trent. His grace married Jane, daughter and coheir to fir 
John Brownlow of Belton, in the county of Lincoln, baronet, who died 
September 1736, by whom he had iflue five ſons, and five daughters, viz. 
Firſt, Robert, who died an infant. Second, Peregrine Bertie,, marquis of 
Lindſey. Third, George, who died young. Fourth, Mary, married to Samuel 
Greathead, eſquire, member of parliament for Coventry, in February, 1748. 
Fifth, Albina, married to Francis Beckford, eſquire, in March, 1744, and 
died February the twelfth, 1754. Sixth, lord Albemarle Bertie. Seventh, 
Jane, married to captain Matthews. Eighth, Caroline, married March the 
thirty-firſt, 1753, to George Dewar, eſquire. Ninth, lord Brownlow Bertie, 
choſen knight of the ſhire for the county of Lincoln, in 1761. Tenth, Anne, 
died in Auguſt, 1735. | 

His grace was intended for the army; but his elder brother dying on his 
travels, he received, when young, an employment at court, which required his 
attendance. His particular loyalty, uprightneſs, and equality of diſpoſition, gained 
him fingular eſteem. He was fully attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
his virtue was ſo determined, that none could ſhake it. The dignity of his 
deportment, with the firmneſs, yet eaſe of his manners, beſpoke him what he 
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was, the head of this antient and honourable family. He died February the 
awentieth, 1742, affectionate to his ny; faithful to n rey oaſter, and 
With an open hand to the needy. 
Peregrine; the third and preſent duke of Ancaſter was, in the year 1743, 
form, at St. James's, into his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- council, and 
conftituted lord lieutenant and cuftos rotulorum of the county of Lincoln. 
His grace was one of thoſe loyal noblemen, who, when the unnatural rebellion 
broke out, in 1745, raiſed a regiment, by the leave of his majeſty George IT. 
in defence of the government, wherein ſeveral of the principal noblemen and 
gentlemen of the county of Lincoln accepted of commiſſions, and his grace 
was appointed colonel thereof. On the eighth of March, 1755, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of a major general in the army, alſo made gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to his majeſty; and, on the thirteenth of February,' 1759, pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant general. Having loſt his firſt dutcheſs, Eliza- 
beth-Gunter Nicoll, widow of fir Charles Nicoll, who died without iffue, 
his grace, Novembet the twenty- ſeventh, 1750, married to his ſecond wife, 
Mary Panton, daughter of Thomas Panton, eſquire, page to his late majeſty, 
afterwards equerry, and then appointed maſter of his majeſty's running-horſes, 
in which place he is continued by bis preſent majeſty ; he was alſo cornet in the 
Horſe, and ſometime abroad with his father, general Panton, who was aid de 
camp to his grace John, duke of Marlborough, and attended him in moſt of 
the expeditions which he made. His iſſue by the preſent dutcheſs is; firſt, 
Mary-Catherine Bertie. Second, Peregrine-Thomas Bertie, marquis of Lind- 
fey, who died at three years and a half old. Third, Robert Bertie, now mar- 
quis of Lindſey. Fourth, a ſon, who died immediately after being born. 
Fifth, Priſcilla-Barbara-Elizabeth Bertie. 
Her grace was made miſtreſs of the robes, Auguſt, 1761, and was ap- 
pointed, together with her grace. the dutcheſs of Hamilton, lady of the 
bed-chamber, to receive her majeſty, queen Charlotte, at Stade, where her 
majeſty came on. the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt; and, having arrived at Har- 
wich with her majeſty the ſeventh of September, ſhe had the honour, with 
the ſaid lady of the bed-chamber, of attending her the next day, at her royal 
nuptials; and, on their majeſty's coronation, when her majeſty was ſolely 

attended during the ſolemnity by the miſtreſs of the robes, ſhe had the 


honour of performing that duty, and walked in her place accordingly, after 
the princeſſes of the royal family. 


. S. 

Peregrine Bertie, duke of Ancaſter and Keſteven, marquis and earl of 
Lindſey, baron Willoughby of Ereſby, hereditary lord great chamberlain of 
England, lieutenant general of his majeſty's forces, gentleman of the hed- 
chamber to his preſent majeſty, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
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the county of Lincoln, and one of his majeſtys moſt honourable privy- 


Baron, by writ of ſummons to parliament, the ſixteenth of January, 1580, 
23 Elizabeth, by deſcent, originally, the twenty- ſixth of July, 1313, 7 Ed- 
ward II.; earl of Linſey, in the county of Lincoln, by letters patent dated 
the twenty- ſecond of November, 1626, 2 Charles I.; marquis, the twenty- 
firſt of December, 1706, 5 Anne; duke of Ancaſter and Keſteven, in the 
county of Lincoln, the twenty-ninth of June, 1715, 1 George I. As lord 
great chamberlain of England, he is the fixth great officer of the crown 
of great antiquity, and particular duty is required from his office on public 
occaſions. On the coronation day, he is to attend his majeſty's chamber 
door, before the king aiſeth, bringing him all his oloaths; when his majeſty 
is by him apparelled and gone forth, he is intitled to thoſe cloaths which his 
majeſty wears that day, to his night apparel, his bed, and all the furniture 
of his bed- chamber. He is allowed forty ells of crimſon velvet for his 
robes, and plate to the value of three hundred and fifty ounces. During 
the ſolemnity of the coronation, he, by their majeſties commands, preſents 
the regalias, and the offerings to be made by their majeſties; he immediately 
attends, diſrobes, robes his majeſty; and laſtly, in his royal robes of purple 
velvet, which he receives, he ſerves the king with water to waſh his hands 
before and after dinner, and receives the baton and ewer. To him belongs 
the government of the whole palace of Weſtininiter 3: and having received 
his majeſty's commands, he iſſues his warrants for preparing, fitting, and 
furniſhing Weſtminſter-hall, with the apartments contiguous thereto, againſt 
the day of coronation, and the trial of peers. _ On theſe ſolemn occaſions, 
the keys of Weſtminſter-hall, court of wards, and requeſts, &c. are deli- 
vered to his order; and by the right of his office, he turns the keys when 
thoſe ceremonies are over, and receives the canopies, ſcaffolding, hangings, 
and other furniture contained therein, as fees, together with the aforemen- 
tioned, due to his office. When his majeſty attends the houſe of peers, he 
diſpoſes of the ſword,of ſtate, and goes in proceſſion to and from the houſe, 
on the right hand of the ſword. His majeſty being ſeated, he receives his 
commands on his knees, and then places himſelf on the left, near to his 
majeſty's chair. Many other particular directions and warrants iſſue from the 
great chamberlain, in regard to the houſe of peers. 

& 3 M 5. 

Argent, three battering rams, barways, armed and garniſhed, Azure. | 

CREST.] On a wreath, the buſt of a king (named Barbican) coupe at the 
breaſt, proper, crowned ducally, Or, being the creſt of the barons Wil- 
loughby. Their creſt as Bertie, is a pine-tree, proper. 
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Fr SuPPoRTERS.] On the dexter ſide, a pilgrim, or friar, veſted in ruſſet, 


with his ſtaff and pater-noſter, Or; on the ſiniſter, a ſavage, wreathed about 
the temples and middle with ivy; all proper. 


Morro. þ LoyAUTE'ME OBLIGE. - 
f CHIEF 8 EA S. 0 
At Grimſthorp, in the county of Lincoln, eleven miles from Stamford, 


one hundred and ten from London; and at Ereſby, near, Spilſby, in the 
county of Lincoln, one hundred and forty miles from London. 
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HOUGH it is undeniable that many of the feodal inftitutions were 
in uſe amongſt the Saxons before the conqueſt, yet it is certain that, 
after that period, they received great alterations, and ſome improve- 
ments. William the Norman, called the Conqueror, in a political fenſe, new 
modelled the conſtitution in this reſpect; but he ſhewed himſelf a greater po- 
litician by no act of his government more than in his afcertaining his own pro- 
perty, and that of his ſubjects, by ordering a ſurvey of the lands of England, 
and regiſtering the ſame in what is now called the Doomſday- book, a record 
which is ſtill extant, and perhaps the oldeſt, the nobleſt, and the moſt authentic 
of any in the world. From this record we learn, that Robert de Pierrepont, 
in the time of the Conqueror, was poſſeſſed of the lordſhips of Keneſtede and 
Wretham, in Suffolk. This Robert, it is probable, was one of the principal 
officers under William, earl of Warren, who was ſo powerful, that he can 
Y-0 Lc 34: | M 
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ſcarcely be looked upon as a ſubject. He was one of thoſe great noblemen, 
who was invited by William to ſhare the ſpoils of England, while he was 
mediating in. n was al ways in proportion to the numbers 
of "i pages ö to the field by the nobleman, and the ſervices per- 
2 As he made his bargaig with his ſovereign, ſo his 
nfider- them, on this occafios, only as ſuch, made their 
58 n W. "Bl Tecgived an immenſe eſtate, which Hh held by the tenure 
ery i Ne with ſo many Koights,. and each of bare held a 
ton of | that great eſtate, called 4 fee, upon a like condition of ſer ving him 
Thus the great noblemen brought ſo many Knights to the field, 
and each of thoſe knights was obliged te provide a. number of ſoldiers pro 
portioned to the lands they poſſeſſed. Such was the feodal fyſtem in Nunce, 
which was introduced into England by the Conqueror. One Godfrey de 
Pierrepont held the hundred of Belinga of the ſame earl, at the fame time. 
The name of this family ſeems to be local, as there is a caſtle called 
ont, offibly from a a ſtone bridge belonging to it, which they were in 
poſigfiian - of in The! dioceſe of Laon in Piccardy, in the reigns. of Henry 1. 
10 ll. and Richard I. They likewiſe poſſeſſed lands in the: tercitory of For- 
nicdutt and Veel, for which they were benefactors to the abbey of Tionville. 
But iI hall return to Robert de Pierrepont, who was the founder ef the family 
in England. The French genealogy of the family ſuppeſes him to have been a 
lieutenant · general i in the Conqueror 's army. That he Was a very conſiderable 
officer in it cannot be doubted. Property at that time was always proportionable 
to power and intereſt ; and beſides the lands already mentioned, Be eld Hurſt 
in Suſſex, now called Hurſt-Pierrepont, with other lands, ta 'the amount of 
ten knights fees. In ſhort, there are ſufficient evidences on record to prove, 
that this name and family were, in England, coeval with the conqueſt. There 
ſeems however to have been another family, beſides that of Robert, of the ſame 
name, though probably from the ſame ſtock with this. William was ſon of 
Robert, and lived in the reign of Henry I. and was a witneſs to William earl 
| Warren's foundation of the priory of Lewis in Suſſex. This William was 
ſucceeded by Robert de Pierrepont, who, according to the red book of the 
exchequer, held, in the twelfth of Henry II. a knight's fee in Lincolnſhire, 
of the biſhop of Lincoln, of which his anceſtor had been enfeoffed in the 
time of Henry I. This Robert was father to Simon and Robert, and alſo of 
Kandolphus, of whom we know nothing but the name. Robert, by the 
. conſent of Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, who was the lord paramount of the 
place, gave to the monks of Baſingwerk in Flintſhire, the lordſhip of Holi- 
well, in Lancaſhire, the very name of which ſufficiently denotes the high 
reputation of ſanctity in which it was held. Cotemporary with this Robert 
were Hugh de Pierrepont, and Richard de Pierrepont, who was ſheriff of 
Cheſhire the thirty-fifth of Henry III. Hugh had a daughter named Bea- 
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trix, Who was wife to William de Warrena, ſon of Reginald, fon of Wil- 
ham earl Warren, . of Surry, and Gundreda, daughter of William the 
Conqueror. | 

This deſcent briogs me down to the twenty-third of Henry III. Ihen there 
was a great law-ſuit, according to fir William Dugdale, who gives undoubted 
authorities for the fact, between him and William, then earl Warren, concerning 
free warren in- the lordſhips of the faid Simon de Pierrepont, at Hurſt and 


Godebrig, in the county of Suſſex; but at laſt they came to accord, and that 
earl, in conſideration of a goſhawk given to this Simon, obtained leave for 


bimſelf, and his heirs, to hunt the buck, doe, hart, hind, hare, fox, goat, 
cat, or any other wild beaſt, in any of thoſe lands. This Simon left a ſon 
Simon, who held Herſt-Peirrepont, Wrentham, Benecre, Bulcamp, Breg, 
and many other lands in the county of Suſſex ; was ſummoned to parliament 
by ſpecial writ, the twenty-ſecond of Edward I. Rot. vaſcon. in dorſ. membr. 8. 
ſummoned to attend the king at London the Sunday following the octaves of 
St. John Baptiſt, with horſe and arms, to fail with him into Gaſcoigne, &c. 


the fifteenth of May, the twenty-fifth of Edward I. He left two ſons, John, 


who married Elizabeth, daughter of William Calthorp, and Walter, which 13- 
all that is known of this elder branch of the family. Robert de Pierrepont, 
ſon of Robert, was brother to the firſt Simon, This valiant knight took the 


part of Henry III. againſt his barons, but was taken priſoner at the battle of 


Lewes, in which the king himſelf, and prince Edward, were likewiſe taken 
priſoners, and he was held to be ſo conſiderable a perſon, that he was obliged 
to give bond, and Waleran de Monceaux, for his ſecurity, for ſeven hundred. 

marks, as his ranſom. But the fortune of war ſhifted by the king's gaining 


the battle of Eveſham, which diſcharged them from their obligation for a 


ſum, which few ſubjects in England at that time could pay, as the reader 
will find by a record in the appendix. This fir Robert left a widow, called 
Matilda, They had three ſons; firſt, John, who died fine prole. Second, 
Henry, who is called fir Henry. Third, Rogerus, who left a ſon and a 
daughter, called Gilbertus, and Edelina. Sir Henry de Pierrepont married 


Annora, ſole daughter to Michael de Manvers (who died in the thirty-ninth of 


Henry III.) and was ſiſter and heir to Lionel de Manvers, whereby he became 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral great lordſhips in Nottinghamſhire, and, among others, of the 
| lordſhip of Holme, which now retains the name of Holme-Pierrepont. Annora 
was found per inquiſ. poſt mort. Lionel patris, to be of the age of three years. 
dhe was a widow the twentieth of Edward I. and carried on a great law-ſuit 


with Richard Barry, for lands in Bafingfield, near Holme, which ſhe recovered 
againſt him. The thirty-ſecond of Edward I. ſhe had a ſecond huſband, Robert 


Raſon, eſquire, and died the ſeventh of Edward II. The faid Henry and Annota 
purchaſed the manor of Sneynton, near Nottingham, of Robert Tibetot, and 
Eva his wife. This Henry, having loſt his ſeal, which, in thoſe days, was the 
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great ſignature in all matters of property, came, in the eighth year of Edward I. 
into the chancery, which was then at Lincoln, and made publication of his loſs, 
with a proteſtation, that if any one ſhould find it, and ſeal therewith after that 
day, that the inſtrument ſo ſealed, ſhould be of no validity. It appears from 
andoubted records, that this fir Henry de Pierrepont, and Jeffrey de Nevil, were 
the' king's juſtices of aſſizes in that very year, which might be the reaſon of that 
publication. By the above marriage he had one ſon, Robert. This Simon, 
already mentioned, being one of the principal perſons of the kingdom, had a ſpecial 
writ, dated the eighth of June, in the thirty-ſecond of Edward I. ſummoning him, 
amongſt the barons of the realm, to repair with all ſpeed to the king, where- 
ever he ſhould be in England, to treat of certain weighty affairs, relating to his 
and their honour. By this it appears, that Simon de Pierrepont was then con- 
ſidered as a baron of the realm, though, as many. others who had the like 
ſummons did, he, or his ſucceſſors, found means to evade his attendance in 
parliament, on account of the trouble and expence attending it. Parliaments 
were then in their infancy, for two ſheriffs were commanded to cauſe two 
knights for each ſhire, as alſo two citizens and two burgeſſes for each city and 
borough, to attend the king at the fame time, © ad conſulendum, & conſen- 
tiendum,” to adviſe and conſent for themſelves and the commonalty of their 
reſpective ſhires, cities, and boroughs, unto what the earls, barons and nobles 
' ſhould at that time ordain. This fir Simon is ſaid to have left a daughter, who 
was married to Edmund Ufford. e | | 
The next perſon of note I meet with in this noble family, is Robert 
de Pierrepont, who was the ſon of Henry and Annora. He attended the 
prince of Wales in an expedition he made into Scotland, in the thirty-firſt 
of Edward I. and ferved the ſame prince when he came to be king Ed- 
. ward II. in the Scotch wars; for we find him, in the eighth of that reign, 
ſummoned to attend at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, to march againſt the Scots, 
well accoutred with horſe and arms. In the ninth of the fame reign, he 
obtained a charter for free warren in all his demeſne lands, within his lord- 
{hips of Holme, Holbeck, Woodhouſes, Landeford, and Weſton, in the county 
of Nottingham, as alſo in thoſe of Northaneſton, Southaneſton, and Treton, 
in the county of Ebor. Next year, the king ſummoned Robert de Pierrepont, 
John Deincourt, and Hugh de Hercy, to raiſe two thouſand foot-men, of 
which two hundred were to be choſen out of the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby, and to lead them to Newcaſtle upon Tyne. In the eleventh of the ſame 
reign, he was governor of the caſtle of Newark upon Trent. In the firſt of 
Edward III. when the reputation of the Engliſh arms had ſuffered greatly from 
the Scots, the king, reſolving to march againſt them in perſon, ſummoned this 
Robert de Pierrepont to attend him in his expedition; and, in conſideration of 
his ſpecial ſervices in thoſe wars of Scotland, he obtained a general pardon for 
all treſpaſſes by him done in the foreſt of Shirewood, as well in vert as veniſon. 
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At the great battle of Halidon, fought in the ſeventh of that reign, between 
Edward, king of England, and the Scots, in which the Scots were entirely 
defeated, this fir Robert de Pierrepont, as we are told by mr. Barnes, performed 
ſo good ſervice, that he was highly in the young king's favour. That he was 
ſummoned as a baron to parliament in that reign, is mentioned by mr. Camden, 
in his account of Nottinghamſhire. His wife was Sarah, daughter of fir John 
Heriz, knight, and fiſter and at length heir of John de Heriz. By this mar- 
riage his poſterity had the manors of Wedmerpoole, with other eſtates. He 
left iſſue Henry de Pierrepont, his ſon and heir, and a daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to fir Nicholas de Strelly, of Strelly, in the county of Nottingham. 
This Henry de Pierrepont, married Margaret, daughter of fir William Fitz- 
williams, knight, by whom he had two ſons, Henry, who died without iſſue, 
and Edmund, who, by mr. Barnes, in his life of Edward III. is called the lord 
Edmund Pierrepont, and was knighted. This Edmund, the tenth of Edward III. 
was under age, and a ward under fir Thomas de Metham. He ſerved in the 
French wars under that prince, in the thirty-third year of his reign, when he 
laid ſiege to Rheims. Being taken priſoner in France, he died in the year 
1370, at Leybourne in Gaſcony, and was brought from thence to Holme- 
Pierrepont, and there buried. His wife was Joan, ſole daughter and heir of 
fir George Monboucher, of Gamulſton on Idle, in Nottinghamſhire, by whom 
he had a ſon and heir fir Edmund Pierrepont, and John Pierrepont, and a 
daughter Elizabeth, who was married to John Stanhope, ſon and heir to John 
| Stanhope, as appears from covenants in the third of Richard II. made between 
the ſaid fir Edmund, and John his brother, on the one part, and John Stanhope 
the father, on the other. This fir Edmund married Frances, daughter and heir 
of William Franke, of Grimſby, in the county of Lincoln, He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon and heir fir Henry Pierrepont, knight, who fat in parliament 
as one of the knights for the county of Nottingham, in the fifth and ninth 
years of Henry V. and ſecond and third years of Henry VI. Being deſcended of 
Sarah, the fiſter of fir John Heriz, he recovered, in a great law-ſuit, from Ralph, 
lord Crombewell, the manor of Wynfeld, and Tibeſchelf, in Derbyſhire, and 
Gonalſton, and Widmerpole, in the county of Nottingham. He married 
Ellen, daughter of fir Nicholas de Langford, knight, who was a widow 
before the thirty-firſt of Henry VI. | 

Henry Pierrepont, eſquire, was their ſon and heir. His wife was Tho- 
maſin, daughter of fir John Melton, knight, de Aſhton, in the county of 
York. This Henry died before his father, fir Henry, and was father of a 
third Henry, called fir Henry, who, in the thirty-ninth of Henry VL. gave a 
releaſe to Richard Illingworth, of lands in the parith of Kirkeby. In the 
civil diſputes between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, he was fo ſtrenuous 
a champion for the former, that he had from Edward IV. in the fifth year 
of his reign, a grant, in a ſpecial tail, of the third part of the manor of 
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Staveley, in the county of Derby, with the advowſon of the church, then 
veſted in the crown, by the attainder of John, lord Clifford. In the ninth 
of Edward IV. this ſame ſir Henry Pierrepont of Holme-Pierrepont, is men- 
tioned as ſheriff of Derby and Nottingham ſhires, as mentioned by Fuller, 
and that his arms were Argent, a lion rampant, fable, in an orle of cinque- 
foyles, Gules. And, in the eleventh year of the ſame . was knighted 
for his valour at the battle of Barton, near Tewkeſbury. Next year, he ſerved 
in parliament, as one of the knights of Nottinghamſhire. He was twice mar- 
ried; his firſt wife was Merritull, daughter of Hugh Haſtings of Fenwick, 
in Yorkſhire ; and his ſecond, a daughter of Rooſe of Ingmanthorpe. Hav- 
ing no iſſue by either of thoſe marriages, he was ſucceeded by his brother 
Francis, who was twice married; firſt to Margaret, daughter of John Bur- 


don, eſquire, by whom he had no iſſue. The laſt ſir Henry had ſeveral 


brothers beſides thoſe mentioned in this pedigree; one of them married a 
daughter of — Anneſley, and died without iſſue; another, Robert de 
Pierrepont, was flain by Thomas (brother of the great William, lord 
Haſtings, beheaded by Richard III.) and Henry Ferrers, his nephew, who 
were fined for it by the award of Richard, duke of Vork, afterwards 
king Richard III. The ſecond wife of this Francis was daughter to a 
gentleman of his own name, of Landford, near Newark, by whom he had 
iſſue three ſons; ſir William, Francis, and Henry. The eſtate of this Pier- 
repont of Landford, who, in his arms bore roſes Gules, inſtead of cinque- 
foyles, reverted to the paternal family. In the ſecond year of Henry VII. 
the abovementioned fir William Pierrepont was, in the battle of Stoke, near 
Newark; and, in the nineteenth of the ſame reign, he was, with the viſ- 


count Liſle, and others, made a knight of the Sword, at the creation of 


Henry, prince of Wales. He attended king Henry VIII. in the fifth year 
of his reign, in his expedition into France; and for his valour at the fieges 


of Therouenne and Tournay, he was made a knight banneret. And, in 


the ſixth year of the ſame reign, fir William Pierrepont, knight, obtained 
a confirmation for free warren in all his lordſhips and lands of Holme, near 
Nottingham, Holbeck, Woodhouſes, Landeford, and Weſton, before ſpecified ; 
ſo likewiſe in thoſe: of Northaneſton, and Treton, in the county of York. 
In the fourteenth year of the ſame reign, he is mentioned as one of thoſe 
| who were appointed to attend the lord legate at Canterbury, on the arrival 
of the emperor ; and, upon the downfal of cardinal Wolſey, he was one of 
the commiſſioners appointed to enquire what eſtate that prelate had in the 
county of Nottingham. He was twice married. His firſt wife was Joanna, 
daughter of fir Brian Stapleton de Carleton, knight, by whom he had only 
one daughter, Elizabeth, married firſt to Edward Ferrers, and afterwards to 
John Sacheverel of Morley, in the county of Derby. His ſecond wife was 
Jane, daughter of fir Richard Empſon, knight, chancellor of the dutchy of 


_ 


1 


of that order conſiſted of fifty- five knights. 
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Lancaſter, by whom he was father of fir George Pierrepont. Upon the 
diſſolution of the monaſteries, in the thirty-ſecond of Henry VIII. this fir 
George Pierrepont purchaſed the manors of Bondbuſhe, Langwith, and 
Howbeck-Woodhouſes, in the county of Nottingham, part of the poſſeſ- 


ſions of the abbey and convent of Welbeck ; likewiſe the manors of Scar- 


cliffe and Palterton, in the county of Derby, belonging to the monaſtery of 


Newſtede. In the firſt of Edward VI. he was made one of the knights of 


the carpet at the coronation of that prince, on Shrove-Tueſday. The whole 


He died the twenty-firſt of 
March, the tenth of Elizabeth, ſeized of the manors of Holme-Pierrepont, 


Codgrave, Barton in the Beans, Clipſton, Sneynton, Widmerpole, Weſton, 
Bondbuſke, Langwath, Howbeck, and Cuckney, with divers other manors, 
lands, and advowſons of churches. By his ſecond wife, Winifrede, daugh- 
ter of William Thwaits of Oulton, in Eſſex, and heir to her brother, he 
had Henry, his ſon and heir, who was twenty-one years of age and upwards, 


at the time of his death, and Gervaſe and William; and two daughters. 


Anne, married to Thomas Thorold of Marſton, in the county of Lincoln, 
eſquire ; and ſecondly, to Francis Beaumont of Gracedieu, in the county 
of Leiceſter, eſquire ; and from him the family of Harpur of Chalke, in the 
ſame county, is deſcended. e FED 

Sir George Pierrepont, the fon of Henry Pierrepont, was twice married; 
firſt to Elizabeth, daughter of fir Anthony Babington, knight, by whom he 
had an only daughter, Annora, married to John Ruſſel of Ratcliffe, in the 
county of Nottingham, eſquire ; his ſecond wife, Winifrede abovementioned, 
ſurvived him, and was afterwards married to fir Gervaſe Clifton, anceſtor to 
fir Robert Clifton, baronet, and knight of the Bath. Henry, his eldeſt 
ſon, was likwiſe a knight, and married Frances, the eldeſt daughter of fir 
William Cavendiſh of Chatſworth, who, as I have ſhewn in the account 
of the Devonſhire family, was anceſtor to the preſent duke of Devon- 
ſhire ; ſhe died in January, 1632. By her he had a fon, Robert, and four 
daughters. 'Firſt, Elizabeth, married to Richard Stapleton, eſquire. Second, 
Grace, to fir George Manners, knight, anceſtor, as we have ſeen, to the duke 
of Rutland. Third, Mary, the wife of Fulk Cartwright of Offington, in 
the county of Nottingham, eſquire. Fourth, Frances, to Thomas, earl of 
Kelly, in Scotland. The inſcription upon this fir Henry Pierrepont's monu- 
ment, in the church of Holme-Pierrepont, is as follows : 97 5 

Here lieth the body of fir Henry Pierrepont, knight, who, in his life- 
time, abounded in charity, and many other virtues, for whom the lad 
Frances Pierrepont, eldeſt daughter of fir William Cavendiſh of Chatſ- 
worth, knight, and the moſt honourable and renowned the lady Elizabeth, 
his wife, late counteſs of Shrewſbury, cauſed this monument to be made, 
being the leaſt of many teſtimonies ſhe has given of her great and dear 
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Staveley, in the county of Derby, with the advowſon of the church, then 
veſted in the crown, by the attainder of John, lord Clifford. In the ninth 
of Edward IV. this fame fir Henry Pierrepont of Holme-Pierrepont, is men- 
tioned as ſheriff of Derby and Nottingham ſhires, as mentioned by Fuller, 
and that his arms were Argent, a lion rampant, fable, in an orle of cinque= 
foyles, Gules. And, in the eleventh year of the ſame reign, he was knighted 
for his valour at the battle of Barton, near Tewkeſbury. Newt year, he ſerved 
in parliament, as one of the knights of Nottinghamſhire. He was twice mar- 
ried ; his firſt wife was Merritull, daughter of Hugh Haſtings of Fenwick, 
in Yorkſhire ; and his ſecond, a daughter of Rooſe of Ingmanthorpe. Hav- 
ing no iſſue by either of thoſe marriages, he was ſucceeded by his brother 
Francis, who was twice married ; firſt to Margaret, daughter of John Bur- 
don, eſquire, by whom he had no iſſue. The laſt fir Henry had ſeveral 
brothers beſides thoſe mentioned in this pedigree ; one of them married a 
daughter of ——— Anneſley, and died without iſſue; another, Robert de 
Pierrepont, was ſlain by Thomas (brother of the great William, lord 
Haſtings, beheaded by Richard III.) and Henry Ferrers, his nephew, who 
were fined for it by the award of Richard, - duke of York, afterwards 
king Richard III. The ſecond wife of this Francis was daughter to a 
gentleman of his own name, of Landford, near Newark, by whom he had 
iſſue three ſons ; fir William, Francis, and Henry. The eſtate of this Pier- 
repont of Landford, who, in his arms bore roſes Gules, inſtead of cinque- 
foyles, reverted to the paternal family. In the ſecond year of Henry VII. 
the abovementioned fir William Pierrepont was, in the battle of Stoke, near 
Newark; and, in the nineteenth of the ſame reign, he was, with the viſ- 
count Liſle, and others, made a knight of the Sword, at the creation of 
Henry, prince of Wales. He attended king Henry VIII. in the fifth year 
of his reign, in his expedition into France; and for his valour at the ſieges 
of Therouenne and Tournay, he was made a knight banneret. And, in 
the ſixth year of the ſame reign, fir William Pierrepont, knight, obtained 
a confirmation for free warren in all his lordſhips and lands of Holme, near 
Nottingham, Holbeck, Woodhouſes, Landeford, and Weſton, before ſpecified ; 
fo likewiſe in thoſe: of Northaneſton, and Treton, in the county of York. 

In the fourteenth year of the ſame reign, he is mentioned as one of thoſe 
who were appointed to attend the lord legate at Canterbury, on the arrival 
of the emperor ; and, upon the downfal of cardinal Wolſey, he was one of 
the commiſſioners appointed to enquire what eſtate that prelate had in the 
county of Nottingham. He was twice married. His firſt wife was Joanna, 
daughter of fir Brian Stapleton de Carleton, knight, by whom he had only 
one daughter, Elizabeth, married firſt to Edward Ferrers, and afterwards to 
John Sacheverel of Morley, in the county of Derby. His ſecond wife was 
Jane, daughter of ſir Richard Empſon, knight, chancellor of the dutchy of 
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Lancaſter, by whom he was father of fir George Pierrepont. Upon the 
diſſolution of the monaſteries, in the thirty-ſecond of Henry VIII. this fir 
George Pierrepont purchaſed the manors of Bondbuſhe, Langwith, and 
Howbeck-Woodhouſes, in the county of Nottingham, part of the poſſeſs 
ſions of the abbey and convent of Welbeck ; likewiſe the manors of Scar- 
cliffe and Palterton, in the county of Derby, belonging to the monaſtery of 
Newſtede. In the firſt of Edward VI. he was made one of the knights of 
the carpet at the coronation of that prince, on Shrove-Tueſday. The whole 
of that order confiſted of fifty-five knights. He died the twenty-firſt of 
March, the tenth of Elizabeth, ſeized of the manors of Holme-Pierrepont, 
Codgrave, Barton in the Beans, Clipſton, Sneynton, Widmerpole, Weſton, 
Bondbuſke, Langwath, Howbeck, and Cuckney, with divers other manors, 
lands, and advowſons of churches. By his ſecond wife, Winifrede, daugh- 
ter of William Thwaits of Oulton, in Eſſex, and heir to her brother, he 
had Henry, his ſon and heir, who was twenty-one years of age and upwards, 
at the time of his death, and Gervaſe and William ; and two daughters. 
Anne, married to Thomas Thorold of Marſton, in the county of Lincoln, 
eſquire ; and ſecondly, to Francis Beaumont of Gracedieu, in the count 


of Leiceſter, eſquire; and from him the family of Harpur of Chalke, in the 


ſame county, is deſcended. © 

Sir George Pierrepont, the fon of Henry Pierrepont, was twice married; 
firſt to Elizabeth, daughter of fir Anthony Babington, knight, by whom he 
had an only daughter, Annora, married to John Ruſſel of Ratcliffe, in the 
county of Nottingham, eſquire ; his ſecond wife, Winifrede abovementioned, 
ſurvived him, and was afterwards married to fir Gervaſe Clifton, anceſtor to 
ſir Robert Clifton, baronet, and knight of the Bath. Henry, his eldeſt 
ſon, was likwiſe a knight, and married Frances, the eldeſt daughter of fir 
William Cavendiſh of Chatſworth, who, as I have ſhewn in the account 
of the Devonſhire family, was anceſtor to the preſent duke of Devon- 


thire ; ſhe died in January, 1632. By her he had a ſon, Robert, and four 


daughters. Firſt, Elizabeth, married to Richard Stapleton, eſquire. Second, 
Grace, to fir George Manners, knight, anceſtor, as we have ſeen, to the duke 


of Rutland. Third, Mary, the wife of Fulk Cartwright of Offington, in 
the county of Nottingham, eſquire. Fourth, Frances, to Thomas, earl of 


Kelly, in Scotland. The inſcription upon this fir Henry Pierrepont's monu— 
ment, in the church of Holme-Pierrepont, is as follows : : 
„Here lieth the body of fir Henry Pierrepont, knight, who, in his life- 
time, abounded in charity, and many other virtues, for whom the lad 
Frances Pierrepont, eldeſt daughter of fir William Cavendiſh of Chatſ- 
Worth, knight, and the moſt honourable and renowned the lady Elizabeth, 
his wife, late counteſs of Shrewſbury, cauſed this monument to be made, 
being the leaſt of many teſtimonies ſhe has given of her great and dear 
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« affections towards him. He died the nineteenth day of March, in the 
t year of our Lord, 1615, aged ſixty- nine and an half.“ | 
The ſon and heir of this fir Henry Pierrepont, was Robert, who had bis 
education as gentleman-commoner at Oriel-College, Oxford, where, the firſt 
of November, 1642, he was created doctor of laws. He was ſtrongly attached 
to Charles I. whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed upon a principle of pure honour, and 
was the lieutenant-general of his forces, within the counties of Lincoln, Rutland, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk. By letters patent, bearing date the 
twenty-ninth of June, the third of Charles I. he was created a baron of 
England, by the title of baron Pierrepont, of Holme-Pierrepont, in the county 
of Nottingham, and viſcount Newark, and on the twenty-fifth of July, the 
following year, he was created earl of Kingſton upon Hull. 
lis abilities to ſerve the king were almoſt equal to his inclinations, and ke i is 
ſaid to have brought about four thoufand men to the royal ſtandard, the greateſt 
number, perhaps, that any ſubject, by his private intereſt, has ever raiſed in Eng- 
land fince the days of the king-making Warwick, Two thouſand of them are 
reported to have been able and willing to ſerve him with their perſons, and the reſt 
with their arms and money, to the value each of four thouſand pounds. But his 
lordſhip's genius lay perhaps more towards acts of charity: and munificence (by 
which he obtained the glorious title with the common people, of the good earl 
of Kingſton) than to war. The leaders in the parliament thought him one of 
the moſt conſiderable enemies they had; and the lord Willoughy de Parham 
ſurprized and made him priſoner at Gainſborough, from whence he was car- 
ried in a kind of an open boat towards Hull. Sir Charles Cavendiſh, of whom 
I have ſpoken in the account of the Devonſhire family, purſued the boat by 
land, and coming up with it, demanded the ſurrender of the earl's perſon, 
which his barbarous captors were ſo far from complying with, that they placed 
him as a mark to the others fire, which unhappily killed him and his ſervant, 
on the thirtieth of July, x64.3. The boat however was taken, and all on board 
were very juſtly put to the ſword, 

He married Gertrude, daughter and coheir to Henry Talbot, fourth ſon to 
George, earl of Shrewſbury, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir to fir 
William Rayner, of Overton-Longueville, in the county of Huntingdon, 
knight. Her monument is on the north ſide of the choir, in the church of 

Holme-Pierrepont, with the following inſcription: 

« Here lieth the illuſtrious princeſs Gertrude, counteſs of Kingſton, daughter 
eto Henry Talbot, eſquire, ſon to George, late earl of Shrewſbury. She was 
** married to the moſt noble and excellent lord Robert, earl of Kingſton, one 
of the generals to king Charles I. in the late unhappy differences, and in that 
« ſervice loſt his life. She had by him many children, moſt dead ; theſe are 
« living, Henry, marquis of Dorcheſter ; William and Gervas Pierrepont, 

*« eſquires, and one wake. Qed the lady Elizabeth — She was a lady 


— 
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ge replete with all qualities that adorn her ſex, and more eminent in them than 
« in the greatneſs of her birth. She was moſt devout in her duties to God, 
« moſt obſervant of thoſe to her neighbour ; an incomparable wife ; a moſt 
« indulgent mother, and moſt charitable to thoſe in want: in a word, her life 
te was one continued act of virtue. She hath left a memory which will never 
« die, and an example that may be imitated, but not eaſily equalled. She died 
ce in the ſixty-firſt year of her age, Anno Domini, 1649, and this monument 
ce was erected to her by her ſon Gervas Pierrepont.” * 

The firſt earl of Kingſton was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Henry, who was 
born in 1606, and being of the king's privy-council, was, on the twenty-fifth 
of March, 164.5, in the twentieth year of his reign, raiſed to the title of 


marquis of Dorcheſter, in the county of Dorſet. He was, perhaps, one of 


the moſt learned noblemen of his age. He was zealous, though not furious, 


in the king's cauſe; and had the prudence not to render himſelf obnoxious 


to the rebels; by which he was the more enabled to ſerve his majeſty. I 


ave now before me an original acquittance in the following terms: 


3 5 6 17 Junij, 1644. 
Received then of the right honourable the earle of Kingſton, the ſome 
ce of one hundred poundes, being borrowed of his lordſhip for his majeſty's 
<< ve, and to be repayd accordinge to an order made by the lords commiſ- 
« ftoners at Oxforde, bearinge date this preſent day. I ſay received, 
WILLIAM DUTTON.” 


I ſhould not have mentioned this trifling ſum, had it not been to give the 
reader a ſpecimen of the manner in which the moſt prudent friends the king 
had, ſupplied him the moſt effectually, by ſteering clear of thoſe ordinances 
of the two houſes of parliament, that made all other methods of ſupplying 
him with money treaſonable, and conſequently diſabled his friends from 
ſerving him. His lordſhip's application to ſtudy, particularly that of the 
law, was, perhaps, unexampled in a nobleman of his rank and fortune. 
He was admitted a bencher of Gray's-Inn, in the ſame manner as the czar 
Peter the Great came to be a general and an admiral, by an intenſe applica- 
tion to the laborious parts of ſtudy. „% on 
Doctor Arthur Duck, the great Engliſh civilian, having with infinite 
application prepared for the preſs, his treatiſe * De uſu et auctoritate juris 
„ civilis,” prevailed upon the learned archbiſhop Uſher to read it over, chap- 
ter by chapter, and ſign every chapter by way of ſanction to the publication. 
Notwithſtanding that great authority, he would not venture to publiſh it, 
without obtaining the approbation of the marquis of Dorcheſter, which he 


ſolicited in an elegant Latin epiſtle prefixed to his work ; and the marquis 
granted him the favour in a Latin letter, which is likewiſe there printed, 


equally elegant and polite. We are told that he ſtudied ten or twelve hours 
VoL. II. N 
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every day; and. being perfect maſter of the common and civil law, he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of medicine and anatomy; and, in 1658, he 
was admitted fellow of the college of phyſicians at London. Notwithſtand= 
ing his lordſhip's r learning, we know of no other works of his pub- 
liſhing than the following: . de W ee en 3 
A ſpeech, ſpoken in the houſe of lords, concerning the right of biſhops 
«to ſit in parliament, May the twenty-firſt, 1641.“ 5 Ter 4. 
« Another, concerning the lawfulneſs and conveniency of their intermed- 
« dling in temporal affairs, May the twenty-fourth, 1641.” - 
Speech to the trained bands of Nottinghamſhire, at Newark, July the 
e | Reg SE LU PPP. 
« Letter to John, lord Roos, February the twenty-fifth, 1659.” 
His lordſhip had likewiſe a conſiderable ſhare in the controverſy carried on 
between his daughter, and his ſon-in-law, the lord Roos, concerning the 
legality of parliamentary divorces, as I have already mentioned, under the 
head of the Rutland family. During the uſurpation, he lived highly 
| reſpected by all parties; and, after the reſtoration took place, being 
reckoned one of the richeſt ſubjects in England, he lent ſeveral large ſums 
to the king. He died at his houſe in Charter-houſe-Yard, London, De- 
cember the eighth, 1680, aged ſeventy-four, and was buried at Holmes 
Pierrepont. He was twice married. His firſt wife was Cecilia, daughter 
to Paul, viſcount Baining. She bore him a fon, Robert, in 1671, who 
died in his infancy, and two daughters; the lady Anne, married to John, 
lord Roos, afterwards earl of Rutland, and divorced by act of parliament, 
1666 ; and the lady Grace, who died unmarried, the twenty-ſeventh- of 
March, 1703. His ſecond wife was Catherine, daughter to James, earl of 
Derby, by whom he had a ſon, Henry, who died in his infancy ; fo that 
his lordſhip, the marquis of Dorcheſter, dying without male iſſue, the 
honours of earls of Kingſton devolved upon Robert, grandſon of William, 
the ſecond ſon of Robert, earl of Kingſton. 
William, the ſecond fon of Robert, earl of Kingſton, is juſtly conſidered; 
2s one .of the moſt ſagacious men of his age, and obtained. the appellation 
of Wiſe William. . He was ſeated at Thoreſby, in the county of Notting- 
ham, and ſerved in parliament as one of the knights for the county of Salop; 
and was one of the members of the parliament, which met at Weſtminſter, 
1641. Being no friend to the arbitrary meaſures of Charles I. his great 
eſtate and reputation was of infinite ſervice to that part of the parliament; 
who oppoſed the proceedings of the court ; but the king himſelf, and his 
friends, always conſidered him as a moderate man, and as one who had no 
dangerous views. In the year 1642, when the moſt temperate of both par- 
ties were deſirous of peace, he was one of the eight members of the houſe 
of commons, who were ſent to the king, with the earls of Northumberland, 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Holland, at Oxford, with a petition and propo- 
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fals of the parliament for peace. He was likewiſe one of the freſh com- 
' mittee, who, in the beginning of the ſucceeding year, was ſent with new 


overtures for the ſame purpoſe ; the other members of the committee bein 

the earl of Northumberland, fir William Armyne, fir John Holland, and 
mr. Whitelock, who are ſpoken of in hiſtory, as being very agreeable in 
their perſons to the king. The demands which they were charged to make 
npon his majeſty, were much more moderate than any that had been. made 
by the parliament before that time, or any made after it. The two houſes 
were even ſo reſpectful to the king, that, though they voted the lord Say to 
be one of their commiſſioners, they ſtruck his name out of the liſt, becauſe 
they underſtood that he was diſagreeable to Charles, who had proclaimed 
him a traitor. When they waited upon his majeſty, they found him, to all 
appearance, fincerely diſpoſed to come to a thorough agreement . with his 
parliament ; and mr. Pierrepont, who had, perhaps, as juſt ſentiments both 
of privilege and prerogative as any man in England, laboured ſo earneſtly 


for an accommodation, that it was thought to be as good as concluded. 


But, when the parliament's commiſſioners left his majeſty, he fell in with 


bother counſels, and. was prevailed on to undo all he had agreed to. He talked 


in a ſtrain, as if his prerogative had been as unlimited as that of the moſt 
powerful of his anceſtors, and as if the parliament had lain at his mercy. 
Upon this, the commiſſioners were ordered to break off the negotiation. 
Fatally for Charles, his affairs, at that time, happened to be in a better 
ſituation than they had ever been; but the dictatorial ſtrain in which he 


treated, was ſo far from intimidating the members at Weſtminſter, that they 
_ oppoſed him with more ſpirit than ever, both in the parliament, and in the 
field. Every new ſucceſs of the king heightened the ſpirit of their oppoſi- 


tion, till at laſt, in the year 1644, Charles called a parliament at Oxford. 
As two parliaments were incompatible in the ſame kingdom, the members 
at Weſtminſter united themſelves more chearfully than ever with the Scots, 
who had it now in their power to throw the balance on which ſide they 
pleaſed. A committee was therefore appointed, of which mr. Pierrepont was 
the firſt named commoner, for the cloſer union of counſels, as well as forces, 
between the two kingdoms. Mr. Pierrepont, however, in the mean while, 
behaved with ſo much moderation, and with ſo viſible a diſlike of all violent 
meaſures, that he drew upon himſelf the hatred of Cromwell, and all the 
faction, who were reſolved to be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the entire 


deſtruction of the king and the conſtitution. Theſe laſt were, both in 


their numbers and intereſts, inconſiderable, had it not been that they were 
backed by the enthuſiaſts of London, and the army. By this time, they 
had come to a ſecret reſolution, to turn the members out of parliament, if 
they could not carry their point by numbers within doors, which they were 
far from being able to do; for, in December, 1644, a freſh negotiation 


between Charles and his parliament took place, and mr. Pierrepont was again 
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named the firſt commiſſioner from the commons, the others being mr. Hollis, 
mr. Whitelock, and the lord Wenman. Charles was again ſo infatuated, 
that he thought this application proceeded from the inability the parliament 
Was under to continue the war, and treated the commiſſioners with great harſh= 
neſs. But the latter beginning now to be more apprehenfive of danger from 
Cromwell and the army, than from the king himſelf, continued the negotia- 
tion, till commiſſioners were on both ſides appointed to treat of a final 
accommodation, which gave riſe to the famous treaty of Uxbridge,.in which 
mr. Pierrepont was a commiſſioner from the . houſe of commons. This 
treaty was extremely diſagreeable to Cromwell, who thereupon found means. 
to new-model the army, that is, to make the troops fit for the moſt dan- 
gerous and deteſtable purpoſes ; and fir Thomas Fairfax, an officer. whom 
Cromwell knew he could manage, was -appointed to command. it. - This 
precaution overthrew the whole work of peace, and the negotiation at Ux- 
bridge miſcarried. In fact, had the commiſſioners on both ſides agreed, 
Cromwell and his enthuſiaſts would have undone every thing. Mr. Pierre- 
pont ſeems to have been ſecretly ſenſible of this ; but he, as well as the earl 
of Northumberland, were ſtill in hopes, that, if the king came to a hearty 
and ſpeedy agreement with his parliament, the army might be. ſtill kept 
within bounds. For that reaſon, mr. Pierrepont had ſeveral private meetings 
with the king's commiſſioners, in which he endeavoured. to procure ſuch 
conceſſions, concerning the militia eſpecially, as might give a favourable 
turn to the treaty. The wiſeſt amongſt the king's counſellors were of the 
ſame opinion, and thought with mr. Pierrepont, that, as public affairs were 
then circumſtanced, the king ought to have agreed to every thing demanded, 
and to. haye truſted to a more favourable opportunity, which, undoubtedly 
would have preſented itſelf, had he yielded to any thing detrimental, either 
to his crown or the conſtitution. Charles was ill enough adviſed to reject 
all conſiderations of this kind; and the ſelf-denying ordinance, in parlia- 
ment, paſſing about the ſame time, the parliament, in fact, became as inſig- 
nificant as the king. The loſs of the battle of Naſeby, ſoon after, irre- 
trievably ruined his majeſty's affairs; and the independents conſidered mr. 
Pierrepont and the moderate party as their moſt dangerous enemies. On 
the twenty-ſixth of December, 1646, Charles made a freſh application to 
parliament for peace, and named certain perſons, of whom mr. Pierrepont 
was one, into whoſe hands he was willing to intruſt the militia ; but his 
propoſal was rejected. The independents, who had now reſolved upon the 
death of the king, endeavoured to involve mr. Pierrepont in Waller's ill- 
concerted plot, and they even employed indirect practices for that purpoſe; 
but, by his caution and wiſdom, he ſteered clear of all danger, and ſtill con- 
tinued to have more ſway in the houſe of commons, than any man in the 
kingdom. When his majeſty's affairs, towards the latter end of his life, 
ſeemed to take a more favourable turn, mr. Pierrepont was one of the com- 
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miſſioners appointed to treat with him in the Iſle of Wight. Among 
the valuable collection of this mr. William Pierrepont's papers and manu- 
ſcripts, which were conſumed in the fire at Thoreſby, in 1746, were the 
original minutes and papers relating to this and the Uxbridge treaties ; thoſe 
on the part of the king were ſigned with his own hand. When that treaty, 
like all the reſt, had no effect, he came to an open breach with Crom- 
well; and, being amongſt the ſecluded members, he proteſted againſt all 
the proceedings of the violent party, who brought the king to the block. 
He continued, however, after Cromwell aſſumed the protectorate, to fit 
ſometimes in parliament, and to do all the ſervice he could to his country, 
by. privately correſponding with the king's friends, in concerting meaſures 
for the reſtoration. He ſerved in the parliament which effected that 
reat work, as knight for the county of Nottingham ; and it was owing to- 
Ris vaſt influence, that the tyranny of the court of wards was abſolved, 
and that the king was brought to accept of the revenue of the exciſe in lieu 
thereof. He died Auguſt 1678, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age. His 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of ſir Thomas Harris of Tong- 
caſtle, in the county of Salop, baronet, ſerjeant at law; ſhe died 1656, 
and was buried at Tong. By her he had iſſue, five ſons, and five daugh- 
ters. The ſons were ; firſt, Robert, born the twenty-ſeventh of Septem- 
ber, 1634. Second, Henry, born Auguſt, 1637, who died unmarried, in 
the twentieth year of his age, in Auguſt, 1657. Third, William, who 
died in his infancy, November, 1640. Fourth, George, born in 1642, 
who died unmarried. Fifth, Gervaſe, born in 1649, and after ſerving 
ſeveral years in parliament for Appleby, was, on March the twenty-firſt, 
1703, created baron Pierrepont of Ardglaſs, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
Upon the acceſſion of George I. he was, October the nineteenth 1714, 


made a peer of this realm, by the title of baron Pierrepont of Hanſlip, 


in the county of Bucks. He married Lucy, daughter of fir John Pelham 
of Loughton, in the county of Suſſex, baronet, aunt to Thomas, duke of 
Newcaſtle, and had a daughter, Elizabeth, who died in her infancy, and 
was buried at Tong, 1697 ; but he died without iſſue, in 1715, aged ſixty- 
fix, by which his titles became extinct. The daughters of the honourable 
William Pierrepont, were; firſt, Frances, born the firſt of September, 
1630, married to Henry, earl of Ogle, afterwards duke of Newcaſtle. 
Second, Eleanor, born September, 1631, and died in her infancy. Third, 
Margaret, born October, 1672, who died young. Fourth, Grace, wedded to 
Gilbert, earl of Clare, father of John, duke of Newcaſtle. Fifth, Gertrude, 


third wife to George, viſcount, and afterwards earl, of Hallifax, by whom 


he had a daughter, Elizabeth, wife to Philip, earl of Cheſterfield, father 
of the preſent earl. | | | . 

Before I proceed to the other poſterity of the laſt mentioned William 
Pierrepont, ſecond ſon to Robert, earl of Kingſton, it may be proper to 
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give ſome account of his younger brothers. The third ſon of that Robert, 
carl of Kingſton, was the honourable Francis Pierrepont of Nottingham, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Thomas Bray of Eyam, in 
the county of Derby, eſquire, by whom he had iſſue three ſons ; Robert, 
William, and Henry; alſo a daughter, Frances, married to William, ſon 
and heir of William, lord Paget. He died the thirtieth of January, 1657, 
and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Robert, who married Anne, daughter 
of Henry Murray, eſquire, by Anne, viſcounteſs Baining, groom of the 
bed-chamber to king Charles I. by whom he had iflue three ſons, and two 
daughters; firſt, Francis Pierrepont, eſquire, born the tenth of March, 
z 661-2. Second, George, born in 1665, who died in 1674, aged nine 
years. T hird, William, born in 1670, and died Auguſt, 1706. The daugh- 
ters were ; firſt, Anne, born 1674, married to Thomas Newport, lord Tor- 
rington. Second, Jane, married to the reverend mr. Bernard Gilpin. The 
ſaid Robert was ſucceeded by Francis his eldeſt ſon, who ſerved as burgeſs 
for the town of Nottingham, in the parliament of the firſt year of king 
William and queen Mary. He died in Auguſt, 1694. He was ſucceeded 
by his brother William, who ſerved in - parliament for the ſame town, in 
the reigns of king William and queen Anne. He married Anne, eldeſt 
daughter of Robert Greville, lord Broke, and widow of William, earl 
of Kingſton, by whom he had no iſſue; and ſecondly, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of fir Thomas Darcy of Braxted-lodge, in the county of Eſſex, 
baronet, and ſiſter to the wife of fir William Daws, archbiſhop of York, 
by whom he left (dying in 1706) two ſons ; firſt, William, who died in 
1719; and Samuel of Old Cotes, who died in 1711. Robert was the fourth 
ſon of Robert, earl of Kingſton, who died unmarried ; as did Gervaſe, 
the fifth ſon, who was born the thirtieth of March, 1619, and died at 
Harlem, in Holland, on his travels, and was buried at Holme-Pierrepont, 
the ſixteenth of October, 1679, and is mentioned in the inſcription upon 
the counteſs of Kingſton's monument. By his will, the probate of which 
bears date the thirteenth of February, 1679, * he bequeaths ten thouſand 
pounds to the firſt perſon of his family who ſhould be created a duke.” 
| George the ſixth and youngeſt fon of Robert, earl of Kingſton, left two ſons ; 
firſt, Henry, who was born July, 1628, and died in July 1666, married to 
Mary, daughter of Iſaac Jones, eſquire. Second, Samuel, born in Decem- 
ber, 1674, and died in 1707, both unmarried. The daughters of the faid 
carl were; firſt, lady Frances, married to Philip Rolleſton, eſquire, and 
died before her father. Second, lady Mary, who died young. Third, 
lady Elizabeth, born in 1624, who died unmarried in January, 1696-7. 
I am now to attend the poſterity of that mr. Pierrepont, known by the 
appellation of Wiſe William. em, 
Robert, his fon and heir, was born the twerity-ſeventh of September, 1634, 
and married Elizabeth, daughter and coheir to fir John Evelyn of Weſt- 
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Pene, in the county of Wilts, knight, and died in the life-time of his 
father, and was buried at Weſt-Dene. He had three ſons, Robert, William, 
and Evelyn ; and a daughter, Gertrude, married to William, lord Cheyney, 
viſcount of Newhaven, in the kingdom of Scotland. Upon the death of 
the marquis of Dorcheſter as aforeſaid, Robert, the eldeſt of thoſe ſons, and 
grandſon to Wiſe William, ſucceeded to the honours and title of earl of 
| Kingſton ; but dying unmarried at Dieppe, in France, in 1682, while he 
was upon his travels, the ſame devolved upon his next brother, William, who 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Nottinghamſhire, and of the eaſt-ridin 
of Yorkſhire; and the twenty-ſixth of April, the firſt of William and 
Mary, he was appointed lord chief juſtice in eyre beyond the Trent. His 
wife was Anne, eldeſt daughter of Robert, lord Brook ; and he dying the 
ſeventeenth of September, 1690, without iſſue, his honours and eſtate fell 
to his only ſurviving brother, Evelyn, who took his place in the houſe of 
peers, November the fixth, 1690, having ſerved in parliament, while a com- 
moner, for the borough. of Eaft-Retford, in Nottinghamfhire. On the 
twenty-third of December, 1706, the fifth of queen Anne, this Evelyn, 
earl of Kingſton, was, by queen Anne, created marquis of Dorcheſter, with 
remainder to Gervaſe, lord Pierrepont, and his heirs male. After the acceſ- 
fion of George I. he was, on November the fourth, 1714, conſtituted lord 
warden, and chief juſtice in eyre of all his majeſty's parks, foreſts, and 
chaſes beyond Trent ; and December the firſt following, lord heutenant of 
Wiltſhire. Next year, he was, by letters patent, dated the tenth of Auguſt, 
the ſecond of George I. 1715, created duke of Kingſton ; and, on Decem- 
ber the fourteenth, 1716, he was appointed lord privy-ſeal. On February 
the ſixth, 1718-19, he was appointed lord preſident of his majeſty's privy-- 
council; but the then ſtate of public affairs requiring that high poſt to be 
diſcharged by the lord viſcount Townſhend, he was, June the eleventh, 
1720, again ſworn lord privy-ſeal, which poſt he held till the time of his 
death. April the twenty-ninth, 1719, he was elected a knight of the 
Garter, and inſtalled at Windſor the twenty-third of June following. That 
ſame year, his grace was appointed one of the lords juſtices of Great-Bri- 
ery during his majeſty's abſence beyond ſeas, as he was in the years 1720 
and 1725. | | 
His AY was twice married; firſt, to lady Mary Fielding, daughter to 
William, and fiſter to Bazil, earl of Denbigh, by whom he had an only 
ſon, William,. and three daughters ; firſt, lady Mary, married to Edward- 
Wortley Montagu, eſquire, fon and heir of Sidney-Wortley Montagu, ſecond 
B {on of Edward, the firft earl-of Sandwich; ſhe died the twenty-firſt of Au- 
YH guſt, 1762. Second, lady Frances, to John Eretkin, late eartof Marr, whoſe 
= only daughter was married to her firſt couſin, James Ereſkin, efquire, ſon of 
| the honourable James Ereſkin, who was one of the ſenators of the college of 
Juſtice in Scotland. Third, lady Evelyn, the firſt wife of John, lord Gower, 
created earl Gower, His grace married, ſecondly, Auguſt the ſecond, 1714, 
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the lady Iſabella Bentinck, fifth and youngeſt daughter to William, earl of 
Portland, by his firſt wife, and ſiſter to Henry, duke of Portland. Her 
grace died at Paris, February the twenty-third, 1727-8. The duke had by 

her two daughters, the lady Caroline, married in January, 1748-9, to Tho- 
mas Brand of Fyfield, in Eſſex, eſquire ; and died June the ninth, I753; 
and lady Anne, who died unmarried, in the year 1739. His grace died 
on the fifth of March, 1725-6. His only fon, William, was born October 
the twenty-firſt, 1692, and died in the twenty-firſt year of his age, July 
the firſt, 1713. He married Rachel, daughter of Thomas Baynton, eſquire. 
She died May the eighteenth, 1722, and left iſſue, Evelyn, the preſent duke 
of Kingſton, and an only daughter, lady Frances, married to Philip Mea- 
 dows, eſquire, ſecond ſon of fir Philip Meadows, knight-marſhal, by whom 
ſhe has five ſons, Evelyn, Charles, William, Edward, and Thomas; and a 


dau ghter, Frances. 


. * 


Evelyn, the preſent duke of Kingſton, on March the twentieth, 1740-41, 
was elected a knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, at a chapter 
held at St. James's, and inſtalled the twenty-firſt of April following. He 
was likewiſe made a lord of the bed- chamber to his majeſty king George II. 
which he ſoon after reſigned. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1745, his grace immediately raiſed a regiment of horſe, chiefly among his 
own tenants, which he commanded himſelf, and which contributed greatly 
to the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, by cutting off the ſtraggling parties of 
the rebels, and breaking them fo effectually at the battle of Culloden, that 
they never after were able to rally. Upon the entire ſuppreſſion of the rebel- 
lion, the right honourable mr. Fox, then ſecretary at war, by his majeſty's 
command, wrote his grace a letter, when his regiment was about to be diſ- 
banded, thanking him for their ſervice; and, at the ſame time, deſiring his 
grace to thank the officers and ſoldiers in his majeſty's name, for their cou- 
rage and conduct. Upon their being reduced, they were reformed in a regi- 
ment of dragoons, commanded by his royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
land. His grace, March the nineteenth, 1755, was promoted to the rank 
of a major general in the army; and, on the fifteenth of February, 1759, to 
that of a lieutenant general. | RRV 3 
| | 11 S S. - ; 

Evelyn Pierrepont, duke of Kingſton upon Hull, marquis of Dorcheſter, 
earl of Kingſton, viſcount Newark, and baron Pierrepont of Holme-Pierre- 
pont, lieutenant general of his majeſty's forces, and knight of the moſt noble 
order of -the Ger. | | 
GRE 4.3.10 e | | 
Baron Pierrepont of Holme-Pierrepont, and viſcount Newark, in the 
county of Nottingham, the twenty-ninth of June, 1627, 3 Charles I. ; mar- 
quis of Dorcheſter, in the county of Dorſet, the twenty-third of December, 
1706, 5 queen Anne ; and duke of Kingſton, the twentieth of July, 1715, 
1 George I, 
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A NMS. 


Argent, ſemee of cinquefoils, Gules, a lion rampant, Sable. 


CRESsT.] On a wreath, a lion rampant, Sable, between two wings erect, 
Argent. 


SUPPORTERS.|] Two lions, Sable, armed, and langued, Gules. 
MoTTo.] PIR REPONE TE. 
CHIEF SEATS. 

Holme-Pierrepont, the antient ſeat and burial place of the family, three 
miles S. E. from Nottingham, and one hundred and fourteen from London; 
Thoreſby Park, in the foreſt of Sherwood, in the county of Nottingham, 
twenty miles from Nottingham; Tong-caſtle, in the county of Salop, two 
miles from Shifnall ; Bradford, in the county of Wilts, fix miles from Bath; 


and, at Hanſlop, in the county of Bucks, three miles from — Pagnel, 
and fifty from London. 
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Pelham Holles Duke of Newcaſtle. 


HE family of the Pelhams were ſo illuſtrious, as commoners, that: 
they ſeem to have declined being peers, till they could become fo. 
under governments which they could ſerve with honour. The 

name itſelf is local, and the owner of Pelham-caſtle in Hertfordſhire, in the 
forty-ninth of Henry III. was fined in forty pounds for not coming to an 
inqueſt, concerning a treſpaſs: of the mint. Under Edward I. the lordſhip of 
Pelham, in the twenty-firſt year of his reign, was part. of the poſſeſſions of 
Walter de Pelham. It appears by Doomſday-book, that Ralph held two 
hides and a half of land in Pelham, of the biſhop of London, the poſſeſſion 
of two thanes, in the reign of king Edward the Confeſſor; one under the 
protection of Anſehil Waras, and the other of Godwine Benefel. In the 
reign of Henry II. another Ralph de. Pelham held a knight's fee in the ſame 
county, of the ſame biſhop, which deſcended in the next reign to his fon, 
| O 2 
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alluſion to the name, Which might original be Pelicanham, the virtues of 


died, was upwards of fifteen 
we know of him, is, that he 
of Edward I. delivered ſeiſi 
forty acres. of: land, three acr 
two parts of a meſſuage, lying 
Pelham, the ſecond. ſon of the 


of Edward I. His fon, Thomas de Pelham, appears, by deeds executed by 
him, to have been alive in the ſecond of Edward II. and amongſt the public 
records of the ſame reign, one John de Pelham is mentioned, by having a 
petition brought againſt him into parliament, wherein it 1s faid, that he had 
ſeveral goods for the king's uſe, and no payment had been made for them ; 
upon which, it 1s ordered that juſtice ſhould be done him ; and that a writ 
| ſhould be granted to the ſteward and marſhal of the king's houthold for 
that effect. The fon of Thomas de Pelham, laſt mentioned, was Thomas 
likewiſe ; and he is mentioned in a deed, dated at Warbleton, in Suſſex, on 
the vigil of St. Philip and James. 5 
His ſon was John de Pelham, who made an illuſtrious figure in war, under 
that great monarch Edward III. He was preſent at the battle of Poictiers, 
which was fought the nineteenth of September, 1356, in which the French 
king, John, was made prifoner. It appears from the hiſtories of the times, 
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that the king was ſurrounded by the Engliſh ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that 
he could not eſcape, but, according to the prevailing-notions of thoſe times, 
he refuſed to deliver up his arms, except to a knight, or one above that 
degree. One Dennis de Morbeque, a knight of Artois, as he ſaid himſelf, 
happened to be by when the French king was reduced to this extremity, 
and to him the king gave his right-hand gauntlet, in fign of being his pri- 
ſoner. John de Pelham, who had been amongſt the moſt forward in the 
attack upon the king's body guard, where the chief ſtruggle for victory lay, 
and had, in fact, diſarmed him before, thought it unjuſt that another ſhould 
carry off the prize which he had won; and therefore, he and ſeveral other 
Englith officers, particularly Roger le War, complained of the injury done 
them. It is ſaid that de Pelham diſarmed the king of his ſword ; and there- 
fore his majeſty's ſurrender of himſelf was a circumſtance of no weight; 
add to this, that Morbeque could ſtand in no advantageous light in the army, 
where he ſerved for wages only, becauſe he had been obliged to fly out of 
his own country for murder. The prince of Wales and his father certainly 
admitted de Pelham's clairp, bacauſe, befides the honour of knighthood, he 
was allowed to make uſe of the impreffion of the buckle of a ſword-belt, 
in memory of the French king's ſurrendering his ſword to him, as a fign 
manual, and by way of creſt, which his deſcendants wear to this day. 
Sometimes they wore two buckles on each fide of a cage, as denoting the 
king's captivity, and their great ſeals have the fame device, as appears from 
many of them ftill extant. A . 
The ſame ſir John de Pelham was, by John de Vere, earl of Oxford, con- 
ſtituted one of the executors of his laſt will and teſtament, dated at Bentley, 
in Eſſex, on Friday, the feaſt of All-Saints, in the thirty-third of Edward III. 
In the twenty- fifth year of Edward III. the king created John of Gaunt, 
his ſon, earl of Richmond, by girding him with a ſword; and for his better 
ſupport, by aſſent of his parhament at Weſtminſter, he granted to the ſaid 
earl the county, honours, caſtle, manors, lands, tenements, and all other 
places to the ſaid earldom belonging, habend' to him, and the heirs of his 
body, together with all ſuch liberties, which John, late duke of Britany 
and earl of Richmond, held; remainder to the king. The knowledge of this 
creation is material to the hiſtory of the Pelham family, becauſe John of 
Gaunt, the king of Caſtile afterwards, viz. in the forty-fifth of Edward III. 
exchanged the above county of Richmond, for the caſtle, manor, and honour 
of Tickhill, and other lands and tenements in the ſaid deed fpecified ; 
but he petitioned his father, that, as the town of Greneſtret, which is part 
of the manor of Maresfyld, the town of Seaford, part of the caſtle and 
honour of Pevenſey, and the town of Laughton, in Marthing, which is part 
of the caſtle and honour of Tykhill, ſo to him given in exchange, are not 
particularized; therefore he prays to be redreſſed of the ſame, which the 
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king accordingly does. We ſhall not pretend to account for all the different 
claims entered hy the ſeveral parties concerned on this occaſion ; but it is 
certain that, in the forty-third of Edward III. fir John Sutton, knight, and 
Thomas Tenive, conſtituted fir John Pelham, knight, their attorney, to deli- 
ver ſeifin of the manor of Laughton, and hundred of el er in the county - 
of Suſſex, to Thomas de Vere, earl of Oxford, and chamberlain of England. 
The manner in which the earl of Oxford came to the ſaid lands, is accounted 
for as follows: < By inquiſition taken at Craule, in the county of Suſſex, 
« the thirteenth of June, the thirty-third of Edward III. it appears, that 
„Elizabeth, who was wife of Hugh le Deſpencer, deceaſed, held, for life, 
« the manor of Laughton, and hundred of Shiplake, in the county of Suſſex, 
* as her dower, after the death of Giles de Badleſmer, her huſband, except- 
« ing two hundred acres of wood, in Walderne, parcel of the faid manor. 
That ſhe died the firſt of June laſt paſt. That the manor of Laughton, 
and hundred of Shiplake, after the death of the ſaid Elizabeth, belong to 
“ John de Vere, earl of Oxford, and Maud, his wife, one of the ſiſters and 
<« heirs of Giles de Badleſmer, and that they are. held of the honour of 
Aquila or the Eagle, by the ſervice of ſuit to the court of Rype, every 
« three weeks. Item, that the ſaid. Maud is thirty years old.” 

Sir John Pelham was, for his valour, and other good qualities, choſen: 
by the aforeſaid John of Gaunt, king of Caſtile, to attend him in the wars. 
In the following reign, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made him maſter 
and ſurveyor in his biſhopric of Stoneham, with full power to puniſh all 
malefactors, and others. He married Joan, daughter to Vincent Herbert, 

alias Finch, anceſtor to the preſent earl of Winchelſea and Nottingham. 
His fon and ſucceſſor was John, likewiſe a knight, who attached himſelf 
from his youth to Henry of Lancaſter, afterwards king Henry IV. and fon. 
to the aforeſaid John of Gaunt, who made him hens Low of his. caſtle of 
Pevenſey, by a grant under his. ſeal, dated December the ſeventh, in the 
_ ſeventeenth of Richard II. There is likewiſe an indenture extant, by which: 
he appears to have been eſquire to the duke of Lancaſter himſelf, from whom 
he likewiſe had a grant of all his lands in the marches of Pevenſey, with: 
the lands, tenements, and meſſuages thereto belonging. In the twentieth: 
of Richard II. the ſaid John Pelham conſtitutes his couſin, John Collebrond. 
of Borham, John Sqwyer of Pevenſey, and John. Maſter of Weſtham, his. 
attornies for his receipts and diſburſements, which makes it probabie, that 
he attended his patron that year into- France with the king. 

When that prince was ill enough adviſed: to banith the duke of Lancaſter, 
and to ſeize upon all his eſtate, fir John. Pelham attended him in his exile, 
and landed with him in England. In the mean while, his lady con- 
tinued at Pevenſey-caſtle, which ſhe held out againſt all the powers of the 
counties of Suſſex, Sudray, and a great part of Kent, as appears by the dar 
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lowing curious letter, the original of which is in the poſſeſſion of his grace 


. 


the preſent duke of Newcaſtle. 


- « My dere lord, , a0 

« T recommande me to yowr hie lordeſchipp, wyth hert and body, and all 

«© my pore mygth, and wyth all this I thank zow; as my dere lorde, dereſt 
„ and beſt yloved off all erthlyche lordes ; I fay for me; and thanke yow, 
« my dere lorde, with all thys that I fay before, off your comfortable 
lettre, that ze ſend me from Pownefraite, that com to me. on Mary 
c Magdaleyn-day ; ffor, by my'trowth, I was never ſo gladd as when I herd 
« by your lettres, that ye warr ſtronge ynogh, with the grace off God, for 
« to kepe Aj from the malyce of your enemys. And, dere lord, iff it lyk 
* to your hyee lordeſchipp, that als fon as ye myght, that I myght her off 
« your gracious ſpede, whyche God Allmyghty contynue and encreaſe. 
And, my dere lord, iff it Iyk zow for to know off my ffare, I am here by- 
« layd in manner off a ſege, wyth the counte off Suſſex, Sudray, (Surry), 
« anda grett parcyll off Kentte ; ſo that jue may nogth out, nor none vitayles 
„ gette me, bot, wyth myhe hard. Wharfore, my dere, if it lyk zow, 
« by the awyſe of zowr, wyſe counſell, for to fett remedye off the ſalva- 
« tion off yhower caſtell, and with ſtand the malyce off ther ſchires fore- 
« ſayde. And alſo that ye be fullyche enformede of there gret malyce 
«. wyrkers in theſe ſchyres, whyche that haffes ſo diſpytffuly wroght to 
« zow, and to zowr caſtell, to yhower men, and zour tenaunts, ffore this 
«© cuntree have yai waſtede for a grett whyle. Fare wele, my dere lorde, 
« the holy Trinyte zow kepe from zowr .ennemys, and ſon ſend me gud 
« tythyngs off yhore. Ywryten at Pevenſay, in the caſtell, on ſaynt Jocobe- 
« day laſt paſt, by yhowr awnn pore. 
J. PELHAM.” 


* 


4 


Thus directed To my trew lorde.” 


This extraordinary defence, with the approved fidelity of fir John Pelham 
to Henry IV. produced a ſuitable return on the part of that monarch, who, 
in the firſt year of his reign, granted to him, and his heirs male, the office 
of conſtable of the caſtle of Pevenſey, with the honour of the eagle or 
aquila, and all thoſe his manors, lands, tenements, rents, ſervices, fees, 
chaſes, parks, warrens, mills, rivers, and fiſheries ; as alſo all perquiſites of 
courts of the hundred, heriots, reliefs, eſcheats, franchiſes, returns of writs, 
iſſues, fines, and felons, and all other the profits whatſoever, and franchiſes 
of the cinque-ports, within, the rape of Pevenſey. In the ſecond year of 
the ſame reign, an indenture made between Maud de Vere, counteſs of 
Oxford, of the one part, and fir John Pelham, knight, and John Colbrand of 
the county of Suſſex, of the other part, witneſſeth, “That the ſaid counteſs 


os a ds. 


* hath granted to the ſaid ſir John Pelham, and John Colbrand, during | 


in the firſt, a mullet, impaling acroſs lozenge, in che firſt quarter, a mullet ; 


all places, and at all times requiſite. This patent is datedat Weſtminſter, the 


ſame year, he was one of the commiſſioners for repairing the banks in Pe- 4 
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« her life, the manor of Laughton and hundred of Shiplake, paying 
« yearly at Laughton, to the ſaid counteſs, ſixty pounds, with a clauſe 
„ of diſtreſs. Dated the ſixth of March, the ſecond of Hen 

Ibe ſeal appendant to this deed, has theſe arms thereon, . viz. +4220 


the ſeal circumſcribed . figillum Matild. de Vere, comitiſſe Oxonie.” n 
The rights, however, to this eſtate were ſo complicated by contradictory 
grants from the. crown, .and Vere, duke of Ireland's, attainder having been 
reverſed in the reign of Richard II. by which the counteſs of Oxford's 
right in the ſame, reverted, to her ſon, Robert de Vere and his heirs, that 
a long and litigious law-ſuit ſeems to Have: commenced between the Pelham 
family, and that of Vere. 

This fir John Pelham was one of the N of the Bath, made at 
the coronation of Henry IV. on October the thirteenth, 1399 ; and, 
out of conſideration of the grateful ſervices of his beloved and faithful 
knight, John Pelham, heretofore done, he granted to him, during his life- 
time, the very extraordinary honour of bearing the {word of ſtate before him, in 


twenty-fourth of October, the firſt of Henry IV. in which year he ſerved in 
parliament, as knight for the county of Suſſex. In the ſecond year of the 
ſame. reign, he ſucceeded Nicholas Carew, who ſeems to have died in the 
time of his ſhrievalty, as ſheriff of Suſſex and Surry, and is by Fuller, deſigned 
of Laughton. Next year, he and fir Henry Huſſey were returned to ſerve 
in parliament, as knights for the ſame county ; and they had, for their atten- 
dance and expences, twenty-one pounds two ſhillings allowed them. That 


venſey marſh, which was accordingly done ; and ſtatutes were made for the 4 
due governance of the fame. In the fifth of the ſame reign, he received | 
a ſummons from the king, who was then at Coventry, informing him, that 
the count de St. Paul was near the ifle of Wight, ready to land with a great 
armament in England, and requiring him to come to his aſſiſtance with 
what forces he could raiſe. That ſame year, he obtained for his ſervices, a 
grant of the manor of Caundiſh-Grey, in the county of Suffolk ; and that 
year he ſerved. for the county of Suſſex in parliament, with fir Robert Leuk- 
nore, and they had args . pounds eight ſhillings allowed them for 
attending ſeventy-one days. The reader will find. in the appendix, a moſt 
curious rent-roll, which was this year made up, and the original of it is 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the family. In the ſixth of the ſame reign, he again 
ſerved in aber te for the county of Suſſex, with John Dalyngrugge, and 
the expence of their atending for forty-ſix days, amounted to eighteen 
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pounds eight ſhillings. On the ſecond of July, in the ſame year, he was 


one of the commiſſioners for the county of Suſſex, to array all men at arms, 
archers, and other defenſible men there, for defending the coaſts, or attend- 
ing the king into France. Some inſurrections happening in Wales, ſup- 
poſed to have been fomented by the French, he was commanded to attend 
the king in perſon, at the city of Hereford, with all his liege ſubjects in 
the ſame county. 1 SEE 

The doubtful title of Henry IV. to the crown, and the jealouſy which 
the abuſe of prerogative, in the laſt reign, had impreſſed upon the parliament, 
rendered that prince extremely tractable in complying with every thing 
propoſed for the good of his ſubjects; fo that his reign furniſhes, upon the 
journals of parliament, many excellent, political and oeconomical regulations, 
that are not to be met with under any of his predeceſſors. Amongſt others, 
in the parliament which met the ſixth of October, in the ſixth of this reign, 
at Coventry, the lords and commons, after voting ſeveral ſubſidies to be 
raiſed, appointed, on the eighth of November, Talbot, lord Furnival, and 
ſir John Pelham, to be treaſurers of the wars without and within the 
kingdom. The buſineſs of this office was to borrow money on the cre- 
dit of the ſubſides granted in parliament, and to oblige themſelves to ſee 
the ſame duly applied in carrying on the war, and in defending the king- 
dom. By an uncommon ſtrain of good fortune, fir John's perſon and ſervices 
were as agreeable to the king, as they were to the people; and the two trea- 
ſurers being folemnly ſworn into their office, were confirmed in the ſame the 
next year, being the ſeventh of that reign. 

About this time, the two ſons of Roger, earl of March, who, in the 
ninth of Richard II. had been declared, in parliament, heir apparent to the 
crown, on account of his deſcent from Lionel, duke of Clarence, elder bro- 
ther to John of Gaunt, the king's father, eſcaped from the caſtle of Windſor, 
to Owen Glendour, in Wales. This was a dangerous criſis for Henry; 
and the duke of York being accuſed of furthering their flight, the king 
committed him to fir John Pelham's cuſtody, in the caſtle of Pevenſey, till 
the parliament ſhould meet. This was the higheſt teſtimony of royal con- 
fidence, that, conſidering all circumſtances, could have been repoſed in a 

ſubje& ; but fir John continued in as high favour as ever with the parlia- 

ment; and the year after, he petitioned the members to appoint auditors to 
take his accounts as treaſurer at war, and to make him due allowance, that 
he, his heirs, and land-tenants might be duly diſcharged from all their inter- 
meddlings and engagements, which was accordingly agreed to. This was 
one of the moſt buſy parliaments that ever had been known, and they fat for 
one hundred and ſeventy-one days, for which, fir John Pelham, and his 
brother member, Dalyngrugge, who continued to ſerve in it for the county of 
Suſſex, had ſixty-eight pounds eight ſhillings allowed them for their charges. 
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The truth is, the people of England, about this time, began to form right _ 
notions both of civil and religious liberty. The king was obliged to conſult 
them in all foreign affairs relating to peace.and war ; and beginning to open 
their eyes with regard to the papal uſurpations, they aimed ſeveral - ſevere 
blows againſt the church and court of Rome. They likewiſe regulated all 
manner of parliamentary elections, commerce, and navigation, and continued 
their cares for having the money granted for public ſervices, applied in the 
molt frugal and effectual manner. Next year, which was the ninth of this 
reign, fir John Pelham was appointed chief butler of the port of Chicheſter, 
and all the other ports of Suſſex, and ſerved, with his former partner, for 
the county of Suſſex, in the parliament which fat that year at Glouceſter, 
they receiving twenty-two pounds eight ſhillings, for attending the ſame 
fifty-ſix days. That ſame year, he and his fellow-member, fir John Dalyn- 
grugge, were appointed commiſſioners to view, and to order the repair of, 
the banks on the ſea-coaſts, between Haſtings and Boxly, and to tranſact all 
things therein, according to the law and cuſtom of the realm. In the 
eleventh of the ſame reign, the. cuſtody. of Edmund, earl of March, and 
his brother, the ſon of Roger, earl of March, of whom I have already 
made mention, was committed to fir John Pelham, in conſideration, as the 
king expreſſes himſelf, of the good qualities of his faithful and beloved 
knight; and, on June the thirteenth of the ſame reign, he and Thomas, 
_ archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Durham, had a releaſe from 
the king, and for his heirs and ſucceſſors, of all his rights in the manor, 
lordſhip, and hundred of Berton, near Briſtol, in the county of Glouceſter, 
which they held by grant of Edmund, duke of York, by authority of the 
king. In the year 1412, the lord Thomas of Lancaſter, lord high ſteward 
of England, and ſecond fon to the king, was created duke of Clarence, and 
fir John Pelham, who was then treaſurer and privy-counſellor to the king, 
was witneſs to the charter of creation. When Henry's agreement to ſupport 
the houſe of Orleans againſt that of Burgundy, obliged him to fend the 
young prince to command his troops in France, the duke left fir John a 
kind of an univerſal attorney for him, for his affairs in all the courts in 
England. He was likewiſe one of the commiſſioners for reviewing the troops 
that were to ſerve under that duke. But I ſhall now attend his private 
affairs. 1 | 
Sir John's piety was equal to his abilities in the ſtate ; for, by his deed, 
dated at Laughton, the fifth of April, the eleventh of Henry IV. he ſignifies, 
« That whereas John Halle, junior, and John Halle, ſenior, are indebted to 
him by bond, as alſo to Robert Oxenbrigge, one hundred pounds, he now 
« ordains and appoints the ſaid John Halle, junior, to pay to the prior and 
« convent of Michelham, twenty pounds, on condition that they find ſuf- 
« ficient ſecurity to obſerve annually the anniverſary and death of Richard 
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«de Herſt, ſenior, viz. a place bound dirige, and a maſs of requiem ; and 
« to remember in their oraſons the ſoul of Joan, late wife of the ſaid 
« Richard, the ſouls of fir Benedict Cely, knight, and of Philip Perry- 
% man. He alſo commiſſions the faid John Halle, to pay to workmen 
« to repair the way between Herſtbrigge and Lepecrouch, forty ſhillings ; to 
«« pay Joan Goſelere ten pounds, by yearly payments of thirty ſhillings, till 
« that ſum of ten pounds be paid; and, in caſe ſhe die before the whole be 
« paid, then he orders the remainder to be given to the church of Hillyn- 
„ plegh ; alſo that the ſaid John Halle pay the debts of Philip Perryman, 
« Richard de Herſt, ſenior, and fir Benedict Cely, in the pariſh aforeſaid, 
« as far as ten marks; and if their debts amount not to ſo much, then the 
« remainder to be diſtributed amongſt the poor of the ſaid pariſh, ſuch as 
were ſervants of the ſaid Richard de Herſt, and Joan, late wife of fir 
* Benedict Cely, knight, to pray for their ſouls.” 
On November the twenty-firſt, the fourteenth of Henry IV. the king, 
for the good ſervices done by fir John de Pelham, knight, grants to him 
the manors of Croweherſt, Burwaſh, and Benylham, in the county of Suſſex, 
with the rape of Haſtings, in the county aforeſaid, which are parcel of 
the caſtle, county, honour, and lordſhip of Richmond; and the which 
caſtle, county, honour, and lordſhip, by his letters patent, he granted to 
Ralph, earl of Weſtmoreland, and marſhal of England, for life of the ſaid 
ear] habend'. The reverſion of the aforeſaid manors, together with the ſaid 
rape, after the death of the ſaid Ralph, earl of Weſtmoreland, to the ſaid 
John Pelham, and his heirs for ever. This grant occaſioned afterwards a 
great many family troubles. 
Sir John Pelham ſeems to have continued in the poſt of treaſurer to the 
king, for he witneſſes the patent, as treaſurer to the king, creating Thomas 
Beaufort, earl of Dorſet. Soon after this, Henry died, and fir John Pel- 
ham was one of the executors and adminiſtrators of his laſt will and teſta- 
ment ;. the others being the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of York 
and Durham, Robert Waterton, and John Leventhorpe. By this will, 
amongſt other things, the executors were intruſted to ſatisfy the king's cre- 
ditors ; but, in the firſt parliament held under Henry V. the executors peti- 
tioned to be diſcharged from their truſt, becauſe the late king's effects, which 
amounted to but twenty-five thouſand marks, were not ſufficient to pay his 
debts. Upon this, the king and parliament diſcharged the ſaid executors of 
all executions growing by the faid will, and the king taking the eftects into 
his own hands, granted the ſaid ſum of twenty-five thouſand marks to the 
executors, who were to pay to account ; the ſame to be paid to them out of 
the great wardrobe in three years. In the firſt year of the ſame reign, Henry 
being determined to invade France, and having been addreſſed by his parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe, the French court ſought to divert the A, by pro- 
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poſing a marriage between the king of England, and. the princeſs Catherine- 
of France. The Engliſh commiſſioners then in France, refuſing to enter 
upon that negotiation, the French court deſired Henry to ſend other ambaſſa- 
dors, with fuller powers, which he accordingly did, and named the biſhop 
of Norwich, the earls of Dorſet, Warwick, Saliſbury, lord Grey, -fir John 
Pelham, and Robert Waterton. Theſe ambaſſadors arrived at Paris; but 
their negotiation proved ineffectual, on account of the proviſion they 
demanded to be made up in French territories, for the ſecond ſon, if any 
ſuch ſhould be born, of the marriage. When the Engliſh ambaſſadors took 
their leave of the French king, they obtained permiſſion to go home by the: 
way of Harfleur, with a view probably of examining the- fortifications of 
that place, which their king then intended to attack. F 0d nene 

We now come to an incident of fir John Pelham's life, which does: 
him more honour than all he had yet received. Robert III. king of Scot- 
land, wanting to ſecure his ſon and heir, James, from the ambition of his 
brother, the duke of Albany, who had murdered his eldeſt ſon, ſent him on 
board of a ſhip bound to France, under the direction of the earl of Orkney, 
and the biſhop of St. Andrews. This ſhip being forced to put into an Englith 
port, the young prince was detained a priſoner from the year 1405, to the year 
1423. This capture proved happy for the Scotch nation. The prince was 
treated with great humanity by Henry IV. and when his ſon came to the 
throne, he entruſted fir John Pelham, as being one of the moſt accompliſhed 
gentlemen in England, with the cuſtody of him and his education. Sir 
John was to have ſeven hundred pounds a year for his board, and to find 
him in all neceſſaries, in ſuch place or places as ſhould be agreed on by his 
| majeſty's council. We are not, however, to imagine, that this was the 
whole of the young prince's allowance ; for, when he was ſet at liberty, the 
Englith demanded thirty-ſix thouſand pounds for his entertainment in Eng- 
land ; and James, who, by that time, was king of Scotland, agreed to pay 
them forty thouſand pounds. Sir John did juſtice to his royal ward, who 
proved the moſt polite, and the beſt accompliſhed prince, that ever fat upon 
the throne of Scotland. He was an excellent poet, underſtood muſic, civil 
polity, and the learned languages; and, what is more extraordinary, though 
under tutelage in England, he raiſed the admiration, and gained the friend- 
' ſhip of Henry, by manfully refuſing to give his ſubjects orders to ceaſe their 
hoſtilities againſt England. I ſhall juſt add, that he may be ſaid to have been 
the father of literature in Scotland. 

The next public capacity in which I find this great knight employed, was 
in the third year of the ſame reign, when he and fir William Eſturmy were 
appointed, by the king, to find out ways and means for raiſing money, to 
enable him to aſſert his rights in France by force of arms. Previous to 
this, the king iſſued out a proclamation, informing his people, that he 
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«« had already paid his army their firſt quarter's pay; but that the money 
% granted him by parliament was not ſufficient for a ſecond payment, which 
e obliged him to have recourſe to the purſes of his ſubjects. The reader 
may be pleaſed here to know, what the pay of the Engliſh army then was. 
Every duke was to have thirteen ſhillings and four pence a day ; every carl, 
fix ſhillings and eight pence ; every baron, four ſhillings; every knight, two 
ſhillings ; every eſquire, or man at arms, was to have one ſhilling ;' and every 
archer, ſix pence. ' Sir John and his collegue ſeem to have diſcharged their 
truſt with great ſucceſs. Their buſineſs was, that they ſhould borrow of 
every ſubject according to his ability, and inform the king of the ſecurity 
that was demanded. Before Henry embarked, we are told, he was maſter 
of eight hundred thouſand crowns in ready money. Being ready to ſet fail, 
meaſures were taken to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom ; and fir 
John Pelham was one of the commiſſioners of array for the county of Suſſex, 
as he was for the view and repair of the banks betwixt the towns of Peſe 
merſh, Rye, Farleigh, and Pette. In the fourth year of the ſame reign, 
the nation being then very unguarded, he and the ſheriff of Surry and Suſſex, 
John Uvedele, were ordered to draw down to the ſea-coaſt all the fenſi- 
ble men of thoſe two counties, to repel the attacks of the enemy, or, if 
need be, to ſend over ſuccours to the king. This precaution was, at that 
time, very neceſſary. The French marine was then in a good condition, and 
had blocked up Harfleur, which was in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, under the 
earl of Dorſet ; and had hkewiſe made deſcents all along the coaſts of Eng- 
land, where they ravaged the iſle of Portland, and blocked up the habour 
of Portſmouth. The valour of the inhabitants, however, aſſiſted by the 
forces under fir John Pelham, obliged the invaders to retreat to their ſhips, 
which continued the blockade of Harfleur, till they were defeated by the 
Engliſh fleet, under the duke of Bedford, with the loſs, according to ſome 
authors, of twenty thouſand Frenchmen. | 

At this time, fir John Pelham ſeems to have been in the ſummit of his 
favour with the king and nobility, nor were his merits confined to England. 
John, king of Portugal, in a letter to him, dated the ſixteenth of September, 
in this year, ſtiles him noble and prudent ; and well knowing his noble qua- 
lities, defires him to ſhew the lady Beatrix, his daughter (being deprived. 
of her huſband, the earl of Arundel) the fame favour and affection he had 
before ſhewed to her, which he ſhould always gratefully acknowledge. He 
is hkewiſe nominated by the duke of Clarence, the king's brother, the firſt 
of his executors in his will, which is dated the fifth of July, in the tenth of 
Henry V. along with the lady Margaret, his wife, and others. We likewiſe 
find him this year preſent with the king, when, in council, he delivered the 
great ſeal to the biſhop of Durham. | 
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In the year 1417, all negotiations for peace between England and France 
being at an end, Henry made prodigious preparations, again to invade 
France in his own perſon ; and fir John Pelham attended him. His firſt 
operation, after he landed, was to beſiege, and take Caen, in Normandy ;- 
after which, he proceeded with great rapidity to other conqueſts, till almoſt 
all Normandy was reduced. At laſt, he laid fiege to Roan. This impor- 
tant city was defended by one hundred and eighty thouſand inhabitants 
who bore arms, and four thouſand regular troops, | the-beſt the French had, 
and commanded by their ableſt generals. The uſeleſs mouths were all turned 
out of it, the fortifications repaired, the ditches cleared, and every perſon 
that continued within the walls, laid in proviſions for ſome months, The 
dauphin of France and duke of Burgundy, though mortal enemies to one 
another, concurred in their endeavours to ſave the city from being taken by 
the Engliſh. Henry, after many fruitleſs attempts, found himſelf, at laſt, 
obliged to cut off all ſupplies to the inhabitants. by the river Seine, and to 
ſurround the city with lines of circumvallation, that it might be forced to 
ſurrender through famine ; all which he effected with infinite labour. 
Though he ſucceeded in all this, yet the inhabitants continued to defend 
themſelves with amazing reſolution. They ſubſiſted for ſeveral weeks on 
the fleſh of horſes, dogs, cats, mice, rats, and other nauſeous animals. 
At laſt, after the beſieged had loſt fifty thouſand men, they were obliged 

to ſurrender, on the nineteenth of January, almoſt ſix months after the 
approaches had been regularly formed. During the ſiege, the duke of Bed- 
ford put under arreſt Joan of Navarre, the laſt wife of Henry IV. At 
firſt ſhe was committed to the caſtle of Leeds; but, afterwards fir John 
Pelham, who was then returned to England, was ordered to take the cuſtody 
of her. Our common hiſtorians pretend, that this much injured lady was 
accuſed of intending to deſtroy the king, by ſorcery and necromancy ; but 
I meet with no ſuch words in the records. Sir John appointed nine ſervants 
to attend her in her journey to his caſtle of Pevenſey, and the lightneſs of this 
guard, is, I think, a full proof that he was convinced of his illuſtrious pri- 
toner's innocence. On the ſixteenth of October, the parliament ſat down, 
and one of the records upon the rolls of it takes notice, That according 
e to an information made to the king, as well as by a relation and confeſſion 
*« of one John Randolf, a minor friar, and by other credible evidences, 
« it appeared, that Joan, queen of England, had compaſſed and deviſed 
„ the death and deſtruction of our lord the king, in the moſt heinous 
« and horrible manner that can be imagined ; which compaſling, deviſing, 
« and deſtruction were notoriouſly known all over England.” After this 
preamble, the record declares, © That all her eſtates, and thoſe of her 
« domeſtics, ſhould be confiſcated to his majeſty's uſe, and all her jointure 
«« ſeized,” In the ſubſequent parliament, however, all her effects, eſtates, 
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and jointure were reſtored and confirmed to her ; a farther proof of her 
innocence. | Ji ti . 45 Wk 

In the parliament which met the eighth of this reign, he and fir John 
Dalyngrugge again ſerved for the county of Suſſex ; and, next year, he was 
in commiſſion with Henry, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the ſherifs of 
Kent and Suſſex, to borrow and receive ſuch ſums of money as ſhould be 
lent to the king, and paid into the treaſury before the eighth of May fol- 
lowing. He was that tame year commiſſioned, with Robert, lord Poynings, 
and others, to view and repair the banks on the ſea-coaſt, between Fletch- 
ing and Seaford ; as alſo for thoſe betwixt Haſtings and Boxly. The latter 
part of this knight's life ſeems to have been employed in ſettling his family 
affairs, and in conveying his eſtate, which was very large, to his ſon and 
heir fir John Pelham, of whom we ſhall treat hereafter. We find, how- 
ever, that the elder fir John was one of the executors and. adminiſtrators of 

the will of Henry V. During the next reign, he ſtill continued to be em- 
ployed, as heretofore, in offices equally honourable and important. He was 
twice a commiſſioner for viewing and repairing the banks of the ſea-coafts 
in Suſſex ; and, in the firſt year of that reign, he ſerved in parliament for 
the county of Suſſex, with fir Thomas Leuknor. - 

The duke of Bedford, at this time regent of England, thinking it both 
unjuſt and impolitic to detain the king of Scotland longer in captivity, fir John 
is ſaid to have been one of the commiſſioners who treated with the biſhop 
of Glaſgow about the king's liberty, and about renewing a good correſpon- 
dence between the two nations, which was accordingly effected next year, 
when fir John had the pleaſure to ſee his royal. pupil, who, notwithſtanding 
all that ignorant hiſtorians have ſaid, performed no homage to the crown of 
England on this occaſion, affianced and married to a princeſs of the royal 
blood of England. In the fifth of the fame reign, he ſerved. with William 
Ryman, eſquire, in parliament for the county of Suſſex, and the creſt of 
his ſeal was a peacock in his pride. Next year, he was, with the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhops of Rocheſter and Chicheſter, and fir Robert 
Poynings appointed to treat with divers perſons ſpiritual and temporal, in 
Kent and Suſſex, for a loan of money on the ſubſidies granted by parliament. 
That ſame year, he, with fir Robert Fenys, knight, and others, was 
appointed to view and rectify certain new banks, ſaid, on a complaint made 
to the king, to have been raiſed, which obſtructed the antient courſe of their 
freſh water, that uſed to run betwixt the towns of Haſtings and. Boxly, 
whereby much land was drowned. Concerning his death, I find as follows : 
« The king ſends his writ to his eſchetor, in the county of Suſſex, directing 
him to ſeize all the lands of fir John Pelham, deceaſed, and to enquire, by 
* a jury, into the value of the ſame, as to the ſervice, tenure, and value, and 
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< alſo who is his next heir, and the age of ſuch heir. Dated at Weſttalnſter, 
«© the fonrteenth of February, anno the ſeventh of Henry VI.“ 
++ By inquifition taken at Lewes, in the county of Suſſex, Wedneſday 
s after the feaſt of St. Gregory, the pope, anno the ſeventh of Henry VI. 
it appears that fic Henry Pelham, knight, held not any lands in chief of 
e the king of England, or any other perſon on the day of his death, in 
s demeſne or in fee, in the county aforeſaid. But that Henry, late king of 
England, grandfather to his preſent majeſty, in the fourteenth year of 
his reign, by his letters patent, in conſideration of the good and accept- 
able ſeryice done by the ſaid fir John Pelham, gave and granted to him 
«© the manors of Croweherſt, Burgwaſhe, and Bevylhame, in the county of 
„ Suſſex, together with the rape of Haſtings, in the ſaid county, which 
«« were parcel of the caſtle, county, honour, and lordſhip of Richmond; 


„ the which caſtle, county, and lordſhip, the ſaid king Henry granted, by 


«« his letters patent, to Ralph, earl of Weſtmoreland, and marſhal of 
„England, for life; to have and to hold the ſaid manors of Crowe- 
* herſt, Burgwaſhe, and Bevylhame, together with the faid rape of Haſtinges, 
«© of the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, kings of England, after the death 
of the ſaid Ralph, earl of Weſtmoreland, to the ſaid fir John Pelham, 
«© and his heirs for ever. That the faid Ralph afterwards died, and that 
john Pelham, by virtue of the ſaid grant, entered on the ſaid manors and 
< rape, &c. and therein ſtood ſeized until ſuch time as the ſaid ſir John Pel- 
« ham enfeoffed far John Pelham, junior, knight, to hold to him and 
his heirs for ever, in fee-fimple. And that the faid fir John Pelham, 
« knight, died the twelfth of February laſt paſt.” 

Enough has been ſaid of this illuſtrious knight, to prove him to have 
been the ornament of his country, in an age when merit was the only title 
to preferment. 
ferred, were as eminent for their knowledge of men, as their fortunes in 


war ; and, perhaps, a contempt for titles, which this knight added to his 


other great qualities, ſerved only to render him the more diſtinguiſhed. I 
am, however, apt to believe, that his not having been nobilitated, was not 
_ owing to any ſelf-denying motive, but becauſe he was more conſiderable as 
a commoner than he could have been as peer. Prudence and oeconomy 
made his other virtues the more uſeful both to himſelf and his country. 
Some original letters ſtill preſerved in his family, one from his ſon-in-law, 
fir John Seynclere, and another from fir John Cheyne, one of 'the moſt 
conſiderable men of his time, prove what a dependence they and his other 


friends had upon his purſe ; which letters the reader will find at large 


in the Appendix; and he will find another letter from his ſon. Be- 
ſides the inſtance I have already given of his charity, he granted, in the 


fourteenth of Henry IV. lands and tenements in Warbilton, to the convent 


The two kings, Henry IV. and V. by whom he was pre- 
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and priory of the Trinity church in Haſtings, for building a new church 
and convent; and was ſo great a benefactor to that priory in other reſpects, 
as to be looked upon as its founder. 6 "ble | e 
His laſt will and teſtament is dated the eighth of February; and, by that, 
& he orders his body to be buried in the church of the Bleſſed Virgin, of 
Robert's Bridge, or Rother- bridge, in Suſſex; and leaves to ſixteen of his 
« ſervants, fix ſhillings and eight pence each; and he appoints Joan, his 
« wife, fir John Pelham, knight, his fon, fir John Brown, knight, and 
« William Burgoin, eſquire, his executors.” He left a large jointure to his 
wife, Joan; for I meet with the following memorandum of divers manors 
belonging to the lady Joan Pelham: At Michaelmas, anno the ninth of 
« Henry VI. Swanzy, worth at the ſaid feaſt ſixty- ſix pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four pence ; Trevere, worth above repris' forty-four pounds 
« thirteen ſhillings and three pence three farthings ; Noteburne and Chit- 
„ tyngton, worth above repris' twenty-nine pounds two ſhillings and nine 
„ pence ; Laughton, with its members, above repris', and the hay and wood 
« fold for one hundred and three pounds one ſhilling and five pence ; Bevyl- 
« hame, worth above repris' nineteen pounds eighteen ſhillings ; the rape of 
« Haſtinges and Burghurſt, worth thirteen pounds two ſhillings and four 
« pence farthing.” VVV VPUH ff 4 
Whether this lady married again after fir John's death, does not appear, 
but it is not probable ſhe did ; though I find a copy of the following deed 
amongſt the papers of the family. Hoa 5 EH, 
„Sir John Pelham, knight, fon of fir John Pelham, knight, recites, that 
« whereas Joan, late wife of the ſaid fir John Pelham his father, held in 
e dower (inter alia) the hundred of Foxherle in com. Suſſex, together with 
the views of frankpledge, waifs, ſtrays, forfeitures, &c. to the ſaid 
-hundred belonging, remainder to the faid fir John Pelham, the ſon. And 
that whereas the faid dame Pelham, by indenture, granted the premiſſes 
to fir Roger Fenys, knight, during her life: now the ſaid fir John releaſes 
all his right therein to the ſaid fir Roger, his heirs and aſſigns for ever. 
Dated the eighth -of January, the fourteenth of Henry VI.” Sir John 
Pelham the elder had, by his wife Joan, his ſon and ſucceſſor, fir John 
Pelham the younger, and two daughters; Agnes, who married John 
Colbrond, and Joan, married to fir John Seynclere, whoſe letter to his 
father-in-law I have inſerted in the appendix. Sir John Pelham the younger, 
like his father, followed the profeſſion of arms, and ſerved under Henry V. 
in France, as appears by his letter likewiſe inſerted in the appendix, and by 
another original letter, grext part of which is not legible, {till preſerved in 
the family. In the third of Henry V. he received from his father, by 
charter, dated the third of June, the grant of the office of conſtable of 
. with the fees and wages thereunto belonging. From this grant, 
— — — — 2 oo, 
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it appears, that the younger fir John had actually taken poſſeſſion of Pevenſey- 3 
caſtle by ſtrong hand, when the duke of Lancaſter landed, or elſe had 


retaken it from the king's party. This fir John the younger appears to 
have been in as. high favour as his father had been with the princes of the 
houſe of Lancaſter. He was chamberlain of the houſhold to Catharine 
of France, conſort to Henry V. That princeſs, in the third of Henry VI. 
when queen dowager, of her ſpecial grace and free will (to uſe the words 
of the grant) and for the good and agreeable ſervice of her beſt beloved: 
knight fir John Pelham, and Joan de Courcy his wife, for their better 
maintenance in her ſervice, ſettles fifty marks per annum, out of her ma- 
nors in England and Wales. She likewiſe, by her charter, dated at Had- 
ham, in the county of Hertford, the twenty-fourth of July, 1434, granted 
to her thrice dear and well beloved fir John Pelham, and Owen ap 
Tyder, eſquire, full power and authority to remove and diſplace the biſhop: 


of Liſieux, her chancellor in France, and to take from him her ſeal, as alſo- 


to ſurvey and repair all her towns and caſtles. This prelate probably favoured 


the Norman rebellion, which had then broken out againſt the Engliſh go-- 


vernment. 


ſomeſt man of his age, but they kept their marriage ſecret, becauſe of the 
inequality of the match. - When it could. be no longer concealed, the duke 
of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, ſet on foot a ſharp proſecution. againſt the 
queen, as well as her huſband, which obliged her to take refuge in the 
monaſtery of Bermondſey, in Southwark, where ſhe died. As to her huſband, 


Owen Tudor, he was ſent priſoner to Newgate.. Their grandſon, Henry, carb 


of Richmond, was afterwards Henry VII. king of England. Beſides the place 
and penſion above mentioned, fir John held. other places and emoluments 
under the ſame queen, as appears by the contents of the following petition. - 

Sir John Pelham, knight, late. chamberlain to the queen, mother of 
« Henry VI. repreſents by his petition to the ſaid king, that the ſaid queen 
granted to him the office of maſter of the royalties and foreſts held by her 


in dower in Normandy ; and in conſideration whereof, and. his good ſer- 


« vices done to his father and mother, he prays the king to grant him the 
« office of maſter of the faid royalties and foreſts, with the uſual wages, 
« rights, profits and emoluments thereunto belonging, and that he will ſig- 
« nify his pleaſure therein to the chancellor there, to make him a grant of 
« the ſame in due form.” . 

It does not appear to me whether the prayer of this petition was granted 
er not, and poſſibly it might have been preſented in the queen's own life 
time, becauſe her effects and jointure were ſequeſtered, on the diſcovery of 
her ſecond marriage. We are likewiſe in the dark as to the grounds of a 
quarrel that ſubſiſted between him and Robert, lord Poynings, but there is an 
indenture extant, made the fourteenth of Auguſt, the fourth of Henry VI. 


At this time, queen Catharine, was actually married to Owen 
Tyder or Tudor, who was a Welch gentleman, and thought to be the hand- 
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between Robert, lord of Poynings, of the one part, and John Pelham, ſenior, 
knight, of the other part, which witneſſeth, „That each of them ſhall 
« releaſe to the other all manner of perſonal actions relating to the breaking 
« of the lord Poynings park of Glynde ; and for the future, if any quarrel 


% ſhall happen, they ſhall refer themſelves to the abbot of Battell, and prior 


« of Lewes, &c. The ſeal appendant to this releaſe, is as follows, viz. 
three bars, and a bend, quartering-creſt ; a griffin's head coupe between two 
of his wings, circumſcribed, figillum Roberti domini de Poynings. 

This agreement however ſeems not to have been punctually obſerved, as 
appears by the following evidence, „The king, witneſs John, duke of 
« Bedford, guardian of England, at Weſtminſter, the fifth of February, 
« anno. the ninth of Henry VI. recites, that whereas fir John Pelham, knight, 


_« fir John Colvyle, knight, and John Willicotes, eſquire, entered into a 


«© recognizance in chancery, by which they were bound to the king in one 
« thouſand pounds, viz. That fir John Pelham ſhould keep the peace with 
« Robert, lord Poynings, and all other the king's ſubjects : And whereas 
the ſaid John Pelham, ſince that time, is found guilty of an aſſault againſt 


- 


La 


£ 


„Thomas Jordain, and committing him to priſon ; the king, by theſe 


«« preſents, pardons the ſaid fir John Pelham, and others, the ſaid forfeiture 
« of their recogniſance. „ 

The weak unſettled ſtate of the government, under Henry VI. invaded 
the property of the Pelham family, though all imaginable precautions had 
been taken to ſecure it, as appears by the following deed: “ Sir John Pelham, 
« knight, by his charter, bearing date at Laughton, the ſecond of January, 
«« the tenth of Henry IV. recites, that for the» cordial truſt he repoſed in 
certain perſons, he enfeoffed them in all his lordſhips, lands, tenements, 


rents, reverſions and ſervices, in the county of Suſſex. Now the faid fir 


« John makes his laſt will of the premiſſes aforeſaid. Firſt, he requires his 
« ſaid feoffees in the premiſſes, that immediately after his deceaſe, his exe- 


« cutors having compleated his will, that they enfeoff William, his fon, 


% in the manor of Laughton, and hundred of Sheplake, with all lands, 
* tenements, reverſions, and ſervices to the ſame belonging, except the 
lands and tenements of Weſthillham, in the pariſh of Rype and Burgh- 
« feld and Froſcham ; to have and to hold the ſaid premiſſes to the ſaid 
William, and the heirs male of his body; remainder to Thomas his ſon, 
in tail. male; remainder to Catherine, Cicely, and Joanna, his daughters, 
in tail male; remainder to the right heirs of the ſaid fir John for ever; 
„that his ſaid feoffees enfeoff William, his fon, in the manor of Burghaſhe, 


LC 


with the hundred of Hankeſbergh, and the advowſon of the vicarage of 


£6 


Burghaſhe, with the foreſt or chace of Dalyngton ; to have to him and 
the heirs male of his body; remainder in tail as before. That they enfeoff 


66 


C6 


N 


Thomas, his ſon, in the manors and advowſon of the church of Crowe- 
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<« herſt, and hundred of Baldeſlowe, to have and to hold in tail as before. 
4 That they enfeoff Joan, his daughter, of the lands and tenements afore- 
e ſaid, in Weſthillham, Burghfeld, and Froſcham, for life, paying yearly 
1 to the manor of Laughton, a role at midſummer ; ſo that after her deceaſe, 
-M the ſaid lands, &c. remain to Laughton | manor. 


6c * JOHN PELHAM.” 3 


But a a new favourite, about. the twenty- third of 1 VI. ſtarted up, in 
the perſon of fir Thomas Hoo, to whom the king granted the caſtle, lord- 
ſhip,. barony, and honour of Haſtings, in the county of Suſſex. Sir John 
Pelham thought that this grant was ſo incompatible with theſe made to his 


family, that he preſented the following petition to partament, i in the twenty- 
fifth of the ſame * 


«- Unto the noble and moſt diſctdts knights of Fl ſchires, and borgeſii 8 
« of this preſent parliament; beſeeching unto your noble and wyſe diſcre- 
tions, John Pelham, chivalier of the county of Suſſex, That for as 
« muche in the tyme of the ryght high and myghty prince, king Henri IV. 

« progenitor and grandfadyr unto our ſoverayne lord the kyng that now ys, 
« hit lyked unto that good king and progenitor, for the notable and trew 
« ſervices don be John Pelham, knyght, unto the ſaid kyng, and progeni- 
e tor, to geve and grante unto the ſeid John Pelham, knight, fadyr of 
« your beſeecher, the manerys of Crowterit, Bourwaſch, and Bevylhame, 
« forthwith the rape of Haſtyng, with the appurtenaces, yn the conte 
« aboveſeyd, after the deth of Radulph, erle of Weſtmerlande, tenante of 
the forſeyd manerys and rape, terme of lyfe, and to the ſeyd John Pel- 
« ham, knight, and to hys heyrys yn fee {imple for ever, to have and to 
“ holde the ſeyd manerys, with the ſeyd rape, forthwith the honours, lord- 
« chipis, londis, tenements, rents, ſerviſis, parkys, cloſurys, hundreds; 
% wapentackes, courts-leets, knyghts fees, adveſons, patronages of churchis; 
«© chapels, chaunterys, hoſpitalys, returns of 'writ, or any odyr maunde- 
« ment and execuſion of the fame, forwith lybertees, franchiſes to the ſeyd 
rape or manerys belonging or abyding, yn eny veyſe, as hooly and freely 
« as John, duke of Bretayne, ever hadde or held, or eny of his anceſtores 
before that tyme, as hit apperyth, be the gracious lettres patentis of the 
grant of the ſeyd good prince and king Henry IV. confermed be our 

5 ſoverayn lord that now ys; as of the whiche manerys and rape was nevet 
* interupcion made, ayens the vertu of the ſeyd grant, unto now late withyn 
« the tyme and begynnyng of this preſent parlement, ther hath been pur- 
«© chaſed be fir Thomas Hoo, chivaler, a patent be a newe grante, be ordyt 
* manere of form of owr ſoverayn lord the kyng that now .ys, for to 
bs annulle and deſtroye the vertu of the Arn grante, unto aan, hurts 
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and deſherytyng of your beſecher ; the whiche lyeth yn yowre noble and 


« wyle diſcreſſions for to remedye, as well be conſcience as lawe, conſider- 
« ing all the olde and grete charges, ſervices ond coſtys unto the kyng and 
« his progenitors, that have be doon yn alle the werris, as well be your 
« ſeyd beſecher, as be his fadyr; and, in eſpeciall the grete jupardie and 
« enpriſe of the caſtell of Pevenſe, which the foreſeyd John Pelham, fadyr 
« of your beſecher, toke and held with ſtrong hand, unto the uſe of the 
« kyngs noble progenitours, at that tyme grete pleauſaunce and comfort 
« unto the kyng and alle his trewe ſuggets of all the reme, whiche ys not 
« unknowen unto the 'moſte part of notable and auncienyed people of this 


« Jond. Wherefor, pleſe your noble wyſdoms, all thow that ſugeſtion have 


or ſeolde be made unto yow, be the ſeyd fir Thomas or eny odyr, to have 


« eny newe grant amytted be acte of this preſent parlement, that conſci- 


« ence and ryght be ſeye, at the reverence of God, or ellys to putte us to- 
< comen law. | | - 


No regard appears to have been paid to this equitable petition ; for I per- 


ceive, that on the ſecond of June, in the twenty-ſixth of the ſame reign, 


Hoo was created a baron of this realm, by the title of baron Hoo and Ha- 


ſtynges ; and the diſpute in point of property ſeems not to have been finiſhed 
on the firſt of Edward IV. By the papers of the famliy, it appears, 


« that the chamberlain, warden, and proctor of the hoſpital of the holy 


« Trinity, and of St. Thomas the Marty, at Rome, by deed, dated at Lon- 
« don the firſt of December, 1447, received fir John Pelham, ſenior, knight, 
« and lady Johanna, his wife, into their brotherhood.” They had before 
that, in the firſt of Henry V. been received into the order of St. Clara, by 
Anthony de Peto, general of the order of the friars minors. Other admiſ- 
tons of the ſame pious pair, run as follows: Pope Pius II. anno 1458, 
in the firſt year of his popedom, and thirty-firſt of Henry VI. grants 


licence to the brotherhood and fiſters of the hoſpital of the Holy Trinity, 


and of St. Thomas the Martyr, in the city of Rome, to receive into their 
* hoſpital or brotherhood, fir John Pelham, knight, and Johanna, his wife. 
And, in purſuance thereof, the ſaid brotherhood, by their admiſſion, 

dated at London. the ſecond of January, 1459, the thirty-ſecond of 
Henry VI. accept them as members of their hoſpital. Nicholas Barbaron, 
prior of the monaſtery of St. Anaſtaſius, of the Ciſtercian order, with 
the conſent of the houſe, ſignify, that they have received fir John Pel- 
ham, knight, and Joan, his wife, into the fraternity of the Bleſſed Vir- 
* gin of the ſcale of heaven, and that they are bound to pray for them ; 
dated the third of April, 1453.” Pope Martyn V. the fixth of the 


6c 
660 
«c 


cc 


* 1des of Auguſt, in the ninth year of his popedom, ſignifies his power, 
by his delegates, to grant indulgences to ſuch perſons as ſhall contribute 
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4 any part of their wordly goods for the relief of the religious, and ſervice 
of God; he now by his delegate, Peter de Vernicia, grants an indul- 
15 gence to abſtain from faſting, to the lady Johanna Pelham, in conſidera- 
ee tion of her .parting with ſome of her goods to them.“ 

Though the laſt will and teſtament of this fir John Pelham, is dated the 
twentieth of May, the thirty-ſixth of Henry VI. yet, it is certain, he was alive 
on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, the ſixth of Edward IV. for an indenture 
of that date, between John, earl of Oxford, of the one part, and fr 
John Pelham, knight, on the other part, witneſſeth, that whereas contro- 
<< verſies have happened between the ſaid parties, relating to the title of the 
©, manor of Laughton, and hundred of Sheplake, in the county of Suſſex, 
< which, by means of their friends, and by writing, dated the ſeventeenth 
« of July laſt, was concluded, viz. that the faid fir John Pelham, knight, 
«© his heirs and executors, for the right and title that the ſaid earl had 
of and in the faid manor and hundred, ſhould pay to the ſaid earl one 
ee thouſand marks, within ſeven days after the ſaid ſeventeenth of July; 


and three hundred and fifty marks by the feaſt of St. Bartholomew 


4 then next following, in the church of St. Thomas of Acres, in Lon- 
«© don, and five hundred marks, the remainder, by All Saints-day, 
4 1467, in the ſaid church; and that the ſaid fir John ſhall give ſufficient 
<« ſecurity for the payment thereof, And whereas the ſaid fir John paid 
part of the ſaid thouſand marks, and given ſecurity for the reſidue, the 
« ſaid carl of Oxford releaſes all his right and title in the premiſſes, to 
the ſaid fir John Pelham.” Then comes another deed to the following 
effect : 

« John, earl of Oxford releaſes to fir John Pelham, knight, his heirs 
<c and aſſigns, all his right and title in the manor of Laughton, and hundred 
4 of Sheplake, with their appurtenances, in the county of Suſſex, except- 
s ing in thoſe lands and tenements in Hodlegh and Laughton, called Wy- 
* legh and Hamlond, which Aubry de Veer, late earl of Oxford, father of 
the preſent earl, gave to John Halle, junior, and Catherine, his wife, and 
„the heirs of the body 
<< Dated the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, anno the ſixth of Edward IV. 

Sir John Pelham, by his will aforementioned, requires his feoffees 


* 


A 


A 5 


4 


{whom he had conſtituted by ſeveral charters) “to permit Joan, his wife, 


* to enjoy his manor of Laughton, with the hundred of Sheplake, Note- 
«© Bourn, and Chilvinton, with the profits of the manors of Crowehurſt, 
<£ Burgherſhe, and Bevylham. Alto that they enfeoff John Pelham, his fon 
% and heir, in the manors of Burgherſhe, with the hundred of Hawkſbury, 
“ Crowehurſt, with the hundred of Bareſlow; as alſo the foreſt and chace 
« of Dalyngton. And in default of iſſue male, to remain to William his 


4 (on; in default of iſſue, to Thomas, his ſon, and heirs male; remainder 


of the ſaid John Halle, and Catherine, his wife. 
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« to his right heirs. Alſo that they enfeoff William, his ſon, in the manor 
% of Bevilham, with the hundred of Shooſewell ; with remainder (in default 
« of heirs male) to John, his ſon and heir; and in default, to Thomas, his 
% ſon, and his heirs male; with remainder to his right heirs. And further 
« wills, after the death of Joan, his wife, that his feoffees enfeoff John, 
« his ſon and heir, in his manor of Laughton, and hundred of Sheplake ; 
with the like entails on William and Thomas, his ſons.” Sir John was 


* 


* 


— 


8 


twice married; his firſt wife was Joan, daughter and coheir of John de 


Eſcures, by whom he ſeems to have left no iſſue. His ſecond wife was 
Joan de Courcy, who was ſomewhat in a ſtation reſembling that of a maid- 

of honour in theſe times, to Catharine,. queen conſort of Henry V. By 

this lady he had iſſue three ſons, John, William, and Thomas; and three 

daughters, Catharine, married firſt to John Bramſhot, eſquire (who had by 

her Elizabeth, his daughter and heir, married to John Dudley, grandfather 

to John Dudley, duke of Northumberland) and ſecondly, to ſir Thomas 
Lewknor, knight. Cicely, ſecond daughter, wedded to William Lunsford, 

of Hotheley, in the county of Suſſex, eſquire. Joan, the youngeſt, to John 

Covert of Slaugham, and ſecondly, to William Aſhbornham of Afhbornham, 
eſquires. The above ſon, ſir John, in the twenty-third of Henry VI. mar- 
ried Alice, daughter of ſir Thomas Lewknor, knight. During his father's 
life-time, he, together with his father, was ſeized in all thoſe lands, tene- 
ments, rents, and ſervices, called Colbons in Laughton, in the county of 
Suſſex, by grant of Simon Swan, John Atte wode, junior, and others. By 
z deed, dated October the firſt, the eighth of Henry VI. Thomas de Hoo, 
lord of Hoo and Haſtynges, fir Thomas Lewknor, knight, and John Liſle, 
40 knight, and others, demiſe to John Pelham, ſon and heir of ſir John 
«« Pelham, knight, and to Alice, his wife, daughter of the aforeſaid - fir 
„Thomas Lewknor, the. manor of Treve, with. the knight's fees and 
% advowſon of the free chapel there, &c. which, jointly with fir Robert 
* Ros, knight, and. William Gylderegg, deceaſed, was granted to them by 
* fir John Pelham, knight, habend' to the ſaid John Pelham, fon of the 
aforeſaid ſir John Pelham, knight, and to Alice, his wife, and the heirs of 
the body of the aforeſaid. John, the ſon ; remainder to fir John Pelham, 
* knight, his heirs and aſſigns, for ever.” By a deed, dated the. ſixteenth 
of October, the eighth of Edward IV. “ he, the ſaid John Pelham, eſquire, 
« releaſed to William Pelham, his brother, and to Emeline, his wife, all his 
right in the ſame, purſuant to his father's grant of the ſame, to the ſaid 
William, the eighteenth of September, the eighth of Edward IV.” Tho! 
he is in this deed, only termed. eſquire, yet we are told that he was a knight 
in the twelfth year of Henry VI. In the twenty-eighth of Henry VI. he, 
and Alice, his wife, had a grant from his father, fir John Pelham, of the 


a 


* 


* 


- 


* 


manor of Treve, with the knight's fee, advowſon of the free chapel, and 
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all the reverſions appertaining thereto, to hold to them and the heirs of their 
bodies. The manor of Laughton, and hundred of Sheplake, as alſo the 
manors of Note-Bourn and Chilvinton, an the county of Suſſex, were ſettled 
on his wife in jointure. He died without male iflue ; but had an only 
daughter, Iabella, married to John Covert, ſecond fon t to. William Covert, 
of Sullyngton, in Suſſex, eſquire. 
He was ſucceeded by his brother William Pelham, to Vibe the above 
grant was made. Emeline, his wife, there mentioned, was daughter of 
Nicholas Carrel of Bentone, in the county of Suſſex, eſquire. On the eighth 
of October, the ſeventh of Henry VII. “ this William Pelham, eſquire grants 
in truſt to Edmund, biſhop of Rocheſter, William Scotte, knight, and to 
John Pelham, eſquire, and others, his lordſhips and manors of Laughton, 
«© Colbons, Chetyngleigh, Burgherſh, Bevylham, the foreſt or chace of Da- 
<< lyngton; and alſo the hundreds of Sheplake, Hawkenberg, and Shoreſwell, 
% and the advowſon of Burgherſhe, in the county of Suſſex, to have and to 
«© hold to them, their heirs and affigns, for ever.” This William Pelham, 
eſquire, died without iſſue, on the twenty- fourth of February, the eighteenth 
of Henry VII. and his laſt will and teſtament is dated the twelfth of Fe- 
bruary, the ſame year; the probate bearing date the eleventh of March, 
3 By that, he wills his body to be brought to the church of 
Laughton, and there to have exequies and maſſes done for his ſoul; and 
«c from thence to be had into the priory, and to be buried within the ha 
there; and that his executors find a prieſt to fing within the ſaid church 
<< of Laughton for his foul, his father's and mother's, his wife's, and all 
« other his friends ſouls:” He further direQs, ** that his houthold be kept 
« at his manor of Laughton, till his month day be paſt; on which day he 
« wills, that every one of his ſervants have a black gown, and their wages. 
„ He wills and requires his feoffees to ſettle on his nephew, John Pelham, 
«© ſon and heir apparent of his brother, Thomas Pelham, and, on ſuch 
«« gentlewomen as he ſhould marry (fo as he married by the advice of his 
« 11d brother, his father) his manors of Burgherſhe a Bevylham, with 
« the hundreds of Hawkſburgh and Shoiſwell, the foreſt and chace of Da- 
« lyngton, with all the courts and liberties within the rape of Haſtynges, 
% thereunto belonging. All the ſaid manors to remain to the heirs male of 
« the ſaid brother Thomas; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs male 
«« of Catharine, Cecily, and Joan, his ſiſters; with remainder to the right 
„ heirs of fir John Pelham, knight, his late father.” He further wills “ to 
„his brother, Thomas Pelham, his manor of Laughton, with the appurte- 
* nances ; as alſo the manor of Colbonds, with the hundred of Sheplake ; 
« and, after the deceaſe of Joan Aſhbornham, his ſifter, his lands and 
« tenements in Weſthilham ; and, in default of heirs male of the ſaid Tho- 
« mas, to the heirs male of Catharine, Cecily, and Joan, his fiſters; with 
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* remainder to the right heirs of fir John Pelham, knight, late his father. 
„The reſidue of all his goods, not willed, he bequeaths to Thomas Brent, 
« dean of South Mallyns, Edmund Dudley, eſquire, his brother, Thomas 
« Pelham, eſquire, and John Root, whom he ordains his executors. He 
« further orders, that, if any thing ſhould be deficient, as to law, in the 
« form of his teſtament, that, at their diſcretion, two of his executors ſhould 
« rectify the ſame.” _ Rc Rr] 
| He was ſucceeded by his brother, Thomas Pelham. He was ſeated at 
Buxted, in Suſſex; but he reſided at Laughton on the eleventh of Auguſt, the 
thirteenth of Edward IV. for I perceive that William Pelham of Laughton, 
in the county of Suſſex, gentleman, and Thomas Pelham of the ſame place, 
gentleman, by bond of that date, acknowledge themſelves to be indebted 
to Thomas, at Well-prior, of the monaſtery: of St. Pancras in Lewes, twenty 
pounds, payable at Michaelmas, 1464. He died on the firſt of February, 
in the ſeventh of Henry VIII. and had iflue by Margaret, his wife, four 
ſons and two daughters. The ſons were ; firſt, John Pelham, eſquire, who 
married Anne, the daughter of fir Thomas Fynes, knight; but died before 
his father, without iſſue. Second, Thomas, who died unmarried. Third, 
William, who ſucceeded his brother John. Fourth, Anthony: He was 
ſeated at Buxted, and died on the twenty-ſecond of November, the ninth of 
Elizabeth, poſſeſſed of a very large eſtate. His ſon was Herbert Pelham, 
who married Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Thomas Weſt, lord la Warr, 


* 
* 


and they had a ſon, Herbert, who, at the time of his father's death, the laſt 


of July, in the firſt of Charles I. was twenty-four years of age, and anceſtor 
to the Pelhams of Swinſhead, in Lincolnſhire, as his younger brother Tho- 
mas was to thoſe of Compton- Valens, in the county of Dorſet. The daugh- 
ters were; firſt, Catharine, wife of Thomas Morley of Glynd, in Suſſex, 
eſquire. Second, Joan, who died unmarried. Feds 
The aforeſaid William, at the time of his father's death, was upwards of 
thirty years of age; and the king, at Weſtminſter, the ſixth of July, the 
fixteenth of Henry VIII. ſignifies, That in conſideration of the good and 
*« great ſervices done by William Pelham, eſquire, and the expences he had 
been at therein, he, at the requeſt of the ſaid William, grants licence 
to Edmund, biſhop of Sarum, and to fir William Scotte, knight, and 
others, feoffees. of the ſaid William, in the manors of Laughton and 
*« Colbonds,. in the county of Suſſex, to incloſe and impark five hundred 
acres of wood, and two hundred acres of land, called the Herthwode, or 
the Old Brule, in the pariſh of Laughton, in the county of Suffex, and 
to have free warren in all his lands in Laughton, Hothlie, Chetinglie, 
Waldern, Hothfeld, Rype, Challington, Helmolye, and Arlyngton, in 
the aforeſaid county, and ſeveral fiſheries in the ſaid manors and. pariſhes.” 
Soon after this, he received the honour of knighthood, for fir William 
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Pelham, knight, lord of Laughton and hundred of Sheplake, and Grif- 


land, alias Colbonds; in the the county of Suffex, „gives and grants to 
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he had with the French king, in the year 1532, in which the ſervices in 
one banquet, at Boulogne, were ſerved up in one hundred and ſeventy diſhes 
of maſſy gold, and the apartments where Henry lodged, were hung with 
cloth of gold and filver, embroidered with pearls and precious ſtones. 
This fir William Pelham died on the ſeventh of October, in. the thirtieth 
of Henry VIII. and his laſt will and teſtament is as follows: „ In the name 
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chard Carew of Bedington, in the county of Surry, knight. By this mar- 


to all the company of hevyn, and my body to be beuried in the chancell of 


Edwarde, ſhall have twenty pounds ſterling, by the yere, during their 


fir Richard Sands and Nicholas Carewe, knights, and others, the manors 
of Laughton and Griſland, called Colbonds, and hundred of Sheplake, 
to have and to hold to Richard Sands and Nicholas Carewe, knights, and 
Thomas Darell, gentleman, in truſt for himſelf and his heirs. In Mi- 
chaelmas term, the twenty-fifth of Henry VIII. at Weſtminſter, Richard 
Devenyſhe, Nicholas Lygh, John Level, and Anthony Pelham, recover of 
William Pelham, knight, the manor of Colbonds, one meſſuage, one 
hundred acres of land, and fifty acres of meadow, fifty-ſix acres of ws 
ture, and five ſhillings rent, in Laughton and Rype.” 

This fir William Pelham attended Henry VIII. in the pompous interview 


God, amen. The twenty-fixth of October, the year of our Lord God, 
a thowſande fyve hundreth thirty and eight, I William Pelham, knyght, in 
the countie of Suſſex, being hole in mynd, and of good memory, doth 
make and ordeyn my laſt will and teſtament, in maner and fourme fol- 
lowing. Firſt, I bequeth my ſoule to Almighty God, my Creator, and 


Lawghton. Item, I bequeth fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence, 
for twenty ſermons to be preached in Lawghton, and in the pariſhes 
thereaboute. Item, I wille, that my three ſonnes, William, Francis, and 


lyves, owte of my lands, to be divided equally between them into three 
parts, and my wife to have the fame twenty pounds every yere, during 
the tyme of their nonage, towards their fyndinge, forthwith after my 
deth. Item, I bequeth a thouſande marks ſterling to be levyed upon my 
woods, to the marriage of my fyve daughters, that is to ſey, Bryget, 
Margaret, Mary, Anne, and Jane, and to be divided equally between 
them. Item, I bequeth to every of my ſervants a coote. Item, I be- 
queth to John Devynyſhe, my beſt geldinge. The reſidue of all my 
goodes, debts, ſtuffe, and ſubſtance, I geve unto Mary, my wyfe, whom 
I make myn executrix of this my laſt will. Theſe being witneſſe, Mary, 
my wife, Nicholas, my ſonne, and his wyfe, John Devynyſhe, gentilman, 
ſir Robert Fourde, preeſt, with many others.“ 

This gentleman was twice married; firſt, to Mary, daughter of ſir Ri- 
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riage he had iſſue, Nicholas his ſon and heir, Edward, and William Pel- 
ham; alſo three daughters, Margaret, married to ——— Hawkins. Anne, 
to fir Edward Capel, anceſtor to the preſent earl of Eſſex, and Jane, to 
Richard Dryland of Bobbing, in Kent, eſquire. His ſecond wife was Mary, 
daughter to William, lord Sands of the Vine, in Hampſhire, lord cham- 
berlain to king Henry VIII. By this marriage he had likewiſe three ſons, 
William, Francis, and Edward. This Edward ſtudied the law, at Gray's- 
Inn, and being choſen autumn reader to that ſociety, in the thirtieth year 
of queen Elizabeth, he was called to the degree of ſerjeant at law in 154 ; 
and, after being knighted, he was made lord chief baron of the exchequer 
in Ireland. He died July the fourth, 1606, leaving a fon, Herbert, and 
from them are deſcended the Pelhams of Cattesfield, in Suſſex. | 

- I am now to dedicate a page to the memory of William Pelham, one of 
the braveſt men, and the beſt officers, of that age of heroes and generals. 
I have, in a former part of this work, under the title of the Norfolk family, 


given an account of the invaſion of Scotland, by Elizabeth's army, in 


the year 1559. At this time, I perceive that mr. Pelham had the 
ſuperintendency of the Engliſh ordnance ; and was the chief engineer of 
that army. The treaty of Berwick, between queen Elizabeth and the 


lords of the congregation in Scotland, for driving the French out of that 


country, being concluded, a reſolution was taken to beſiege Leith, the mot 
important poſt the French had in Scotland. But queen Elizabeth, unwil- 
ling to come to extremities, ordered the duke of Norfolk, who was com- 
mander in chief of her army at Berwick, to propoſe an accommodation to 
the queen-mother of Scotland, in which mr. Pelham was employed. This 
negotiation not taking effect, the ſiege of Leith was formed. The place. 
was defended by three thouſand five hundred French, all of them veteran 
troops, and five hundred Scots; the Engliſh before it amounting to about 
eight thouſand men, beſides their Scotch auxiliaries. By the beſt accounts of 
that ſiege, the management of it was entirely committed to mr. Pelham. 
The diſpoſitions he made were ſuch, that the lord Grey of Wilton, an old 
experienced general, who commanded the Engliſh troops before the town, 


ſays, in one of his letters to lord Burleigh, * that he had never ſeen a town 


of that greatneſs, better beſieged by ſo few men, and he thinks it impoſſible 
for the beſieged to hold out, if the Engliſh fleet could keep at ſea.” But the 
beſiegers were but raw ſoldiers, and their enemies were the beſt in Europe; 
add to this, the Engliſh general was very unpopular, as was fir James 
Crofts, who was next to him in the command. At laſt, through negligence 
of diſcipline in the Engliſh army, they gave their vigilant enemies an opportu- 


nity of making a ſally, in which the beſiegers loſt a great number of men. 


Notwithſtanding this, the Engliſh attempted to ſtorm the fort ; but the 
| R 2 
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breach not being practicable, they were repelled with loſs; and, after vari- 
ous negotiations, a treaty was ſet on foot, and the ſiege was-raiſed.. ,, 

Mr. Pelham gave ſuch proofs of his military genius, during this ſiege, 
that he was the only officer whoſe conduct the queen approved of; and, 
in the year 1 562, when the Englith troops, under the earl of Warwick, 
were to take poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, he was appointed chief engineer 
for the defence of the town, which was every day expected to be beſieged; 
and had a conſiderable command in the garriſon beſides. The fortifications 
of the place being ruinous, the earl himſelf, and all the officers, worked 
upon them in perſon. Queen Elizabeth, however, thought ſhe had reaſon 
to diſtruſt the ſincerity of the prince of Conde, the head of the Hugonots, 
whom ſhe was then aſſiſting; but ſhe had ſo good an opinion of the admiral 
de Coligny, that, when he went to beſiege Caen, ſhe ordered a ſtrong de- 
tachment from Havre de Grace, with a ſupply of ammunition and proviſion, 
under the command of mr. Pelham, who, in the general hiſtories of that 
time, is ſaid to be the ableſt officer the Engliſh had. On the twenty-ſecond 
of May, 1563, Havre was inveſted by the French troops, who were defeated 


by repeated ſallies of the-Engliſh garriſon. Upon this, a reſolution was taken 


in the French council, that the place ſhould be beſieged in form, by a royal 


army, under the conſtable of France, who arrived in the camp on the 


twentieth of July. It is not my intention to give a detail of all the parti- 
culars of this famous ſiege, which may be found in Hollingſhead's hiſtory, 
It is ſufficient for me to confine my narrative to the ſhare which mr. Pel- 
ham bore in it. His abilities were ſo great, that the garriſon thought their 
principal ſafety lay in his being preſent with them; and even the moſt 
candid of the French writers allow, that by the excellent diſpoſitions which 
he and one Pontinary made, the beſiegers could not have taken the place, 


had not an epidemical diſtemper, about the middle of ſummer, broken out 


in the - garriſon, where it made ſuch havock, that it was ſoon reduced to 
one fourth part of its number. This diſabled them from making any 
more ſallies; and, about the middle: of July, all the Engliſh within the 


place did not amount to above one thouſand two hundred ſerviceable men, 


and thoſe in want of every thing. They ſtill continued to make fo glorious 


a defence, that the conſtable ſent two of his head generals to perſuade the 
earl of Warwick to ſave the lives of the brave remaining handful, by ſur- 
rendering the place. The earl refuſed to treat without orders from the queen. 
But, in the mean time, the ſtate of the garriſon was looked upon as being 


ſo deſperate, that fir Francis Knowles, who was ſent to relieve it, thought 


the attempt would be only the ſacrificing ſo many lives. Elizabeth, there- 
fore, gave the earl of Warwick leave to make the beſt terms he could; 
The earl did not think that this amounted to a direct order, that he ſhould 
ſurrender the place, and his anſwer was to the queen, . That he ſtill would 
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defend it, provided he could get a ſupply of proviſions.” This was found 
impracticable, by reaſon of contrary winds, which prevented the Engliſh 
ſhips-from entering the harbour on the twenty-=fixth of July. By this time, 
the Engliſh had been driven into the body of the place; two practicable 
breaches had been made in it, all the freſh water for the ſupply of the 
garriſon was cut off, and they had no more proviſion left than for two days. 
It would have been madneſs, under ſuch circumſtances, not to have liſtened 
to an accommodation; and mr. Pelham, with fir Hugh Paulet, and fir 
Maurice Dennis, were appointed to treat of a capitulation. The Engliſh 
commiſſioners had been ſecretly inſtructed to endeavour to prevail with 
the conſtable, to make the ſurrender of Havre an article of a general treaty. 
While they were debating this point, the truce, that had been made, was 
broken by the French, and the earl of Warwick was wounded. But the 
aſſailants being called off from the attack, the negotiation went on, by which 
mr. Pelham was one of the four hoſtages to be delivered to the French, for 
the obſervation of the articles of capitulation. A 
The next ſcene of action I find him (concerned in, is in Ireland. The 
pope and the king of Spain had miſcarried in their attempts upon that 
country; but the earl of Deſmond, under ſhew of reſiſting them, had raiſed 
a force that was obnoxious to the Engliſh government; and at laſt he broke 
out into open rebellion, being joined by ſome Spaniards, who landed in that 
kingdom. Drury, one of the ableſt ſtateſmen and officers queen Elizabeth 
had, was then lord deputy, and happened to die at that juncture, viz. 1579. 
Mr. Pelham, by that time, had been made a knight; and though he ſeems 
to have. been backward in ſoliciting preferment, yet his acknowledged 
merit was ſuch, that he was made lord juſticiary, with power to act as 
lord deputy, till another ſhould be nominated. As this was an extraordinary 
commiſſion, Deſmond refuſed to ſubmit to ſir William's authority. Upon 
which, ſir William ſent the earl of Ormond to reclaim him to reaſon, and 
to offer him a pardon, provided he would deliver up Saunders, a moſt profli- 
gate prieſt, the foreigners, who had landed in Ireland, the caſtles of Carig- 
foyle, and Aſkelton, and employ his forces in reducing his rebellious 
brothers. Inſtead of complying with thoſe propoſals, Deſmond was weak 
and inſolent enough to adviſe ſir William to join with him and his brothers, 
who, under the protection of the pope and his catholic majeſty, had united 
for the defence of the catholic faith. When fir William treated this 
anſwer with the contempt that it deſerved, Detmond diſplayed the pope's 
conſecrated banner, and admitted all ſtrangers, who were daily landing, to 
ſerve under him, and committed every other act of rebellion ; upon which 
he was proclaimed a traitor. The ear] of Ormond was employed in this 
ſervice, on the part of fir William, lord juſticiary ; and he retook from 
Deſmond, Youghal, and drove the rebels out of their faſtneſſes in Conillo. 
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He next beſieged Strangicallia, and no declared war ſubſiſting then between 
Spain and England, the lord juſticiary ordered that no quarter ſhould be 
given to any Spaniards, who was in arms on that iſland. In the mean 
while, the lord deputy himſelf ſeized all the principal Roman catholic gen- 
tlemen of Munſter, whom he detained, by way of hoſtages, for the good 
behaviour of their friends and tenants, and beſieged the caſtle of Carig- 
foyle, which he took, and put all the Spaniſh garriſon within it to the 
ſword, together with one Julio, an Italian, who commanded them. After 


this, the lord lieutenant reduced the ſtrong caſtle of Aſkelton, and took and 


executed one of Deſmond's brothers. Thoſe well-timed ſeverities ſtruck 
Deſmod himſelf with ſuch terror, that he ſent his wife to implore forgive- 
neſs from the lord juſtciary. In the mean while, queen Elizabeth nomi- 
nated the lord Grey to be lord deputy of Ireland. The great reputation 
that ſir William Pelham had acquired, made him ſenſible of the diſadvan- 
tages he was under of ſucceeding him. The new lord deputy, therefore, 
upon bis arrival at Dublin, finding that ſir William was abſent upon an 
expedition againſt the rebels of Munſter, thought it would be of advantage 


to bis reputation to ſtrike ſome important blow. One Fitzgerald had defert- 


ed from the queen's ſervice, and joining the lord Baltinglaſs, they had 
made themſelves maſters of Glendelough, in the county of Wicklow ; and 
the lord deputy aſſembling all the Engliſh troops that were in or about 
Dublin, marched to diſpoſſeſs them. The rebels were ſo well poſted, that, 
without any loſs to themſelves, they defeated his lordſhip and gave admittance 
into Ireland to a great many more foreigners. All this ſerved only to heighten 
the reputation of fir William Pelham, who, on the fourteenth of Septem- 


her, 1580, ſurrendered the ſword of ſtate to the new lord deputy, and. 


then embarked for England. The fame of his abilities, as governor, had 
reached Elizabeth, before his arrival at her court. He had not only ſub- 
dued her enemies by his ſword, but had reconciled her ſubjects to one ano- 
ther by his addreſs, in making the moſt conſiderable families of Ireland 
unite in her ſervice. Her majeſty was ſo ſenſible of his merits, that ſhe not 
only gave him a moſt gracious reception, but admitted him into her privy- 
council, and made him maſter of her ordnance. 
Queen Elizabeth, about this time, had taken a reſolution to ſupport the 


inhabitants of the Netherlands in their revolt from the king of Spain, and 
fir William Pelham was appointed her field-marſhal, or general of the horſe, 


under her reigning favourite the earl of Leiceſter, in that ſervice. The 
prince of Parma commanded the Spanith troops in the Netherlands, and it 
was chiefly owing to fir William Pelham, that the Engliſh made fo great a 
figure as they did againſt ſo celebrated a commander. Leiceſter made diſpo- 
ſitions for beſieging Zutphen, and committed the conduct of the ſiege to fir 
William, who, upon that occaſion, reſigned his command as general of the 
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horſe to the earl of Eſſex. The prince of Parma endeavoured to raiſe the 
ſiege, which brought on a battle, commonly called the battle of Zutphen; 
but Leiceſter was unable to take the place, though it is thought, that had he 
taken the advice of fir John Norris, by ſending for fir William Pelham, and 
the troops under his command, he muſt that day have defeated. the prince of 
Parma, and afterwards have taken the town. After this, the prince of 
Parma retired into winter-quarters, and the garriſon of Zutphen being fully 
reinforced, Leiceſter gave orders for turning the fiege into a blockade, under 
Rowland York. About ſix miles north of Zutphen, lay Deventer, where it 
was neceſſary to quarter one thouſand two hundred Engliſh ; but the inha- 
bitants, intimidated by the ſucceſs of the prince of Parma, made great 
difficulties of admitting them into their town. Sir William Pelham knew 
of what importance it was to the intereſt of his miſtreſs, that the canton- 
ments ſhould take place, and ventured upon an exploit that diſcovered great 
genius both in a civil and military capacity. He had demanded the admiſſion 
of the Engliſh into the place; but the inhabitants, far from complying, had 
manned their walls with four thouſand burghers in arms,. and the magiſtracy 
retired to their town-houſe, to debate upon fir William's demand. A hefi- 
tation of that kind, aſter the great things queen Elizabeth had done for the 
revolters, carried with it a very black appearance, as the Engliſh troops muſt 
have been facrificed, had they been obliged to keep the field. Sir William, 
therefore, without any ceremony, preſented himſelf before the board of 
magiſtracy, and ſternly aſked them, with his arms in his hands, whether 
they were willing to admit an Engliſh garriſon into their town? Though they 
had before taken a reſolution in the negative ;. yet the reſolute air fir William 
put on, * inſtantly made them retract it, and the magiſtrates reſigned all 
authority, with the keys of the town, to the Engliſh. This happened in 
the beginning of the winter, 1586, and it 1s juſtly queſtionable, whether 
the Engliſh could have kept their footing in the Netherlands, had it 
not been for the courage and addreſs of fir William Pelham ; but he was 
then worn out in the ſervice of his country. He had been wounded by the 
rebound of a bullet, which hit him on the belly, and. pierced his buff 
jerkin and doublet, when the Engliſh took Doeſburg, and retiring into 
winter-quarters in Fluſhing, on the twenty-fourth of November, 1587, he 
there died, equally celebrated for his civil as his military accompliſhments, 
He had a thorough comprehenſion of the Engliſh intereſt, both in Ireland 
and the Low Countries. In the former, he ſuppreſſed all petulancy of the 
Roman catholics, either in. preaching or printing; he brought down the 
ſpirit of the turbulent nobility, and he was particularly vigilant in guarding 
the ſea-ports from foreign invaſion. The ſtrict juſtice he obſerved, and the 
wholeſome ſeverities he was obliged to inflict during his government in 
Ireland, were warranted by the ſtate of that kingdom, and the law ef 
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nations. ; He. preſided, i in perſon, in the courts of juſtice, and it is acknow- 
ledged that the intereſt of England had not been for any Yours before ſo 
well conſulted, as it was under him. 


His laſt will and teſtament is dated * treaty Svend of June, the 


twenty-eighth. of queen Elizabeth. By that he ſettles his lands, in truſt, 
(according to Dies patents, dated the fifth of June, the ſame year) on 
« Roger Manners, Henry Bromley, Robert Dormer, and Thomas Pelham, 
«« eſquires; viz. the ſeite of the priory of Newſted, with the rights and 
% members thereof, in common line; his manor of Cadney and Howſham, 
called Belloews-manor in the ſame county; his manor called St. John's- 
<« manor, as alſo his manor, called Gracedue manor, in Great Lymber, or 
„Little Lymber, in the faid county; his manors of Awdley, Brokelſbye, the 
„ parſonage of Killingholme, two parts of the ſcite of the late monaſtery 
1 0 Newſham, and two parts of the demeſne lands there, with divers lands 
and rents in Halton, Killingholme, Ultebie, Hotofte, Kelebie, Nettleton, 
„ Habroughe, Rothewell, Croxton, Acre houſe, and Brokelſbye, in the 
ſaid county of Lincoln. He bequeaths to dame Dorothy Pelham, his 


wife, all his goods and chattels whatſoever, remaining in his manſion at 
« Eythorp, or elſwhere, in the county of Bucks; as alſo her jointure, 


« according to covenants, bearing date the tenth day of September, in the 


« eighteenth of Elizabeth, amounting to the yearly value of eight hundred 


« marks, without lett of William Pelham, his ſon and heir; to whom he 
" hegoestits all his goods, chattels, houſhold-ſtuff, plate and jewels; remain- 
ing at his houſe at Newſted.. He bequeaths-to- his daughter, Anne 
Pelham, two thouſand pounds; to his ſon, Peregrine Pelham, and his 
«« heirs, two parts of his manor of Wickham, with the rights thereto 
belonging, and two parts of his lands lying in. Acrehouſe, Nettleton, 
* Rothwell, Normanbie, Claxbie, Kelebie, and Croxton, in the county of 


Lincoln. The reſidue of his goods, plate, jewels and debts; he bequeaths 


* to his ſon, William Pelham, that he may be the better able to diſcharge 
* the legacy to his ſaid daughter Anne. He appoints executors, his well- 
* beloved. wife, dame Dorothy Pelham, and his ſaid ſon, William Pelham, 
and defires his very good lords, ſir Thomas Bromley, knight, lord chan- 
* cellor, of England, and fir William Cecil, knight, lord Burghly, lord 
* treaſurer of England, to be ſuperviſors; hoping, by -their good lordſhips 
* aid. and furtherance, the ſame will be the better accompliſhed and per- 


cc 


each of them, of the value of twenty-five pounds a piece, to be delivered 


« by his executors, within one day after his deceaſe + 
He was twice married, firſt to Eleanor, daughter of Henry Nevil, at of 


Weſtmoreland, by whom- he had his ſon and heir, William, afterwards fir 


William, a knight, who married Anne, the eldeſt daughter of Charles, lord 


formed; and in token of his good will, bequeaths one baſon and ewer to 


_ 
_—x 
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Willoughby, of Parham ; and this fir William Pelham was anceſtor to the 
Pelhams of Brokelſpy, in the county of Lincoln. His ſecond wife was 
Dorothy, daughter of Anthony Cateſby, of Whiſton, in the county of 
Northampton, and widow of fir Robert Dormer, of Aſcot, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, knight, by whom he left iſſue, a ſon, Peregrine, and a daughter, 
Anne, rn | | 

Sir Nicholas Pelham, the elder brother of the great warrior, was a ratio- 
nal, though zealous promoter of the reformation ; and ſo great was his 
intereſt in the county of Suſſex, that when the French landed there, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and attempted to take Seaford, he put himſelf at the 
head of his friends and tenants, and drove them back to their ſhips. In 
the firſt year of Edward VI. he ſerved in parliament for the borough of 
Arundel, and was ſheriff of the counties of Surry and Suſſex, in the third 
year of the ſame reign. He was knighted on the ſeventeenth of November, 
that year, together with the duke of Lunenbourg, and other perſons of 
great diſtinction. He was a member of the laſt parliament, that met in 
the reign of king Philip and queen Mary, and of that which met January 
the twenty-third, 1558-9, and was diſſolved the eighth of May following. 
He died the fifteenth of December, in the ſecond year of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, aged forty-four, and was buried in St. Michael's church, in Lewes, 
where the inſcription. upon his monument is as follows: | 
Hereunder lye buried the bodies of fir Nicholas Pelham, knight (fon of 
« fir William Pelham of Laughton) and dame Anne, his wife, daughter of 
« John Sackville, eſquire, grandfather of the right honourable Thomas 
(late) erle of Dorſett. They had iſſue, fix ſons and four daughters. 


« His valour's proof, his manlie vertue's praiſe, 
* Cannot be marſhalled in this narrow roome. 
His great exploit in great king Henry's days, 
Among the worthies hath a worthier tomb. 
« What time the French ſought to have ſackt Seaford, 
„This Pelham did repell them back aboard. 
« Obiit 15 Decembris, A. D. 1559. Etat. ſuæ 44.” 


His laſt will and teſtament teſtifies a great ſenſe of religion, as reformed 
from the errors of popery, as well as great prudence and juſtice, and is as 
follows : mee” | 

In the name of God, amen. 6 | 
e I fir Nicholas Pelham of Laughton, otherwiſe Laſton, in the county 
* of Suſſex, knighte, the ſixth daye of February, in the yere of our Lord 


God, 1559, and in the ſecond yere of our moſt dread ſoveraigne ladie 


"_ 
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Elizabeth, by the grace of God, queene of Englonde, Fraunce, and 
Irelande, gelder of the faithe, &c. being whole of bodie, and of good 


«: 3nd perfecte memory, our Lord God be praiſed ; knowing and conſider- 
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ing the brittleneſs of this ſhorte trancitory lyef, do make this my preſente 
teſtamente and laſte wille, of certaine my manors, landes, tenements, 
and hereditaments, and of all my goods and chattalls, in manner and 
forme hereafter following; revoking, and plainly by theſe preſents annul- 
ling all other teſtaments and wills e me made, by word or 
writing: firſt knowledginge myſelfe a grievus offender and ſinner againſt 
the lawes and commandiments of Almightie God, throughe the frailetie 
of this mortal fleſh, and ſuerdley truſting unto his moſt ſwete and com- 
fortable promiſe, that in whatſoever houre the ſinner doth bewaile and 


repent his ſynnes, that he will graciouſty here hym, and receive him to 


his Savior. I hartely repenting my finful lyef, and being in perfecte love 
and charitie with all men, doe righte fo aſke of Almightie God, mercies 
and forgiveneſs of my ſaid offences and ſynnes, certainely believing, that 
through the merits of Chriſt's bleſſed paſſion, to be accompted and 
received amongs his eleQe, and choſen to the moſt joyus and everlaſtin 

kingdom of God, according to his licke promis made unto all them which 
faithfully believe in him ; of which number, I truſte dughtleſs to be one. 
And my boddie, which, after my ſoule departeth from the ſame, is but 
yerth, I will it be buried by the diſcretion of my executors and. over- 
ſeers. k ted l 

« He wills to dame Ann, his wife, his manor called Colbornes, with 
the appurtenances, and his lands called Poundfelde and Frotſham, Scottes, 
and Murlands, in the rape of Laughton, during her life, as alſo a yearly 
rent of thirty pounds, out of three manors of Burwiſh, Bevelham, and 
Crowhurſt, in the rape of Haſtings ; likewiſe the manor of Cowden, on 
condition ſhe find, and bring up, Thomas Pelham, his ſecond: ſon, in 
virtue and learning, till he comes to the age of eighteen years, and then 
to pay him out of the ſaid manors twenty pounds per annum, during his 
life. Bequeaths alſo to the ſaid dame Anne, his wife, all his lands, 
called Melwoods, Crefle-lands, Yonge, Wike-land, and Hired, otherwiſe 
called Highred and Farthing-land, lying in Laughton, on condition ſhe 
bring up in virtue and learning Robert Pelham, his youngeſt ſon, till he 
comes at the age of eighteen years, and then pay to his ſaid fon twenty 
pounds yearly. And if fo be his ſaid wife dyes before his ſaid ſons 
accompliſh the ages of eighteen years, he then wills the iſſues of the 
ſaid lands to his heir, paying unto them the ſaid yearly rent. He further 
bequeaths to dame Anne, his wife, half his plate, and three hundred 
pounds in old gold, in the hands of his uncle, Anthony Pelham, as alto 
all his intereſt in the parſonage of Glyne. And to his daughter, Anne 


* 
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« Pelham, towards her finding and bringing up, until ſuch time as ſhe ſhall 
« be married, ten pounds yearly, and five hundred marks, and all her 
«« apparel at the day of her marriage; and, if ſhe hpapens to dye before 
«+ the be married, that then Anne Thatcher, and Margery Thatcher, his 
% daughter's daughters, have each of them one hundred marks, out of the 
«, five hundred ſo bequeathed, to be paid them at the day of their marriage. 
„The reſidue of all his goods, chattele, plate, jewels, and ready money, 
« his debts paid, and his laſt will in all things performed, he gives and 
« bequeaths to John Pelham, his eldeſt fon, whom he ordains his ſole exe- 
« cutor, and George Goring, William Morley, and John Leighe, eſquires, 
« overſeers; concluding, into thy hands, O Lorde, I commend my ſpirite, 
e thow haſt redeemed me, O Lord God of truth. . 


e NICHOLAS PELHAM. 
« Witneſſed by his brother, Edward Pelham, and four others.” | 


Of the fix ſons mentioned by the inſcription upon his monument, three 
of them, Anthony, Edward, and Nicholas, died before him ; three ſurvived 
him, John, his ſucceſſor, Thomas and Robert. One of his daughters, 
Mary, was married to John Thatcher of Prieſthaws, in Suſſex, eſquire, and 
Anne was wife of Thomas Shirley of Isfield, in the ſame county, eſquire. The 
eldeſt ſon, John, was twenty-three years of age at the time of his father's death, 
and ſerved in parliament for the county of Suſſex, in the ſeſſion which 
begun under queen Elizabeth, April the twenty-ſecond, 1571. He was 
knighted by her majeſty at Rye, in Suſſex, in 1573. By his laſt will, 
which is dated the .twenty-eighth of July, the twenty-ſecond of the ſame 
reign, © he orders his body to be buried decently, without pomp or ſuper- 
*« ſtition, at the diſcretion of his executors ; and bequeaths to Judith his 
wife, for term of her life, all his manors within the rape of Haſtings, 
« ſettled on her on his marriage; alſo his manors in Laughton and Col- 
* brons, with the profits of the ſaid manors for the ſpace of twenty years 
after his deceaſe (if Oliver Pelham, his ſon, lives ſo long) to buy the 
« wardſhip of his ſaid fon to his own uſe, and to bring him up in virtue, 
learning and knowledge. He bequeaths to his ſaid ſon Oliver Pelham, 
his manor of Biſhopſton ; and, on failure of iſſue, to deſcend to Thomas 
Pelham, brother to him the ſaid fir John. And, for that his ſon is very 
young, and to be left to the queen's favour where to beſtow the bring- 
ing up of him, he makes his wife ſole executrix, to the intent ſhe 
„ might purchaſe his wardſhip, being willing ſhe ſhould keep him in her 
own poſſeſſion, carefully to bring him up in virtue and learning, and 
therefore gives her the more largely, that ſhe may liberally beſtow on 
him, when he cometh of years to uſe it. He ordains his brother-in-law, 
mr. John St. John, his uncle, fir William Pelham, Lag. couſin 
2 


«cc. 


4 


cc 
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Herbert Pelham, overſeers of his will, requiring them to be aiding and 
* comforting to his ſaid wife, as well in the execution of his will, as in 
obtaining the wardſhip, and bringing up his child. And. wills to her 
the reſidue of his goods, chattels, debts; &c. nothing doubting of her 
good nature and mind towards her child.” And his will concludes in 
theſe words: And thus leaving them both to the protection of the 
« Almightie, unto . whoſe hands I commite my ſpiritte. Thowe has 
& redeemed me, thowe Lord God of trewthe.” N 5 
Judith, mentioned in the above will, was daughter to Oliver, lord 
St. John of Bletſhoe. It appears that his ſon Oliver ſurvived him but four 
years, by the monument which his lady erected to his memory, againſt the 
north wall of the chancel in Trinity church, in the Minories, with the 
following inſcription : | 


* Death firſt did ſtrike fir John, here tomb'd in clay, 
« And then inforc'd his ſon to follow faſt, 
Of Pelham's line, this knight was chiefe and ſtay, 
« By this behold, all fleſh muſt die at laſt : 5 
But, Bletſow lord, thy ſiſter moſt may mone, 
«© Both mate and ſon hath left her here alone. 
* Sir John Pelham died the thirteenth of October, 1 580. 
Oliver Pelham, his ſonne, died the nineteenth of January, 1584.“ 


Upon the death of Oliver in his minority, the Pelhams eftate fell to 
Thomas Pelham, brother to the laſt fir John Pelham, who, in the twenty- 
eighth of queen Elizabeth ſerved in parliament for the county of Suffex ; 
and, in the thirty-firſt of the ſame reign, was ſheriff of Surry and Suſſex. 
In the reign of king James, on the twenty-ſecond of May, 1611, he was 
made a baronet, being the ſeventh of that order; and, in his creation-patent, 
his family has from the king the following glorious memorial of their ſer- 
vices to his majeſty's anceſtors. © That his majeſty calls to mind the good 
« and acceptable ſervices of fir John Pelham, knight, as well to kin 
« Henry IV. and to our lord Henry, late king of England the fifth, as to his 
« anceſtor, James, late king of Scotland, the firſt of his name, as guardian 
& and governour to his ſaid anceſtor, during his minority, whilſt he remained 
„ in England; as by certain letters patents of the aforeſaid Henry late king 
* of England the fifth, more plainly appears.” This fir Thomas Pelham, 
baronet, married Mary, daughter of ſir Thomas Walfingham of Scadbury, in 
Chiſlehurſt, in Kent. This gentleman was elder brother to ſecretary Wal- 
ſingham, the celebrated ſtateſman under queen Elizabeth. They left a 
ſon, fir Thomas Pelham, and a daughter, Judith, born 1 590, and married 
to Henry Carey, lord Hunſdon, earl of Dover. By him ſhe had iflue three 
ſons, John, made knight of the Bath, at the coronation of king Charles I. 
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Pelham, who died without iſſue, and George; and three daughters, Mary, 
married to fir Thomas Wharton, knight of the Bath, brother to the 
lord Wharton. Judith died unmarried: Philadelphia departed this life, anno 
1668. This fir Thomas Pelham, at the time of his father's death, which 
happened December the ſecond, 1620, was twenty-ſeven years of age; and, 
according to the inquiſition taken at Lewes, the firſt of Charles I. he was 
heir to the caſtle, honour, barony and rape of Haſtings, with Netherfield, 
held of the king by the ſervice of two knights fees; alſo of the manors and 
rectory of Laughton, Burwaſhe, Burgherſh, and Bivelham, the manors of 
Crowhurſt, Colbrand, alias Colbornes, Pepleham, alias Pepſham, War- 
lington, Ballington, Biſhopſtone, Cowdene, Merisfield, and Foxhunt ; the 
hundreds of Hawekſburrough, Sheplake, and Shoeſwell ; the manors of 
Balſo, Beſtling, Goleſpur, Henhurſt, Nederfield, and Staple-Henfield, with 
other lands. The burial of the elder ſir Thomas Pelham, at Laughton, was 
marſhalled by the heralds at arms, and was very ſolemn. The train of his 
ſon-in-law, the lord viſcount Rochford, ſon to the earl of Dover, was borne. 
His ſon, fir Thomas Pelham, was ſupported, and the ceremony was attended 
by the chief gentlemen of the county, amongſt whom were fir John Shirley, 
fir Edward Burton, Anthony Stapely, eſquire, and Thomas Shirley, eſquire. 
This younger fir Thomas Pelham, in his father's life-time, ſerved in par- 
liament, as one of the knights for the county of Suſſex, and, in the twenty- 
firſt of James I. and likewiſe in the firſt parliament held by Charles I. and 
in that which met at Weſtminſter on the third of November, 1640. He 
was one of the patriots in that parliament, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
abuſe of prerogative ; but when he ſaw the army draw the ſword againſt 
the parliament, and determined to overthrow the conſtitution, he was a 
zealous and an active advocate for peace. In this laudable purſuit, he was 
joined and aſſiſted by his relation, Henry Pelham, eſquire, who greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities in the houſe of commons; and, on 
the twenty-eighth of June, 1645, was voted by the members at Weſtmin- 
ſter to be a commiſſioner of the admiralty, together with the earl of Warwick 

and mr. Benſe. 7 e 

J have, in other parts of this work, had occaſion to ſpeak. of the violent 
proceedings of the army at this time, and of their ſuſpending the members 
of the houſe of commons from the exerciſe of their functions. Both the 
army and the parliament, however, had ſo good an opinion of this Henry 
Pelham, eſquire, that on the thirtieth of June, 1647, he was choſen ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons; upon which occaſion, both houſes voted, «© That 
* the king being ſeized on, and carried from Holmby, without his conſent, 
* or the conſent of the houſes of parliament, by a party of the army, 
« where his majeſty yet remaineth; the lords and commons, in parliament 


« aſſembled, deſired his majeſty will be pleaſed to come to ſuch places, as 
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both houſes of parliament ſhall appoint, declaring, he ſhould be in 
<« freedom and ſafety ; and that they, with the commoners of the kingdom 
* of Scotland, will make their addreſſes to his majeſty, for a ſafe and 
„ well grounded peace.” After this, they voted, «© That his majeſty might 
* come to London, and declared they would endeavour to procure the 
<« ſoldiers indemnity, and that their arrears*ſhould be paid them, having 
no other end but the ſettling his majeſty in his juſt rights, the parliament 

in the enjoyments of their privileges, and freedoms, and the ſubje& in 
< their fundamental laws, liberty and peace. They likewiſe ordered the 
e militia of the city to have power to raiſe ſuch forces, as they ſhall think 
fit, for the defence of the city; and that they chuſe a commander in chief, 
„ to be approved: by the houſe, and he to chuſe officers, to be approved by 
e the militia.” But all thoſe falutary reſolutions and intentions were 
defeated by the army under Fairfax, who was Cromwell's tool, and fir 
Thomas Pelham, together with Henry Pelham, eſquire, thought proper 
to withdraw from public buſineſs, and we know of no ſhare they had 
in the diſtractions of the times. On the fixth of September, 1648, mr. 
Pelham was ſeized by the officers of the army, for having been one of thoſe. 
who had voted the day before, That his majeſty's conceſſions to the 
e propoſitions of the parliament, upon the treaty, were ſufficient grounds 
for ſettling the peace of the kingdom.” As to fir Thomas Pelham, he 
died in Auguſt, 1654, and was buried at Laughton. He was three times 
married, firſt, to Mary, third daughter and coheir to fir Thomas Wilbraham, 
knight, one of the maſters of requeſts to James I. His iſſue, by her, was 
fir John Pelham, baronet, who ſucceeded him. Thomas Pelham, ſecond 
ſon, who died in his minority, without iſſue. Judith, married to fir John 
Monſon, knight of the Bath, ſon and. heir of fir John Monſon, baronet, 
anceſtor to the preſent noble lord of that name and title. Anne, who was 
buried at Laughton, the twenty-fecond of January, 1644. Jane, who died 
in 1635, unmarried. And Elizabeth, the wife of Henry Pelham, of Brockleby, 
in Lincolnſhire, eſquire. The ſecond wife of fir Thomas Pelham, was Ju- 
dith, daughter of —— Shirley, who was buried at Laughton, the twenty-firſt 
of November, 1638, but left no iſſue that came of age. Margaret, daughter 
of fir Henry Vane, of Fairlane, in Kent, knight, was the third wife of fir 
Thomas Pelham. By her he had iſſue, Philadelphia, married to Francis, 
lord Howard of Effingham, grandfather to the preſent earl, and fir Nicholas 
Pelham, of Cattesfield-Place, in the county of Suſſex. He was ſo created 
by Charles II. ſoon after the reſtoration. On the eighth of September, 
1665, he took the degree of maſter of arts, in the univerſity of Oxford, 
and ſerved with his brother, fir John Pelham, as one of the knights of the 
ſhire for the county of Suſſex, in the parliament which met at Weſtminſter, 


the firſt of March, 1678-9. He likewiſe ſerved for ſeveral towns in that 
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county, and died at the great age of ninety. His wife was Jane, daughter 
and coheir of James Huxley, of Downford, in Oxfordſhire, eſquire. By 
her he had two ſons, and one daughter. The elder ſon was Thomas 
Pelham, eſquire, who ſerved in ſeveral parliaments for the town of Lewes. 
He was made a commiſſioner of trade and plantations. in 1717. His wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter to Henry Pelham, clerk of the office of pells, in 
the exchequer. The ſecond ſon of fir Nicholas Pelham, was James Pelham, 
eſquire, commonly called colonel Pelham. He was ſecretary to their graces of 
Grafton and Devonſhire, lords chamberlains of his majeſty's houſhold. He was 
choſen in the firſt parliament of George I. and II. for Bridport and Newark, 
but made his election for the latter, for which he ſerved in two ſeveral par- 
liaments ; but he was member for Haſtings, till the firſt parliament in the 
preſent reign. On the twenty-ninth of January, 1738-9, he was appointed 
ſecretary to his royal highneſs the late prince of Wales, and he is yet 
unmarried. The daughter of fir Nicholas Pelham, was Margaret, who was 
married to fir William Aſhburnham, of Bromham, in Suſſex, barenet. 

Sir John Pelham, the third baronet of this family, ſat as one of the 
knights for the county of Suſſex, in the parliament that reſtored king 
Charles II. and repreſented the ſame county in four parliaments of that 
reign. He had the greateſt intereſt of any gentleman in that county, which 
was not more owing to his opulent eſtate and numerous relations, than to 
the practice of all the virtues becoming a chriſtian and a gentleman. He 
married the twentieth of January, 1647, the lady Lucy, ſecond daughter 
of Robert Sidney, earl of Leiceſter. By her he had iſſue, Dorothy, born 
the fifteenth of December, 1648, who died when ſhe was but two days 
old. Elizabeth, who, the thirtieth of May, 1678, was married at Eaſt- 
Hoadley,. to Edward Montagu, eſquire; and by him. ſhe was mother to 
George, late earl. of Halifax. She was afterwards married to Thomas 
Woodcock, eſquire, firſt commiſſioner for the duty on ſalt; and ſhe died the 
thirteenth of July, 1723, without any iſſue by her ſecond marriage. Lucy, 
the youngeſt ſurviving daughter, was married the fourteenth of October, 
1679, to Gervaiſe, lord Pierrepont, by whom ſhe had no iſſue, and was 
buried at Laughton, the ſixteenth of July, 1721. 

The ſons of ſir John Pelham, baronet, were, firſt Thomas, who ſucceeded 
him, and was the firſt peer of the family. Second, John, who died 
unmarried. Third, Henry Pelham, clerk of the office of pells in the 
exchequer. This Henry, married Frances, daughter and coheir of John 
Bine, of Rowdell, in Suſſex, eſquire. By her he had iſſue three ſons, Henry, 
John, and Thomas; and four daughters, Elizabeth, whom I have already 
mentioned to have been married to Thomas Pelham, eſquire, ſon and heir 
to fir Nicholas Pelham. Grace, the wife of William Poole, of Hook, in 
the county of Suſſex. Frances, married to Francis Poole, ſon and heir of 
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fir James Poole, of Pool, in Warrall, in the county of Cheſter, baronet. 
And Lucy, the wife of Talbot Velverton, earl of Suſſex. The eldeſt fon, 
Henry ſerved in the firſt parliament of George I. for the port of Haſtings, 
and in the ſecond parliament of the ſame reign, for the town of Lewes. 
He was ſeated at Stanmore, in Suſſex, and died the firſt of June, 1725, 
unmarried. The ſecond ſon, John, died in 1721, unmarried likewiſe. The 
third ſon; Thomas, ſucceeded to the eſtate at Stanmore, and was member 
in the firſt and ſecond parliament of his late majeſty, for Lewes, and died 
in 1737. His wife was Anne, daughter of —— Bridges, eſquire. He left 
iſſue, Harriot, who was married, firſt, to Henry Temple, ſecond fon to the 
lord viſcount Palmerſton, and afterwards to George, lord Abergavenny ; and 
a ſon, Thomas, who ſerves in the preſent parliament for the county of Suſſex, 
being the third parliament in which he has ſerved, and is a commiſſioner of 
the admiralty. Sir John Pelham was near eighty" years of age at the time 
of his death, which happened at his ſeat at Halland, and he was buried at 
Laughton, with his anceſtors; the twenty-fixth of January, 1702-3. I'now 2 
return to fir Thomas Pelham, the fourth baronet, and firſt lord of the 
family. e . 35 e e 3 
: He was firſt elected for the borough of Lewes, and then for that of 
Grinſtead, in the parliament which met at Weſtminſter, the ſixth of March, 
1679, and ſerved for the borough of Lewes in all the ſucceeding parliaments | 
of that and the following reign, and conſequently was a member of the 
convention parliament, which ſettled the crown upon the prince and princeſs 
of Orange. As he poſſeſſed great penetration and zeal for the conſtitution, 
he was fully ſenfible of the neceſſity of a revolution, and the great weight 
he had in parliament, - was of vaſt ſervice in bringing it about. He was 
one of the few members who deſpiſed the idle diſtinctions in words, invented 
by the friends of the late king James, and but too much encouraged by 
thoſe, who, though they had joined with the prince of Orange, and even 
concurred in inviting him over, could not ſhake themſelves looſe of certain 
prepoſſeſſions in matters of government. Some ſaid, that they could not 
agree to alter the courſe of ſucceſſion, or even to fill up the throne with the 
prince of Orange, but that if he was made king, they would acknowledge, 
obey and ſerve him. It is well known, that this variety of opinions, with 
ſome remains of ill- judged tenderneſs for the perſon of the exiled king, 
had almoſt defeated the ends of the prince of Orange's expedition, or at 
leaſt would have placed the government on ſo precarious a foundation, as 
might again have run the nation into confuſion. Mr. Pelham had great 
advantages in all the famous debates upon that ſubject, by being intimately 
acquainted with the laws, hiſtory, and conſtitution-of his country; a know- 
ledge which he rendered ſtill more ufeful, by that natural and unaffected 
eloquence which he has tranſmitted to his poſterity. It was owing to him 
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and his friends, that the government was fettled, and that the tories and 
highfliers, after it was ſettled, ſubmitted to the new eſtabliſhment. He was 
in the firſt commiſſion of cuſtoms which king William iſſued, and concurred 
heartily, in his parliamentary capacity, in all the public-ſpirited meaſures of 
that great prince. He was too generous to enter into any party for diſtreſſing 
his government, as but too many did, who pretended to be fincere u, 
to the revolution; and his diſintereſtedneſs gave king William ſo good an 
opinion of him, that on the nineteenth of March, 1689, he was made one 
of the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, being ſucceeded by Henry Guy, 
eſquire, as one of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms. While he ſat at the 
treaſury- board, he was diſtinguiſhed equally by his integrity as abilities, which 
were allowed to be very great, and he continued there as long as he thought 
he could be of ſervice to his maſter ; but when he perceived that a party in 
parliament, under pretence of enquiring into the miſcarriages of the govern- 
ment, the navy, and the army, wanted to cenſure the beſt friends of the 
revolution, and to diſtreſs his majeſty's meaſures, and proceeded even ſo 
far as perſonally to affront him, he voluntarily reſigned his ſeat at that board, 
but without loſing any of his credit in parliament. 119 5 
This happened in 1694, while he was one of the knights for the 
county of Suſſex, for which he ſerved in three parliaments during the reigns 
of king William and queen Anne. Towards the latter end of the year 
1694, an univerſal corruption, as well in the parliament as the city of 
London, grew ſo ſtrong, that the houſe of commons reſolved to make a 
thorough enquiry into the grounds of it, and appointed a committee to 
inſpe& the books of the chamberlain of London, and the Eaſt-India com- 
any. Mr. Pelham was one of this committee, and upon examining the 
books of the chamberlain of London, it was found, that the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons had received a preſent of one thouſand guineas from the 
chamberlain, for his ſervices, in carrying through a bill, creating a fund 
for the repayment of the debt owing to the orphans by the chamber of 
London. The fact being undeniable, the ſpeaker was expelled the houſe 
for corruption. The inſpection of the Eaſt-India company's books proved 
an affair of much greater intricacy and difficulty, as fir Thomas Cooke, 
who had been governor of the company, refuſed to be examined concerning 
the money that was embezzled, and which was believed to have been 
diſtributed amongſt the members of both houſes. A bill however paſſed, 
for indemnifying ſir Thomas from all actions to which he might be liable, 
on account of his diſcoveries ; and committees of both houſes were, by the 
fame act, appointed to examine him, viz, twelve peers, and twenty-four 
commoners; of which mr. Pelham was one. This enquiry brought on 
new diſcoveries of corruption, in which thoſe, who were moſt forward in 
railing againſt the meaſures of the government, were found to * the 
Vor. II. | 
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greateſt ſhare. In all this laborious enquiry, mr. Pelham acted with inde- 
fatigable pains, and conſummate addreſs, and he was almoſt the only man in 
the houſe, of his party, who eſcaped all cenſure, private as well as public, 
In the year 1701, king William, whoſe temper had been greatly ruffled 
by the conduct of his parliament, and miniſters, having placed the lord 
Godolphin at the head of the treaſury, prevailed with mr. Pelham again to 
accept of a place at that board. The fpirit of the parliament, at that 
time, ran fo high againſt the whigs, that the earls of Portland and Orford, 
with the lords Somers and Halifax, were actually impeached at the bar of 
the houſe of peers. - Some differences upon this occaſion happened between 
the two houſes, on account of certain expreſſions of the lord Haverſham, 
which he had dropt at a free conference. The commons had formally 
complained of thoſe expreſſions, and his lordſhip gave in a long paper, 
explaining himſelf, wherein I find the following paſſages relating to mr. 
Pelham, which I ſhall tranſcribe, as a ſpecimen of the folly and madneſs of 
the times. It ſets forth, . That the lord Halifax is impeached, for that he, 
„ being a commiſſioner of the treaſury, aſſented to the paſſing of ſeveral 
grants from the crown, to ſeveral perſons, of lands in Ireland : and yet 
' fir Edward Seymour, fir Stephen Fox, and mr. Pelham, who, being 

ſeverally lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, did ſeverally aſſent to the 
“ paſſing of divers like grants from his majeſty, of lands in Ireland, ſtand 
*  unimpeached.” And again, That the ſaid mr. ſecretary Vernon, fir 

« Edward Seymour, fir Stephen Fox, and mr. Pelham, notwithſtanding 

their being parties in the ſame facts, charged in the ſame reſpective 
impeachments, have been permitted to fit and vote in the houſe of 
commons, touching the ſaid impeachments, and the matters thereof. 

That theſe facts being true, and publicly known, the conſequences 
<« reſulting therefrom (as the lord Haverſham apprehended) are undeniable, 
„ viz. That the doing of the fame thing by two perſons in equal circum- 

ſtances, cannot be a crime in one, and not in the other.” It was owing 
to the moderation of the peers, that this rage for impeachments was quaſhed, 
and the whigs grew more than ever in favour with the nation. Upon the 

acceſſion of queen Anne to the crown, mr. Pelham reſigned his employment 
in the treaſury, and becoming fir Thomas Pelham, by the death of his 

father, he applied himſelf for ſome time to his domeſtic concerns; the 
principles of the court, at the beginning of that reign, not being thought 
favourable to the friends of public liberty. The whig intereſt, however, 
again prevailing, fir Thomas Pelham was amongſt the firſt who were pub- 
licly conſidered as the objects of royal favour, for his ſteady moderate 
conduct in all the ſtations he had filled. He therefore, on the twenty-ninth 
of December, 1706, was created a peer of this realm, by the name and 
title of Thomas, lord Pelham, baron. Laughton, in the county of Suſſex. 
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The preamble to his patent is drawn in elegant Latin, and is fo juſt to his 
memory, that I ſhall inſert it here, with a tranſlation, - 


% ANNA, R. &c. He CH . 
Cum in prædilecto nobis & fideli Thoma Pelham, bar', quæ duæ res 
e ad nobilitatem faciunt, & ſumma generis antiquitas, & plurima ſua virtus 

luculentiſſimæ conſpiciantur; non modo nobis perquam gratum eſt, ut vir 
illuſtris, qui tum in ærario adminiſtrando, tum in aliis muneribus obeundis, 
ſingulari ſemper prudentia atque integritate uſus, natalium ſplendorem 
propria laude cumularit, dignitate tot illi nominibus debità cohoneſtetur ; 
ſed rebus quoque noſtris plurimum expedire arbitramur, ut is, qui quo- 
ties ad comitia publica legatus eſt, fidiſſimis toties conſiliis omnium con- 
ceptam de ipſo exiſtimationem egregie comprobavit, perpetuus dehinc 
nobis fiat ſenator, procerum numero aſcriptus, quorum pluribus aut 
ſanguine, aut alio quodam neceſſitudinis vinculo jam conjunctus eſt.” 
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In Englim. 


& As the two circumſtances which ought chiefly to concur in nobility, 
antiquity of family, and great perſonal virtue, are eminently diſcernable 
in our well-beloved and faithful fir Thomas Pelham, baronet, it is not 

only extremely agreeable to us, that an illuſtrious perſon, who having 
* given proofs of diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and integrity in the management 
e of the treaſury, as well as in other employments which he has held, has, 
« by his private merit, added to the ſplendor of his birth, ſhould be honoured 

witlr that dignity, which, upon ſo many accounts, is his due. We like- 
wiſe think it highly for the advancement of our intereſts, that one, who, as 
often as he has been choſen by his country into parliament, has illuſtriouſly 
juſtified, by the moſt faithful conduct, the. great opinion conceived of him 
by the public, ſhould by us be made a ſenator for life, and enrolled in the 
number of our peers, with many of whom he is already connected, either 


by the ties of blood, or thoſe of friendſhip.” 
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His lordſhip, after he had taken his ſeat in the houſe of peers, perſevered 
in his principles and his attachments to the conſtitution of his country, but 
without rendering himſelf perſonally obnoxious to the oppoſite party. He 
was the more enabled to. do his friends ſervice, as his conduct had been 
irreproachable, and after he was advanced to the peerage, he accepted of no 
employment in the government. Upon the change of the miniſtry in 
favour of the tories, he was one of the ſixty- nine peers, who voted doctor 
Sacheverel to be guilty of the impeachment brought up againſt him by the 
commons, which was at that important juncture looked upon to be the criterion 
of whig principles. This great peer, and excellent perſon, meg at his ſeat 
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at Halland, the twenty-third of February, 1711-12, and on the eighth of 


March following, he was interred at Laughton, in his family burying-place, 
His lordſhip married, firſt, Elizabeth, daughter to fir William Jones, 


attorney-general to king Charles II. who died the thirteenth of October, 


1681, and was buried at Laughton. By her he had two daughters, Luey, 
who died unmarried, in 1689, and Elizabeth, who was firſt wife to Charles, 
late lord viſcount Townſhend. The lord Pelham's ſecond wife was the lady 


Grace Holles, fourth and youngeſt daughter of Gilbert, earl of Clare, and 


ſiſter to John, duke of Newcaſtle. - By this lady, who died in September, 
1700, he had iſſue five daughters, and two ſons. The daughters were, firſt 
Grace, married to George Nailor, . of Herſt-Monceaux, in the county of 


Suſſex, eſquire; and died in April, 1710. Second, Frances, married at 
Eaſt-Hoadly, the thirty-firſt of May, to Chriſtopher Wandesford, lord 


viſcount Caſtlecomer, of the kingdom of Ireland; which lord died anno 


Domini, 1719, leaving by her, Chriſtopher, lord viſcount Caſtlecomer: 
Third, Gertrude, married on the twentieth of Auguſt, 1713, at Eaſt- 
Hoadly, to David Polhil, of Otford, in the county of Kent, eſquire, and 
ſince deceaſed. Fourth, Lucy, married to the right honourable Henry 


Clinton, earl of Lincoln, by whom ſhe was mother of the preſent earl. 


Fifth, Margaret, married to fir John Shelley, of Michel-Grove, in Suſſex, 
baronet, and died the twenty-third of November, 1758. | 7 


. 


The ſons were, Thomas, the preſent duke of Newcaſtle, of whom here- 


after, and the right honourable Henry Pelham, eſquire ; whoſe eminence 


in the ſervice of his country demands that I ſhould here draw a ſlight ſketch 
of his life and character, and the rather becauſe, ſhould his brother have 
no male iſſue, the title and eſtate will devolve upon his iſſue. 


He was one of the illuſtrious, but few, examples of the prevalence of 
integrity and upright intentions againſt all the refinements of faction and in- 


tereſted policy. His earlieſt years were dedicated to the ſervice of his 
country; but in a ſphere of life very different from that in which he 


became afterwards ſo illuſtrious. For, in the year 1715, he commanded a 


troop of dragoons in major general Dormer's regiment, and ſerved in perſon 
under the generals Carpenter and Wills, at the attack upon the bridge of 
Preſton, when the rebels ſurrendered priſoners. When he came of age, he 


ſerved in the parliament, called by king George I. for the borough of Sea- 


ford, in Suſſex, where a vacancy happened, by fir William Aſhburnham 
accepting the place of one of the commiſſioners of the alienation office. 
The date of the new writ was February the twenty-firſt, 1717. When he 
entered into parliament, he ſoon fo effectually diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that 
gentlemen, who are now alive, remember there was nothing more common. 
amongſt all parties, than to foretell what afterwards actually happened, that 
the time would come, when he would be the greateſt man in that houſe. 
On the twenty-fifth of May, 1720, he was conſtituted treaſurer of his 


__ 
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majeſty's chamber. On the third of April next year, he was made one of 
the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, on both which occaſions, his election 
becoming void, he was again choſen for the ſame place. _ | 

He had begun by this time to diſplay his great talents for public buſineſs ;. 
and young as he was, he was better heard in the houſe by the gentlemen in 
the oppoſition, than any friend of the miniſter was. In the next parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to meet the tenth of May, 1722, he was 
unanimouſly choſen for the county of Suſſex, and ſerved. for it in parlia- 
ment all the remaining part of his life. On- the third of April, 1724, at a 
juncture when patties ran very high, and when a new oppoſition had been 
formed, he was appointed ſecretary at war; and, on the firſt of June, 172 5, 
he was ſworn of the privy-council, in which he was continued upon the 
acceſſion of king George II. as he was in his poſt of ſecretary at war. Pre- 
vious to his majeſty's coronation, he was appointed one of that court, which 
determines the claims of offices on that occaſion ;. and, on the eighth of. 
May, 1730, he was made receiver and paymaſter-general of the army. ._ 

While he held that important poſt, he had. a difficult and an arduous pro- 
vince to manage in the houſe of commons. He had not only an eſteem, but 
a friendſhip, which he carried with him to his grave, for the then firſt mini-- 
ſter, who muſt have fallen much ſooner than he did, had it not been for mr. 
Pelham's aſſiſtance and abilities. He knew his intentions to be good, and 
that the chief circumſtances of his unpopularity, aroſe either from his too eaſy 
nature, or from his being in fituations from which he could not extricate 
himſelf without making compliances, which he himſelf, perhaps, did not 
approve of. The miniſter's backwardneſs to enter into a war with Spain 
and France, preſented the moſt popular handle againſt him; and, in this 
he was ſo ably ſeconded by mr. Pelham, that the more moderate, even of the 
oppoſition themſelves, often left the houſe convinced, though not contented. 
The truth is, mr. Pelham, beſides his perſonal attachment to the miniſter, 
thought, that the greateſt part of the oppoſition to his meaſures, aroſe from 
intereſted” motives, and that the inſtances brought againſt his pacific diſ- 
polition, neither were proved, nor, had they been proved, could they have 
juſtified the plunging the nation into a war,, at a time when ſhe was grow- 
Ing great, rich, and powerful, by peace and commerce. The ſpirit that had 
been raiſed, however, in favour of war, was not to be reaſoned down; and 
his majeſty thought proper to give way to the voice of his people. Happy 
was it for the public, that a miniſter. was, at this time, in its ſervice, who 
ſtood ſo well with all parties, as mr. Pelham did. The oppoſition was car- 
ried to ſuch a height, that ſome dreadful cataſtrophe was every day expected. 
The miniſter, by the force of numbers, might till have maintained his 
ground, both in the parliament and in the cabinet; but that was the cir- 
cumſtance which was moſt loudly complained of. A declaration of war 
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took place, but, though it was attended with many national ſucceſſes, yet 
His enemies ſtill took occaſion to accuſe him of  backwardneſs, nay, of trea- 
chery, in carrying it on. Every one not tainted with party-rage, was ſen- 
| Gble, that the miſcarriages which happened, were owing to cauſes and acci- 
dents, that were not in his power to controul; but ſtill the public clamour 
ſwelled every day. A general election proved deciſive of his adminiſtration ; 
and, though he could ſtill have kept his power, it was thought 9 by 
the cooleſt friends of the government, that he ſhould refign his places, 
which he did in full poſſeſſion of his maſter's confidence, and the conviction 
of his friends, as to his innocency. The nation, at that time, may be con- 
ſidered as being in a deplorable ſtate, ſo various were the ſentiments of the 
public, as to the diviſion of the late miniſter's ſpoil. The earl of Wilming- 
ton, who never had been conſidered, either as his friend, or as his violent 
enemy, ſucceeded him in his principal poſts of power; that of firſt com- 

miſſioner of the treaſury, and other vacancies were filled up as the nature 
of the times and parties could admit of. An enquiry was ſet on foot into 
the miniſter's conduct; and, after all the atrocious charges that had been 
brought againſt him, nothing could be proved that could affect either him 
or his friends, ſo that the nation now began to think that it had been impoſed 
upon; and the public diſcontent roſe higher than ever. In this criſis of 
affairs, the earl of Wilmington died, and was ſucceeded in November, 
1743, as firſt lord of the treaſury, by mr. Pelham, who was ſoon ec 

made chancellor and under-treaſurer of his majeſty's exchequer. 
Do man ever, perhaps, entered upon ſuch an arduous - ſtation, at a junc- 
ture more difficult and dangerous. The above two poſts, conjoined in one 
perſon, are generally thought to form the firſt miniſter in the Engliſh go- 
vernment, and from that period, mr. Pelham's true character is to be known. 
Other miniſters might ſeparately equal or excel him in ſingle accompliſhments ; 
but none ever equalled him, upon the whole. None ever ſucceeded ſo well 


in winning the confidence of parliament, and in poſſeſſing mankind with an 


opinion of his integrity, which he could not have done, had it not been real; 


for no miniſter ever kept up that opinion, during ſo long an adminiſtration, 


as his was, to ſuch perfection, that it was on the improving hand at the 
day of his death. Though he was not without warmth in his conſtitution, 
he was always decent in debate, till his temper being ruffled beyond a cer- 
tain degree, he ſhewed proper reſentments ; a remarkable inſtance of which 


is to be found on the journals of the houſe of commons. His manner of 


ſpeaking was fingular, becauſe, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, it was 
void of all fingularity. Whatever came from him, ſtood juſt in the place it 
ought, and could have filled no other. When engaged in a debate, he 
accommodated himſelf to the manner in which it was conducted, methodical, 


diſcurſive, intricate, and ſometimes jocular. He poſſeſſed that ſpecies of 
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ſpeaking, which is moſt proper for an Engliſh gentleman to employ in a 
Britiſh parliament ;- pleaſing without being ornamented ; ſometimes elevated, 
but ſeldom florid; and never obſcure, though always conciſe. Though he 
did much by his natural and acquired abilities, he did more by the openneſs 
of his manners, and the integrity of his intentions. When the parliament 
became unanimous in truſting him, the nation became ſo too, and his ma- 
jeſty's reign, from that time, may be faid to have acquired a new and a more 
glorious date; for mr. Pelham was the firſt miniſter who ſhewed that a king. 
of Great-Britain may reign over a free people, and that the exiſtence of 
national liberty is not always proved by the calamity of civil diſſention. 

It was an extraordinary circumſtance in the fituation of this great man and 
his friends, after they came into power, that the public's good opinion of 
them was ſuch, that the operations of goverment could not be carried on 
but through them. Their known attachment to the houſe of Hanover gave 
a ſanction to this confidence, even with foreign powers, who might have 
thought it too dangerous in other hands. The conſequence was, that the 
ſpring which the trade and credit of Great-Britain took under mr. Pelham's. 
adminiſtration was ſuch, that he was enabled, by prudent degrees, to effect a 
reduction of the intereſt upon the national debt; a meaſure, though ſalutary, 
yet ſo ſtupenduous, and deemed ſo impracticable, that his great predeceſſor 
in office had been obliged to oppoſe it. It was not carried through by mr. 
Pelham without difficulty, but it was ſubmitted to without diſcontent ; and 
before his death, he not only conſiderably leſſened the national debt, but 
had a plain and a practicable proſpect, if not encreaſed, to have diſcharged 
it, by means equally to the advantage of the government, and the ſatis- 
faction of the people. Before he died, he expreſſed ſome apprehenſions 
of the impending differences between France and England, and it is thought 
that had he lived but a few months longer, he had a ſcheme to offer that 
would have prevented a rupture, which has fince proved ſo detrimental to 
His favourite meaſure of reducing the public debt. It was during his admi- 
niſtration, that the foundations were laid for improving the national policy, 
by promoting manufaCtures, fiſheries, agriculture, and by granting bounties 
for the encouragement of commerce; inſomuch that it is thought, upon 
good grounds, that a greater number of ſalutary laws took place during that 
period, than had been enacted for a whole century before. When a ſcheme 
was laid before him, either as an officer of the crown, or a member of 
| parliament, he had no other conſideration of perſons than how far their 
private intereſt lay in promoting it ; but even this never influenced his judg- 
ment, as to the general ' merit of the thing, which he always ſuffered to 
take its ſway in parliament, without endeavouring to bias it one way or 
other, unleſs he was under a ſtrong conviction, either of its utility or inuti- 
lity, He was, perhaps, the only great miniſter ever known, who could, 
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without jealouſy: or reſentmentment, ſee his friends differ with him, nay, 
divide againſt him, even in matters of importance. The exerciſe of this 
freedom, proved they were uninfluenced, and conſequently worthy of his 
friendſhip. From this. principle, he has been known more than once to 
Have been in the minority, upon a diviſion, after a debate, in which he had 
even exerted himſelf. _ | n | 
When he was fully convinced of the rectitude of a meaſure, no conſide- 
ration of its conſequences, as to himſelf, ever affected him. He ſupported 
a certain unpopular law, with unuſual warmth, but his laſt will and teſta- 
ment gives us a memorable and ſtriking evidence, that he did it upon motives 
of conſcience and conviction only. In promiſing, he was cautious ; in 
performing, punctual. He loved popularity, but did not court it; for he 
thought, that when it came unſought, it enabled him to do the greater 
ſervices to his country; the only property for which it ought to be valuable 
to any ſubject. He always expreſſed great diffidence of himſelf, in matters 
he thought he did not clearly apprehend, and he made great allowances to 
human failings. He was ſo placable, that he was ſuperior to laſting reſentment, 
but fo good a judge of mankind, that, as a miniſter, he ſeldom or never was 
impoſed upon, which rendered the latter part of his adminiſtration ſo ſmooth. 
In caſes of public juſtice, he has been known to do violence to his natural 
diſpoſition. His frugality, as firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, enabled 
him to be generous, as the firſt miniſter of the crown; and, though inflexible 
in every thing that affected the good of the revenue, he always was at 
pains to mitigate the rigour of the law, when he thought the caſe 
deſerved it. : oa | N 77 
What has been repreſented above, is no more than a delineation of his 
private character upon a larger. ſcale. His public virtues were of domeſtic 
growth. His outward manner ſpoke his inward ſentiments, which diſcovered 
themſelves fo ſtrongly in his addreſs and elocution, that had a ſtranger to 
his perſon heard him in parliament, he could have pronounced the ſpeaker 
to be mr. Pelham. His appearance beſpoke him an Engliſhman, but an 
Engliſhman of quality, Every thing about him was marked with an elegant 
iimplicity, and a manly condeſcenfion ; and no man, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance from art, ever ſo artfully compaſſed every great point he undertook, 
which 1s the true characteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes wiſdom from cunning. 
It would equally betray ignorance as preſumption for me to venture into 
any deſcription of his ſocial character, which could be known only to his 
perſonal friends. All I pretend to exhibit here, is a ſketch, void of thoſe 
delicate tints and touches that a finiſhed piece requires, and, when executed 
by a great maſter, create its moſt beautiful effects. His domeſtic virtues 
are beſt known to his family, whoſe tears for his loſs were but mingled 
with thoſe of a whole nation. His paternal and conjugal affection, however 
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preat, never influenced the purity of conduct he propoſed to obſerve, 
from his firſt entrance into buſineſs. Were it not upon record, poſterity 
would hardly believe, that a man, who about thirty-four years poſſeſſed the 
moſt lucrative places of goverment, under princes and parliaments remark- 
ably indulgent to miniſterial acquiſitions, left behind him an eſtate not more 
than ſufficient for the rank of a gentleman ; and, at the ſame time, a wife 
and children whom he tenderly loved. It is inſcribed, by way of enco- 
mium, on the tomb of a former miniſter, that he gained no titles. That 
miniſter could boaſt neither of ſervices nor birth to deſerve a title ; in both, 
mr. Pelham was equal to any miniſter England ever had; but he. declined it, 
and, perhaps, his name may, for that reaſon, deſcend to poſterity with 
additional luſtre. In the years 1740, 1743, 1745, 1750, and 1752, the 
regency of Great-Britain, while his majeſty was abroad, was ennobled with 
the name of this commoner. _ . Ts | 
He died on the ſixth of March, 1754. At firſt, his diſeaſe, which was 
called an eryſipelas, was thought to be flight ; but he neglected it ſo much, 
and its progreſs became ſo rapid, that it turned into a fever; and his bro- 
ther, the duke of Newcaſtle, being ſent for, had but juſt time to attend 
him in his laſt moments, when he died at his houſe, in Arlington-ftreet, 
St. James's. By his own requeſt, his body was carried in a private manner 
to his family burying-place at Laughton, where it was interred, on the four- 
teenth of the ſame month. ; 8 
On the twenty- ninth of October, 1726, mr. Pelham married the lady 
Catherine Manners, eldeſt daughter to John, duke of Rutland, and ſiſter 
to the preſent duke. By her he had two ſons, and ſix daughters. The 
ſons were, Thomas and Henry. The firſt, in the fourth, and the latter, 
who had a moſt promiſing genius, in the tenth year of his age, departed 
this life, on the twenty-ſeventh and twenty-eighth day of November, 1739. 
It is, perhaps, needleſs to mention the grief of their parents, at ſo extraor- 
dinary a viſitation of Providence. That of the father was ſo great, that the 
firſt time he came to the houſe, upon meeting with a gentleman, ſince 
made noble, who was under a like diſpenſation, the fight of each other 
united them in ſorrow, which they teſtified by their tears, though in public 
matters they were irreconcileable. Four of his fix daughters ſurvived him, 
Catherine, born the twenty-fourth of July, 1727, and married in 1744, to 
her couſin-german, Henry, earl of Lincoln ; but is fince dead. Frances, 
married on the twelfth of October, 1752, to the honourable Lewis-Monſon 
Watſon of Lees-Court, near Canterbury, ſecond fon of John, lord Monſon, 
by the lady Margaret, his wife, youngeſt daughter of Lewis, earl of Rock- 
ingham. He has ſince been created lord Sondes of Lees-Court, in the 
Foun of Kent, having changed his name to Watſon, upon * death of 
OL. II. 5 
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Thomas Watſon, earl of Rockingham, who left him his eſtate. Grace, 
yet unmarried. The youngeſt ſurviving daughter, Mary, is ſtill unmarried. 
The other two daughters were, Lucy, who died February the ſixth, 


17 1180 9-40, When ſhe Was twelve years | of age, and r who died an 
fe 


Thomas, the preſent duke of Newcaſtle, was. 0 the ewenty-firſ of July, 
10 By the death of his uncle, John Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, who 
died on the fifteenth of July, 1711, without male iflue, he ſucceeded, by his 
laſt will, to a conſiderable part of that nobleman's eſtate, which was thought 
to be the greateſt of any Engliſh ſubject at that time, and conſequently he 
took the name and arms of Holles. This acceſſion of fortune ſeemed to 
have fallen to mr. Pelham (for his father was then alive) only that he might 
have it more in his power to diſtinguiſh himſelf in ſupport of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, then thought both at home and abroad to be in the moſt immi- 
nent danger. This he did ſo ſucceſsfully, and in a manner fo ſpirited, that 
his conduct, at that dangerous period, is remembered, or mentioned with 
gratitude, by every lover of liberty. I ſhall therefore omit particulars, as 
the noble duke continues {till to be a ſupport and ornament of the ſame 
glorious cauſe. It was chiefly owing to his influence, that the proclamation 
of king George in London and Weſtminſter, was performed without the leaſt 
diſorder. It was no wonder if that prince, at his acceſſion to the throne, 
rewarded ſuch ſignal ſervices. On the tenth of October, 1714, he was 
conſtituted lord lieutenant of the county of Middleſex, and liberty of 
Weſtminſter, and of the county of Nottingham, and cuſtos rotulorum 
thereof. On the twenty-ſecond of the ſame month, he was made ſteward, 
keeper, and warden of the foreſt of Sherwood, and park of Folewood, in 
the faid county of Nottingham. All which honours and offices he ſtill 
enjoys. He was about the ſame time made vice-admiral of Suſſex. On the 
twenty-ſixth of the fame month and year, his majeſty was pleaſed to create 
him, by letters patents, earl of Clare, in the county of Suffolk, and viſcount 
Haughton, in Nottinghamſhire, with remainder, for want of male iſſue, to 
the honurable Henry Pelham, eſquire, his brother, and the heirs male of 
his body. The preamble of this patent is ſo much to his honour; and fo 


Kb drawn, that I cannot help n it in this place, together with 
a tranſlation. | 
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Cum regii muneris & dignitatis ſit, n juvenes ad majorum 
« merita non ſolum imitanda, ſed ſuis etiam virtutibus ſuperanda exhortari, 
e nullus ſane inter proceres eo nomine commendatior, noſtroque favore 
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Pelham, nobis innotuit. Si enim vel a patre, vel a matre fibi derivatum 
ſanguinem ſpectemus; hinc Hollefiorum, inde Pelhamorum ſeries anti- 
quiſſima, tam rerum bene geſtarum, quam titulorum numero inſignis 
eluceſſit; ille autem utriuſque gentis hæres nequaquam indignus, ad 
avitas virtutes tanquam hereditatem optimam adeundas imberbis adhuc 
feliciter contendebat, et tam matura indolis egregie exhibebat argumenta, 
ut avunculus ſuus dux Novi-Caſtri, nullum ſibi extitiſſe filium minime 
dolere videretur, cum nepotem tali ingenio præditum in loco filii chariſſimi 
habere poſſet. Qua propter illum tantæ ſpei juvenem de imperio jam tam 
bene meritum de patria olim quam optime meriturum, rerum ampliſſimarum 
heredem conſtituit. Nos autem virum illuſtriſſimum tam animi quam 
fortunæ dotibus ornatum comitum numero adſcribi volumus, minime 
dubitantes, quin novæ dignitatis incrementum, cumulatius adhuc, & 
inſignius virtutum ſplendore rediturus ſit, ut ad excelſiorem poſthac honoris 
gradum, invitus licet, evzhatur, quem a nobis ipſi jam oblatum, minus 
ambire quam mereri voluit.“ | 


fs In Engliſh. 

„„en * | 15 
It being agreeable both to the office and dignity of a king, that young 
noblemen of great rank ſhould be excited, not only to imitate the merits 
of their anceſtors, but even to ſurpaſs them by their own virtues; none 
amongſt all our peers is known to us, and none recommended on that ac- 
count, more worthy of our favour, than our very faithful and well- beloved 


Thomas Holles, lord Pelham. For, whether we regard the blood he 


inherits by his father, or his mother, the latter from the Holleſſes, the 
former from the Pelhams, we are ſtruck with a moſt ancient deſcent; 
diſtinguiſhed by a number of well-diſcharged employments, and honour- 
able titles. As to himſelf, being the worthy repreſentative of both houſes, 
while he was yet a beardleſs youth, he was happily emulous of entering 
upon the practice of his family's virtues, as his beſt inheritance ; and he 
exhibited ſuch ripened proofs of an extraordinary genius, that his uncle, 
the duke of Newcaſtle, ſeemed in no meaſure to regret his not having 
male iſſue, ſince he had a nephew endowed with ſuch perfections, to fill 
up the place of the moſt endeared fon. He therefore appointed ſo pro- 


* mifing a youth, who has already deſerved fo well of his country, and, 


in time to come, will deſerve better, to be the heir of his very great 
eſtate. It is therefore our pleaſure, that this moſt illuſtrious perſonage, 
ſo adorned with all the gifs of nature and fortune, ſhould be enrolled in 
the number of our earls, not in the leaſt doubting, that he will render 
this new addition of dignity {till more ample and illuſtrious, by, the ſplen- 
1 | 
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e dor of his virtues ; ſo that, even againſt his will, he may afterwards be 
* advanced to a.ſtill higher rank of honour, which, though offered him by 
* us, he has ſeemed more ambitious to deſerve,. than to ſolicit.” . _ 
The terms of this prophetical patent have been remarkably fulfilled. On 
the third of Auguſt, 1715, he was created marquis of Clare, and duke 
of Newcaſtle, with remainder, as before, to his brother Henry. On the 
ſecond of April, 1717, he married the lady Harriot Godolphin, eldeſt 
daughter, and one of the coheirs of Francis, earl of Godolphin, by the 
lady Henrietta, his wife, eldeſt daughter and coheir of his grace, John, 
the great duke of Marlborough, and afterwards, in her own right, dutcheſs 
of Marlborough. On the fifteenth of April, the ſame year, upon being 
declared lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold, he was next day ſworn 
of the privy- council. On the thirteenth of March, 1718, he was, at a 
chapter held at St. James's, elected into the moſt noble order of the Garter ; 
and, on the thirtieth of April following, inſtalled at Windſor. His grace's 
ſtall being the eleventh on the ſovereign's fide, inſcribed as uſual, in French, 
with the titles and offices I have exhibited. In the year 1718, when the 
affairs of Europe, and the intereſts of England, demanded the moſt ſerious 
conſideration, he, amongſt other peers commiſſioned by his majeſty, ſigned 
the treaty of alliance between king George I. the emperor, and the French 
king, which was afterwards productive of many good conſequences. He 
was one of the lords juſtices for the adminiſtration of the government, 
during the ſame king's abſence, in the years 1719, 1720, and 1723, the 
mention of which high honour I need not repeat, becauſe he enjoyed it 
during all that, and the ſucceeding reign, when occaſion offered. In the 
year 1724, the affairs of Great-Britain proved fo critical, that it was thought 
proper his grace ſhould be more intimately conſulted in the affairs of govern- 
ment, and to the ſatisfaction of all real proteſtants, on the ſecond of April, 
that year, upon his reſignation of lord chamberlain of the houſhold, he 
was, on the eighth of the ſame month, declared one of his majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, and being ſworn in, took his place at the council- 
board accordingly, which arduous office he held longer than any Engliſh 
miniſter ever did. | | = | 
As I do not apprehend that I am at liberty to be fo particular with regard 
to noble perſonages, who are now alive, and mentioned in this work, as I 
have been with thoſe who are deceaſed, I ſhall only ſay, that no ſecretary of 
ſtate ever diſcharged that arduous poſt, if we regard the intereſts of his 
country, with greater abilities; if her reputation, with more integrity; 
and, if her honour, with equal magnificence. His attachment to the royal 
family was ſo diſintereſted, that it diveſted the higheſt perſonages of the 
ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt him, and, in others plucked the ſting from envy 
itſelf. His talents as a cabinet counſellor, though by their own nature, the 
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feaſt conſpicuous of any he poſſeſſes, are, by ſuch as know them beſt, 
acknowledged to be ſuperior to thoſe of any other 'miniſter in Europe; and 
he never had an enemy, who could ſay, that in his perſon, and by his for- 
tune, any Britiſh ſubject ever equalled him, in the ſervices he has done to 
the preſent royal family. Should any proofs of what J have here advanced, 
be required, I muſt refer to the capital poſts in the ſtate he has held for 
above forty years, without the ſmalleſt charge upon his integrity, by the 
moſt inveterate of his enemies. . 

In April, 1726, he was choſen recorder of Nottingham; and, upon the 
acceſſion of his late majeſty, he was continued of the privy- council, and in 
all his places and honours. When the duke of Lorrain, who is now em- 
peror, came to England, to acquaint his late majeſty with the emperor Charles 
VIth's intentions to beſtow on him his eldeſt archdutcheſs in marriage, the 
entertainment he and his attendants received from his grace, at his ſeat of 
Claremont, gave him the higheſt idea of the Engliſh magnificence and po- 
liteneſs, which has ever been kept up amongſt foreigners, by his grace's noble 
hoſpitality. He was choſen high ſteward of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
in July, 1737 ; and, on May the eighth, 1740, his grace produced the pro- 
curation of marriage, ſigned by the moſt ſerene prince Frederic of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, conſtituting his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland his procurator, 
for eſpouſing her royal highneſs the princeſs Mary. On the tenth of 
February, 1745-6, his grace reſigned the office of principal ſecretary of ſtate ; 
but his majeſty, on the fourteenth of the ſame month, was pleaſed to reſtore 
him. In 1748, while the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was upon the anvil, and 
when affairs both at home, and abroad, were in a molt intricate ſituation, 
his majeſty thought proper to order his grace to attend him, as ſecretary of 
ſtate, to Germany. While his grace was abroad, he took that opportunity of 
viſiting, when free from the duties of bis office, ſeveral courts and univer- 
ſities, where he confirmed all that foreigners had heard of his liberality and 
magnificence. 8 

Upon the death of Charles duke of Somerſet, his grace was, December 
the fourteenth, 1748, in a very full ſenate, unanimouſly elected chancellor 
of the univerſity of Cambridge, and there inſtalled in perſon, with greater 
ſolemnity, and in a more auguſt manner, than ever had been known before ; 
many perſons of the higheſt rank attending the ceremony, ſome of whom, 
particularly the late duke of Richmond, and the earl of Lincoln, being 
admitted to univerſity degrees, the former to that of doctor of phyſic, and 
the latter, with ſeveral other noblemen and perſons of diſtinction, to thoſe of 
doctors of law, and maſters of arts. Next day, his grace reſigning the 
office of high ſteward of the univerſity, the lord Hardwick, then lord 
chancellor of Great-Britain, was unanimouſly elected into the fame. His 
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grace's election into the chancellorſhip was a favourable omen for literature, 
and he anſwered it, by having, ever fince, beſtowed an annual gift of two 
gold medals of his late majeſty, each the value of ten guineas, to two bat- 
chelours of arts, who have been judged to excel in claſſical and philoſophical 
learning. This well-intended munificence has raiſed in that univerſity a ſpirit 
of emulation, that muſt render her, if ſhe is not fo already, the moſt learned 
in the world.  _ - +2: Reiden ads 11 e 
His grace attended his majeſty again to Germany, as principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, in 1750. His majeſty's ſtay at Hanover being over, his grace ſet out 
for the Hague, and from thence went to Bruſſels, where he met his dutcheſs, 
who, wherever ſhe paſſed, had been treated with honours, little ſhort of 
thoſe rendered to crowned heads. After this, they embarked at Calais, on 
board the Fubbs yatch, and arrived in England. His grace's attendance 
upon his majeſty abroad, had, by this time, become indiſpenſible ; and he 
' renewed it in the year 1752, when his majeſty again viſited his German 
dominions. Upon the death of his brother, the right honourable Henry 
Pelham, the public almoſt deſpaired to ſee the firſt ſeat of the tteaſury- board 
filled up to equal advantage and interity, till his majeſty was pleaſed to nomi- 
nate his grace the duke of Newcaſtle to be firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. This nomination took place the ſixteenth of March, 1754 and 
on the twenty-third of the ſame month, his grace refigned the ſeals as 
principal ſecretary of ſtate. This reſignation occaſioned great removes in 
the other departments of the miniſtry, and proceeded to a kind of ferment, 
ſo that his grace, to the great regret of his majeſty, and all the well-wiſhers 
to his auguſt family, thought proper, in November, 1756, to refign his 
ſeat at the treaſury-board ; but the public apprehenſions were quieted, when 
they ſaw him ſucceeded by his illuſtrious friend, the duke of Devonſhire. 
The generous and diſintereſted manner, in which his grace reſigned that 
great employment, turned the tide of popular affection more than ever to- 
wards his perſon and intereſt ; and, as his majeſty's ſervice was the great 
object of his life, that and the public voice no ſooner required his re-accept- 
ing it, than, with a noble forgetfulneſs of all that had paſſed, he complied. 
How well that great department has been fince filled up, appears from the 
punctual payment, far more ſo than ever was known, of thoſe fleets and 
armies, that, by their conqueſts and ſucceſſes have raiſed the names of 
George II. and III. to higher glory than the moſt glorious of their anceſ- 
tors ever knew. It appears from the immenſe ſums which the credit of the 
government has raiſed for the ſupport of a war, the operations of which 
are more diſſipated, than any known in hiſtory, at once extending to the 
four quarters of the globe. It appears from the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of 
the trade and credit of England, during the full rage of that war, and 
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from the regularity with which all public engagements have been diſ- 
chard . Vet ee a iN 
2 His grace was joined with the duke of Cumberland, and other great offi- 
cers of ſtate, in a commiſſion from his majeſty, for opening the ſeſſion of 
parliament at Weſtminſter, the thirty-firſt of May, 1754 ; and, in another 
commiſſion for proroguing the ſame, on the fifth of June following. When 
his grace reſigned his ſeat at the board of treaſury, his majeſty, as a teſti- 
mony how well he was ſatisfied with his ſervices, granted him a patent as 
duke of Newcaſtle under Line, bearing date the ſixth of November, 1756, 
with remainder to the right, honourable Henry, earl of Lincoln, and the 
heirs male of his body. In 1762, he again reſigned his poſt of firſt lord of 
the treaſury, and that of lord lieutenant of the counties of Middleſex and 


Thomas Pelham Holles, duke of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and duke of 
Newcaſtle under Line, marquis and earl of Clare, viſcount Haughton, and 
baron Pelham of Laughton and Stanmer, and baronet, ſteward, keeper, and 
warden of the. forereſt of Sherwood, and park of Folewood, in the ſaid 
county ; one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council ; one of the 
governors of the charter-houſe, and fellow of the royal ſociety; knight of 
the moſt noble order of the Garter ; and chancellor of the univerſity of 
CD .. J gn F on 

Baronet, the twenty-ſecond of May, 1611, 9 James I.; baron Pelham of 
Laughton, in Suſſex, the twenty-ninth of December, 1706, 5 Anne; 
viſcount Haughton, in the county of Nottingham, and earl of Clare, in the 
county of Suffolk, the twenty-fixth of October 1714, 1 George I.; marquis 
of Clare aforeſaid, and duke of Newcaſtle, in the county of Northumber- 
land, the ſecond of Auguſt, 1715, 2 George I.; and duke of Newcaſtle 
under Line, in Staffordſhire, the ſixth of November, 1756. 

JJC 

Quarterly, in the firſt and fourth three pelicans, Argent, (the arms of 
Pelham) and in the ſecond and third Ermine, two piles, in point, Sable, the 
arms of Holles. 8 | 

CREST.] On a wreath, a peacock in his pride, Argent, and ſometimes a 
buckle, Argent, in memory of fir John Pelham's taking king John of France 
priſoner. 

SUPPORTERS.] On the dexter fide, a bay horſe, on the ſiniſter, a bear, 
proper, each collared, Or, gorged with a belt, Argent, {trap pendant, buckle 
and ſtuds, Or. 


MoTTo.] VINCIT AMOR PATRIX. 


Nottingham. 


F 
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5 CHIEF; BEST: 2424 * 

At Claremont, in the county of Surry, four miles from Kingſton, and 
fourteen from London; at Nottingham-caſtle, in the county of Nottingham, 
eighty- ſeven miles from London; at Haughton, in the ſaid county, two 
miles from Tuxford, and one hundred and eight from London; at Halland, 
and Biſhopſtone, in the county of Suſſen. * 
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BENTINCK Duke of PORTLAND. 


HE firſt of this family, who was nobilitated in England, owed that 
honour to an unexampled and conſtant attachment to the perſon and 
intereſt of William, prince of Orange, afterwards king of England, 
and the reſtorer of our liberties. That prince, in mr. Bentinck, found an able 
miniſter, and a faithful ſervant; for he equally regarded the man and the 
king. He was the ſon of William Bentinck, lord of Diepenham, a family 
of great diſtinction in Holland. This William had a brother, Joſeph, who 
was a general officer in the ſervice of the ſtates of Holland ; and four fiſters, 
viz. Eleanor, married to the baron of Nienuren-Huiſhen, in Overyſſel. 
Anne, married to the baron Zandenburgh, in Utrecht. Sophia, married to 
the w__ of Eugelenburgh, And, Joanna-Maria van Bentick, who died 
unmarried. | 
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Mr. Bentinck entered ſo early into the ſervice of his prince, that they 
may be faid to have had their education together ; which undoubtedly was 
one of the motives that diſtinguiſhed him in his maſter's favour. He was 
firſt page of hönour to the then pringe of Orange, next gentleman of his 
bed- chamber, and, as ſuch; attended him to England, in 1670, when, in a 
convocation held in the theatre at Oxford, he feceived the hoflorary degree of 
doctor of theleivil laws, In 1675, a time critical to the liberties of e. 
the prince fell ill of, he ſmallpox"! chen mr. Bentinek attended him day 
and night, with ſuch conſtant care and perſeverance,” that fir William Tem- 
ple ſays; < he was the beſt ſervant he ever knew in a prince's, or in a private 
% family.“ Hei fays farther) that the prince told him, „that whether he 
«« ſlept: or no he could not tells. but, in ſixteen days and nights, he never 
once called, that he was not auſwered by monſieut Bentinck, as if he had 
„been awake. Providence ſcerived to meaſure! thethealth of the ſervant, by 
the recovery of the maſter ; for no ſooner was the prince thought to be out 
of danger, hat nature could bear no longer up againſt vigilance in mr. Ben- 
tinck. He begged leave to go homes wihere as ſoon as he arrived, he fell ill 
of the diſeaſe from which the prince Was A. recovered; but he recovered 
ſoon enough to attend Mi e eld where (Cogtinues fir William 
Temple) '* mr. Bentinck was ver next to his perſon : 
When the dangerous ftate of the proteſtaſit intereſt in Europ rendered a 
marriage between the prince of Orange and Mary, the eldeſt daughter of 
James, duke of Vork, expedient for the ſecurity of religion and liberty, 
the prince, in 1677, ſent mr. Bentinck into England, to manage that impor- 
tant, but difficult, affair. The duke of York's religion and principles natu- 
rally rendered him averſe to the match; but mr. Bentinck negotiated fo well 
with king Charles II. and his chief miniſters, that it was reſolved upon 
without the duke's knowledge, and againſt His inelination, though he durſt 
not oppoſe it. This match aſtoniſhed the French king ſo much, that he 
reflected ſeverely upon the duke of Vork, who, it is ſaid, knew nothing of 
it, till about an hour before it took place. The lord Danby, afterwards 
duke of Leeds, and fir William Temple, ſeverally claimed io themſelves 
the honour of bringing about this great event; but it is certain, mr. Ben- I 
tinck had that of making them, if not the king himfelf, ſenfible of what 3 
importance it was to bs Itberties of Europe and England, and that the I 
prince thought himſelf principally indebted to bis management. Whatever 
ill-informed. hiſtorians may pretend, it is highly improbable, that when the 
duke of York became king of England, the prince of Orange gave the 
duke of Monmouth any encouragement to invade England. That would 1 
have been flying in the face of his own intereſt, as the prince's wife was I 
then. preſumptive. heir to the crown. The prince, however, did not behave „ 
with all the compliance his father-in-law expected; for, when king James 
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demanded of the ſtates, by Skelton, his envoy at the Hague, that the duke 
of Monmouth ſhould- be ſent over a priſoner to England, the prince gave 
him a fecret intimation of his danger, upon which he retired to Bruſſels. 
Thither he was followed by mr. Bentinck, who was privately inſtructed by 
the prince, to furniſh him with money, and to prevail with that unhappy 
nobleman to ſerve a campaign in Hungary, promiſing him equipages, and 
all the accommodations ſuitable to his quality. The duke declined this 
offer, and the king making applications to have him ſeized by the court of 
Bruſſels, he was obliged to remove from thence, and to hurry on his pre- 
cipitant, ill-judged, invaſion of England. The news of his landing arriving 
in Holland, the prince of Orange diſpatched mr. Bentinck into England, 
to offer to the king, that he was ready to come over in perſon, at the 
head of an army, to ferve againſt the rebels. King James, at that time, 
had no very favourable opinion of the prince, and, perhaps, more than ſuſ- 
pected that he had held a ſecret correſpondence with Monmouth. He very 
oſſibly ikewiſe knew how many friends and well-wiſhers the prince him- 
ſelf had in England, and how difficult it would be for him to execute his 
pernicious ſchemes, ſhould he embrace the offer. When mr. Bentinck 
therefore appeared at court, he was received with great coldneſs, and all the 
anſwer the king gave to his meſſage was, ** to defire him to acquaint the 
« prince, that their common intereft required his ſtaying in Holland.“ | 
King William, during the courſe of his reign, was often blamed for the 
favours he heaped upon mir. Bentinck ; but we could have no good opinion 
of that monarch's gratitude or goodneſs of heart, had he done leſs for him 
than he did. For, when he had determined to invade England, and found 
it previouſly neceſſary to ſecure the proteſtant powers on the continent in his 
intereſt, he ſent mr. Bentinck to the elector of Brandenburgh's court, under 
pretence of congratulating that prince upon his acceſſion to the electorate, 
and with the uſual compliments of condolence for his father's death ; but, 
in reality, to lay before him the whole ſcheme of his expedition, and to take 
his advice upon it. That elector, and the duke of Zell, were, at this time, 
conſidered as being the main ſupports of the proteſtant cauſe in Germany, 
and the great patrons of public liberty. The elector not only gave mr. Ben- 
tinck a more full and favourable anſwer than he expected; but let the duke 
of Zell into the ſecret, who readily embraced the ſame intereſt. The hearty 
concurrence of thoſe two great men, whom king William looked upon in 
the light of parents, confirmed him in his reſolution ; but he had till vaſt 
obſtacles to ſurmount, before he could land in England. King James had a 
great fleet and an army; he was ſure of the powerful affiſtance of France, 
and his religion made him count upon the friendſhip of all the Roman 
catholic princes in Europe. Had the ſmalleſt indication, therefore, of the 
prince's deſign taken place, Europe muſt have been alarmed, and 2 expedi- 
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his landing, the prince chiefly conſulted mr. Bentinck in every 77s: he took ; 
and it is generally thought to be owing to his advice, that his hig 


ill with the genius of the people of England, and that the compliances in 
point of popularity he made, were chiefly through the perſuaſion of the earl 
of Portland, who alone could prevail with him to depart from his cold; dry 
behaviour towards all ranks. This failing, for it certainly was one, had a 


humbling that monarchy engroſled all his thoughts ſo much, that he paid 
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tion might have been rendered impracticable; ſo that ſecrecy became the 
very ſoul of his councils. He truſted mr. Bentinck with the management 
of the whole, which conſiſted in procuring and viQtualling a tranſport-fleet, 
of no fewer than five hundred veſſels, in three days, it being dangerous to 
truſt to a fourth. They were hired within the time, an inſtance of diſpatch 
in buſineſs ſcarcely to be met with in hiſtory. When the army was em- 
barked, and the fleet and tranſports ready to ſail, the prince and mr. Ben- 
tinck, who commanded a Dutch regiment of horſe-guards in this expedition, 
embarked on board a thirty-gun frigate. The ſucceſs of this expedition is 
well known. I ſhall confine myſelf to mr. Bentinck's part in it. The fleet 
meeting at firſt with bad weather, ſome damp was thrown upon the expe- 
dition, which ſerved only to encreaſe king James's ſecurity, and the prince, 
with his troops, landed in England, the fifth of November, 1788. After 


neſs came 
to the wiſe reſolution of ſuffering king James to eſcape to France; and he 
wrote the letter by the prince's orders, -agreeing to his majeſty's removal to 
Rocheſter. He likewiſe was the perſon employed by the prince, for arreſt- 


ing the earl of Feverſham, general of king James's army, at Windſor, for 


his diſbanding the troops without order. Mr. Bentinck's name is in the liſt 
of the firſt privy-council ſettled by king William, and the day he was pro- 
claimed, he was likewiſe made groom of the ſtole, or firſt lord of the 
bed-chamber, and privy-purſe. By letters patent, dated the nineteenth of 
April, 1689, previous to the coronation, he was created baron Cirenceſter, 
viſcount Woodſtock, and earl of Portland. | | 


It is agreed on all hands, that king William's temper and manner ſuited 


very bad effect on the minds of his ſubjects; nor did he ever ſeem to be 
animated, but when he was diſcourſing againſt France. The paſſion for 


too ſmall attention to ſome branches of government, particularly in what 


regarded the crown revenue. The conſequences of this inattention might 


have been very pernicious, had it not been for the vigilance of the earl of 
Portland, who ſometimes put his majeſty upon his guard. An inſtance of 
this, we have in a member of the houſe of commons, who was afterwards 
a determined oppoſer of his government, and who applied in favour of a 


certain builder, for a grant of the ground on which the Seven Dials, and the 


ſtreets around them, now ſtand ; another builder applied to the earl of Port- 
land for his intereſt in obtaining the very ſame ſpot, and his lordſhip, upon 


—_ 
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enqui , found, that the grant was worth ten thouſand pounds, of which he 
| 8 informed his maſter. When the member renewed his application, 
the king aſked him, What the grant might be worth ?” The other 
anſwered, © About one thouſand pounds.” „ Is that all?“ replied the king. 
« You ſhall have one thouſand pounds without ſo much trouble.” From 
that time the member commenced a patriot, that is, an oppoſer of the 
court. In the domeſtic management of affairs, his lordſhip, in the begin- 
ning of that reign, took very little concern, farther than what related to the 
perſon of the king. 27 | 
When his majeſty went over in June, 1690, to reduce Ireland, his lord- 
ſhip's regiment was embarked for that kingdom ; and the earl went upon 
the ſame ſervice. At the battle of the Boyne, on the firſt of July that 
year, he ſerved as lieutenant-general, and contributed greatly in gaining 
that victory, by the advice he gave general Douglas, to intermingle horſe 
with foot, in the grand attack he made upon the enemy at Duleek. 
Having driven the enemy beyond that village, they were purſued by young 
count Schomberg, who receiving the news of the duke his father's being 
killed, continued the purſuit, till king William thought he had gone too 
far, and ſent the earl of Portland with expreſs orders for him to deſiſt. 
But the victory of the Boyne was far from being decifive of the fate of 
Ireland, where king James's party was ſtill very powerful. On the eighth 
of Auguſt following, his lordſhip was detatched towards Limerick, at the 
head of nine hundred horſe, and twelve hundred foot, and drove the enemy 
before him, till he came within cannon-ſhot of the town. This ſucceſs 
was of the greateſt importance towards the reduction .of the place, becauſe 
it gave the king an opportunity of more nearly obſerving .the ſituation of 
the enemy, and making the moſt advantageous diſpoſitions for carrying on 
the ſiege. As the garriſon was very numerous, and great part of the king's 
train of artillery had been ſurpriſed by the enemy, this fiege proved 
a work of fo great difficulty, that the beſiegers raiſed it on the thir- 
tieth of Auguſt, it being impoſſible to keep the field longer, through 
the wetneſs of the ſeaſon. When the king went over to Holland in 
January the next year, the duke of Portland was one of the noblemen 
who attended him in that dangerous paſſage, which I have taken notice of 
in my account of the Devonſhire family; and he made a moſt ſplendid 
figure during the glorious congreſs of the Hague, which might have been 
called the parliament of the proteſtant intereſt in Europe. On the ſixth 
of March, 1691-2, the earl of Portland landed with the king in Holland, 
though England was then in a very dangerous ſituation, through the plots 
and conſpiracies of the jacobites. The affairs of the confederates upon the 
continent wore, at this time, no promiſing aſpect; the French had taken 
Namur, and the battle of Steinkirk ended by no means in king William's 
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tion might have been rendered impracticable ; ſo that ſecrecy became the 
very ſoul of his councils. He truſted mr. Bentinck with the management 
of the whole, which conſiſted in procuring and victualling a tranſport-fleet, 
of no fewer than five hundred veſſels, in three days, it being dangerous to 
truſt to a fourth. They were hired within the time, an inſtance of diſpatch 
in buſineſs ſcarcely to be met with in hiſtory. When the army was em- 
barked, and the fleet and tranſports ready to ſail, the prince and mr. Ben- 
tinck, who commanded a Dutch regiment of horſe-guards in this expedition, 
embarked on board a thirty-gun frigate. The ſucceſs of this expedition is 
well known. I ſhall confine myſelf to mr. Bentinck's part in it. The fleet 
meeting at firſt with bad weather, ſome damp was thrown upon the expe- 
dition, which ſerved only to encreaſe king James's ſecurity, and the prince, 
with his troops, landed in England, the fifth of November, 1788. After 
his landing, the prince chiefly conſulted mr. Bentinck in every 7 he took; 
and it is generally thought to be owing to his advice, that his highneſs came 
to the wiſe reſolution of ſuffering king James to eſcape to France; and he 
wrote the letter by the prince's orders, agreeing to his majeſty's removal to 
Rocheſter. He likewiſe was the perſon employed by the prince, for arreſt- 
ing the earl of Feverſham, general of king James's army, at Windſor, for 
his diſbanding the troops without order. Mr. Bentinck's name is in the liſt 
of the firſt privy- council ſettled by king William, and the day he was pro- 
claimed, he was likewiſe made groom of the ſtole, or firſt lord of the 
bed- chamber, and privy-purſe. By letters patent, dated the nineteenth of 
April, 1689, previous to the coronation, he was created baron Cirenceſter, 
viſcount Woodſtock, and earl of Portland. | 
It is agreed on all hands, that king William's temper and manner ſuited 
ill with the genius of the people of England, and that the compliances in 
point of popularity he made, were chiefly through the perſuaſion of the earl 
of Portland, who alone could prevail with him to depart from his cold; dry 
behaviour towards all ranks. This failing, for it certainly was one, had a 
very bad effect on the minds of his ſubjects; nor did he ever ſeem to be 
animated, but when he was diſcourſing againſt France. The paſſion for 
humbling that monarchy engroſſed all his thoughts ſo much, that he paid 
too ſmall attention to ſome branches of government, particularly in what 
regarded the crown revenue. The conſequences of this inattention might 
have been very pernicious, had it not been for- the vigilance of the earl of 
Portland, who ſometimes put his majeſty upon his guard. An inſtance of 
this, we have in a member of the houſe of commons, who was afterwards 
a determined oppoſer of his government, and who applied in favour of a 
certain builder, for a grant of the ground on which the Seven Dials, and the 
ſtreets around them, now ſtand ; another builder applied to the earl of Port- 
land for his intereſt in obtaining the very ſame ſpot, and his lordſhip, upon 
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enquiry, found, that the grant was worth ten thouſand pounds, of which he 
. honeſtly informed his maſter. When the member renewed his application, 
the king aſked him, What the grant might be worth?“ The other 
anſwered, © About one thouſand pounds.” Is that all?“ replied the king. 
« You ſhall have one thouſand pounds without ſo much trouble.” From 
that time the member commenced a patriot, that is, an oppoſer of the 
court. In the domeſtic management of affairs, his lordſhip, in the begin- 
ning of that reign, took very little concern, farther than what related to the 
perſon of the king. x 
When his majeſty went over in June, 1690, to reduce Ireland, his lord- 
ſhip's regiment was embarked for that kingdom; and the earl went upon 
the ſame ſervice. At the battle of the Boyne, on the firſt of July that 
year, he ſerved as lieutenant-general, and contributed greatly in gaining 
that victory, by the advice he gave general Douglas, to intermingle horſe 
with foot, in the grand attack he made upon the enemy at Duleek. 
Having driven the enemy beyond that village, they were purſued by young 
count Schomberg, who receiving the news of the duke his father's being 
killed, continued the purſuit, till king William thought he had gone. too 
far, and ſent the earl of Portland with expreſs orders for him to defiſt. 
But the victory of the Boyne was far from being deciſive of the fate of 
Ireland, where king James's party was {till very powerful. On the eighth 
of Auguſt following, his lordſhip was detatched towards Limerick, at the 
head of nine hundred horſe, and twelve hundred foot, and drove the enemy 
before him, till he came within cannon-ſhot of the town. This ſucceſs 
was of the greateſt importance towards the reduction .of the place, becauſe 
it gave the king an opportunity of more nearly obſerving .the ſituation of 
the enemy, and making the moſt advantageous diſpoſitions for carrying on 
the ſiege. As the garriſon was very numerous, and great part of the king's 
train of artillery had been ſurpriſed by the enemy, this ſiege proved 
a work of fo great difficulty, that the beſiegers raiſed it on the thir- 
tieth of Auguſt, it being impoſſible to keep the field longer, through 
the wetneſs of the ſeaſon. When the king went over to Holland in 
January the next year, .the duke of Portland was one of the noblemen 
who attended him in that dangerous paſſage, which I have taken notice of 
in my account of the Devonſhire family; and he made a moſt ſplendid 
figure during the glorious congreſs of the Hague, which might have been 
called the parliament of the proteſtant intereſt in Europe. On the ſixth 
of March, 1691-2, the earl of Portland landed with the king in Holland, 
though England was then in a very dangerous fituation, through the plots 
and confpiracies of the jacobites. The affairs of the contederates upon the 
continent wore, at this time, no promiſing aſpect; the French had taken 
Namur, and the battle of Steinkirk ended by no means in king William's 
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favour. The earl of Portland, therefore, was ſent to England for more 
forces, and arrived there, under the convoy of five capital men of war, 
and two fireſhips. Having executed his commiſſion in England, he returned 
to his majeſty, who was then encamped at Genep, and he had the com- 
mand of a detachment of two thouſand horſe, with which he interrupted 
the march of the French detachments towards the Rhine, and then he 
returned to his majeſty's camp. The Gazettes of the time likewiſe men- 
tion his lordſhip being encamped with his majeſty at Grammen, the eleventh 
of September, the ſame year. The following year, 1693, his lordſhip 
again attended his majeſty abroad, and they landed in Holland on the 
ſecond of April, after a tedious paſſage. This year .the French army 
exceeded that of the confederates in number, by almoſt one half ; but king 
William found means to diſappoint the French king's defign upon Brabant, 
which obliged him to return to Paris, without effecting any thing in his 
own perſon. King William had weakened his army, by reinforcing the gar- 
riſons of Liege and Maeſtricht; and when Luxembourg brought on the 
battle of Landen, it was computed that the French army was thirty-five 
thouſand men ſtronger than that of the confederates. It was the exceſs of 
courage that made king William hazard that battle, which, in fact, he loſt, 
after prodigious efforts of valour in his own perſon, many being killed riding 
or ſtanding near him. A muſket ball went through his peruke, another 
through the ſleeve of his coat, and a third carried off the knot of his ſcarf, 
and left a ſmall contuſion in his fide. The earl of Portland fought cloſe by 
his perſon, and received a wound in his hand, which, it was apprehended, 
might occaſion its loſs. This accident drew from archbiſhop Tillotſon the 
following letter : | 


« My lord, . Auguſt 1, 1623. 

II cannot forbear, on this great occaſion, to congratulate the king's ſafety 
« and merciful preſervation, from the many deaths to which his royal per- 
« ſon was ſo eminently expoſed, in the late bloody engagement. I thank 
« God, from my heart, who protected him in that day of danger, and 
„ likewiſe preſerved your lordſhip's life, which had been fo lately reſtored. 
* hope the wound your lordſhip received is not dangerous, and that it 
% may be healed without loſing the uſe of your hand. We have got but a 
«« very imperfe& account of the iſſue of the whole action, and what has 
happened fince, having received no letters of a later date than the morn- 
« ing after the fight, by reaſon of contrary winds.” 


On the fourth of April, 1694, his Iordſhip's regiment of horſe-guards 
embarked for Flanders, and he himſelf ſerved the campaign that year, 
under his majeſty. This year and the next were.noted for prodigious cor- 
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ruptions, that had crept into every department of public buſineſs ; and, 
after the death of queen Mary, who had been always a firm friend to his 
lordſhip, the 'enemies of the government thought- they could not better 
compaſs their ' pernicious ends, than by attacking him. They knew they 
never could prevail with the king to abandon a ſervant, who had been to 
long and fo faithfully attached to him; and therefore they took advantage 
of the ſpirit they had propagated through the nation, to the diſcredit of 
foreigners, the Dutch eſpecially. On the twelfth of May, 1695, he went 
abroad with the king, and his abfence gave his enemies freſh opportunities 
of contriving the means to undermine him, which they at laſt reſolved to do 
in a parliamentary manner. He was preſent with his majeſty at the fiege 
of Namur, one of the greateſt operations of war in that country. The 
town of Namur being taken, the citadel was befieged, and the French 
general, Villeroy, marched to relieve it. Finding that impracticable, he 
retired ; and, on the thirtieth of Auguſt, the confederates made diſpoſitions 
for ſtorming the place. Previous, however, to ſuch a ſcene of bloodſhed as 
that muſt have occaſioned, the earl of Portland and count Horn were ſent 
by the elector of Bavaria, with whom king William had entruſted the com- 
mand of the ſiege, to acquaint the garriſon under count Guiſcard, that Vil- 
leroy having failed in his attempt to relieve the beſieged, he was willing, 
in order to fave the effuſion of blood, to hearken to a capitulation. The 
elector, however, limited the time of Guiſcard's deliberation to a quarter 
of an hour. The French out-ſtaying that time, the earl of Portland 
returned to the camp, and the ſtorm went forward, till the marſhal de Bouf- 
flers, who commanded in chief in the citadel, was obliged in perſon to ſign 
2 Capitulation. When the garriſon evacuated the citadel, the king was in- 
cognito in his coach, and ordered the marſhal to be arreſted, by way of 
repriſal for the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, which were detained 
and ill-treated by the French, contrary to the cartel; the marſhal was 
reconducted to Namur, where the earl of Portland was ſent by the king to 
pay him a viſit. As his lordſhip was looked upon to be one of the moſt 
polite men of the age, he managed this delicate affair with the greateſt 
addreſs, by making the marſhal ſenſible, that no diſreſpect was meant to his 
perfon, and that he made no doubt of his releaſement upon his parole of 
honour. This aſſurance, delivered in ſo genteel a manner, clamed the 
marſhal, who had before exclaimed againſt his arreſt, as being contrary to 
the law of nations; and he engaged his word, that the garritons of Dix- 
muyde and Deynſe ſhould be ſent back, as ſoon as he himſelf ſhould be ſet 
at liberty; upon which, the king ordered the governor of Maeſtricht, in 
whoſe cuſtody he was, to releaſe him. | | 2 
The reduction of Namur, important as it was, rather exaſperated than 
intimidated the ſecret and open enemies of king William. The former 
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entered into plots to aſſaſſinate him, and the latter redoubled their efforts to 
invade his dominions. His majeſty found his ſituation very uncomfortable. 
He could not brook that ſtate of dependency to which his whig miniſters 
wanted to reduce him; and though he affected to favour the tories, yet he 
had too much reaſon to believe, they never could be brought to be his ſincere 
friends. It is true, he had many great, able, and honeſt counſellors; but 
he conſidered them all as attached either to the one or the other party. He 
knew the connections of the earl of Portland were with neither; and there- 
fore he was always ſure from him of advice, tending equally to his glory and 
intereſt. After the peace of Ryſwick, his majeſty's affairs became at home 
more critical than ever. Both whigs and tories concurred in reducing the 
army, which was very much againſt the king's private inclinations. It is 
greatly for the honour of the earl of Portland, that, excepting to him and 
the lord Galway, his majeſty never imparted his ſentiments upon that ſub- 
ject; and the degree of confidence in which his lordſhip was in with his 
maſter, appears by the following letters, all written with his own hand to 
the earl of Galway, and found amongſt mr. Addiſon's papers, after his 
death. | . e 


: Loo, October, 18, 1697. 

« 'The peace being now made and ratified, it muſt be conſidered, what 
« forces to keep on foot. I muſt approve the project you ſent me, of keep- 
« ing in Ireland twenty battalions of infantry, four regiments of dragoons, 
« and eighteen troops of horſe, and reducing the pay of the officers. I 
« have imparted this project to none but lord Portland, whom I am going 
* to ſend to England, and with whom you mult correſpond about this mat- 
« ter; and let me know what public orders will be neceſſary to be given 
« for the execution of this affair. My deſign is to diſband moſt of the regi- 
ments of foot, and dragoons, now in Ireland; and to ſend thither ſome of 
«thoſe that are in Flanders. I alſo intend to ſend thither your regiment of 
« horſe, and the three French regiments of foot, incorporating ſome officers, 
« who have ſerved in Piedmont, of the four regiments which are on the 
Rhine, and which I am going to reform, and to take all the French pro- 
«« teſtant ſoldiers, and part them into the three abovementioned regiments. 
„ Be always aſſured of the continuation of my friendſhip. 


W. R. 


„I think to reduce Wolſeley's regiment to three troops, and your's to fix, 
to remove all jealouſy in England.“ SE 


Five weeks aſter, the king, upon his return to England, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the ſame earl: Rs 
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x FAT Yu. * Kenſington, November 26, 1697. 
&« I refer you to what lord Portland will write to you about the forces, 
« by which you will learn my intentions. I aſſure you, I am very much 
„ troubled to find things here run ſo high againſt the poor refugees. This 
has ſtruck me; but you know, theſe ſorts of things paſs here very eaſily. 
« Be ever aſſured of my eſteem. 1 
: W. R. 


I hope you'll be able to put an end very ſoon to the parliament of 
Ireland.“ © Dy 


The great abilities and ſound judgment of king William were not fo 
conſpicuous in his life-time, as they have been acknowledged ſince his death. 
The plan of government he laid down for England, is, by experience, found 
to be the only practicable one that is ſuited to the monarchy that naturally 
is perpetually jealous of France, and is the plan that has been ſo ſucceſsfull 
purſued. The earl of Portland, being a foreigner, did not think himſelf 
intitled to take any ſhare in the public debates that agitated the parliament 
and the nation, on the head of a ſtanding army; and though the king's 
ſentiments on the ſame ſubject were well known, yet, for the ſame reaſon, 
beſides many others, he did not think proper to eſpouſe them too ſanguinely. 
It was upon this occaſion that the immenſe difference was proved between 
theory and experience. Both whigs and tories joined in proving, upon 
paper, the danger of a ſtanding army to the liberties of England, though 
a courſe of ſixty intermediate years has now convinced us, that a regu- 
lar force in England (under whatever denomination it goes, does not ſignify) 
is indiſpenſable for preſervation of her independency. This obſervation will, 
I hope, not be thought foreign to my preſent purpoſe, as it tends to vindicate 
the memory of our great king, and his favourite miniſter, who was an illuſ- 
trious ornament to the Engliſh peerage. In the year 1697, the king, in his 
ſpeech, at opening the third ſeſſion of his third parliament, December the 
third, intimated, but in modeſt terms, That he thought himſelf obliged 
to tell his opinion, that England could not be ſafe without a land force.“ 
I perceive that the earl of Portland's Dutch regiment, at that time, conſiſted 
of nine troops, forty-two commiſſioned officers, fifty-four non-commiſſioned, 
and fix hundred and three private men ; in the whole fix hundred and ninety- 
nine men. So infatuated were the houſe of commons, and ſo jealous was it 
of the king, that they reduced the whole of the army to about ten thou- 
ſand horſe and foot, which gave the king ſo much diſguſt, that he was 
heard to ſay, „He wiſhed he never had meddled in the affairs of the nation, 
* which entertained ſo mean a diſtruſt of him, after the great things he 

Vo I. II. „ | = — 
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« had done for it, without ever falſifying his word, or deceiving any per- 
<6 be tz | qa. 5 4 
I have purpoſely anticipated this national ſubject, to be more at leiſure to 
attend the earl of Portland in that amiable part of his conduct, that ſhewed 
him the faithful friend, as well as the able miniſter, of his prince. ' 
The queen's death, in the year 1694, gave the jacobites ſuch ſpirit, that 
they entered upon the ſcheme of aſſaſſinating his majeſty, and invading the 
kingdom ; and nothing but their own want of conduct and reſolution could 
have prevented both from taking place. On the eleventh of February, 
1695-6, captain Fiſher, who had entered into the plot to murder his majeſty, 
came to the earl of Portland, and diſcovered to him all that he knew of that 
infamous conſpiracy. He could not, however, inform his lordſhip of the 
particular manner in which it was to be executed, till the thirteenth, which 
was juſt two days before the blow was intended to be ſtruck. At the ſame 
time, one captain Pendergaſs, an Iriſh officer, but a man of honour, con- 
firmed mr. Fiſher's information to his lordſhip, who immediately waited on 
the king, and told him, the conſpirators were reſolved to aſſaſſinate him, 
upon his return from Richmond the Saturday following.” The king was 
too magnanimous, at firſt, to give an abſolute credit to ſo horrid a wicked- 
neſs ; and it was with ſome difficulty that the earl of Portland, who was 
entirely ſatisfied as to the truth of the informations he had received, per- 
ſuaded bim to put off his going to Richmond for that time. This ſaved his 
majeſty's life; and, in a few days, the king was rendered ſenſible, by his lord- 
ſhip, beyond all poſſibility of doubt, of his danger. Pendergaſs thought his 
honour concerned in not mentioning his accomplices; but he was at laſt pre- 
vailed upon to write down the names of the principal conſpirators, which 
he entruſted with the earl of Portland. His lordſhip's ſecrecy and prudence, 
on this occaſion, was admirable; for, being contented to diſappoint the 
conſpiracy, and to ſave his maſter's life, he carried matters with ſuch cau- 
tion, that the aſſaſſins actually ſcarcely ſuſpected that their plot was diſco- 
vered, and the chief of them were taken in their beds. After which, the 
earl of Portland laid the whole of the conſpiracy before the privy- council, 
by which the plot was diſappointed, and the conſpirators puniſhed. 
About this time, the earl of Portland gave as ſtrong a proof of his honeſty, 
as the above inſtance was of his loyalty. I have, on another occaſion, men- 
tioned the expulſion of the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons for corrup- 
tion, in the matter of renewing the Eaſt-India company's charter. The 
directors of that company had prepared fifty thouſand pounds as a preſent 
to his majeſty, who ſeldom abounded in money, if the a& ſhould paſs in 
their favour. The honour of his majeſty, upon this occaſion, was profti- 
tuted by the reports of thoſe concerned in procuring the act to paſs, by his 
being named as conſenting to receive the money, by which they hoped to 
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put a ſtop to the inquiry which was carrying on, with great ſpirit, in both 
houſes of parliament. As they thought, however, every thing might be 
effected by money, they naturally applied to the earl of Portland, as being 
the moſt powerful agent with the king. Mr. Tyſſen, one of the principal 
managers of the company, in his examination before the houſe of commons, 
informed them, that he had told the earl of Portland of the company's 
intention to make ſuch a preſent z but that his lordſhip had fairly anſwered 
him, the-king would have nothing to do with the matter. He was then aſked, 
« Whether he had offered the money to the earl of Portland?“ and his 
anſwer was in the negative, becauſe, ſays he, „If I had, I never muſt 
« have ſeen his lordſhip's face again.” It appears, however, that ſome 
other parties concerned were not fo well acquainted as mr. Tyſſen was, with 
the earl of Portland's character; for they preſſed the whole ſum upon him- 
ſelf, which he rejected with a generous diſdain, and told them, © he would 
« for ever be their enemy and oppoſer, if they continued to offer any ſuch 
« thing to him.” This fact was mentioned and acknowledged, to his lord- 
ſhip's honour, in both houſes of parliament, by thoſe who were no friends 
either to his perſon or his intereſt, and it was then conſidered as an inſtance 
of his diſintereſtedneſs next to incredible. | 
After thoſe repeated proofs of integrity and loyalty, one is ſurpriſed to ſee 
an Engliſh houſe of commons profeſſing revolution-principles, oppoſing the 
juſt rewards the king had allotted for ſuch eminent ſervices. He had made 
a grant to the earl of Portland of the lordſhips of Denbigh, Bromfield, and 
Yale, in the county of Denbigh, and to his heirs for eve . When the 
warrant for this grant came to the lords of the treaſury, the gentlemen of 
that county petitioned to be heard againſt it, which they were, and gave 
many ſpecious reaſons why it ought not to paſs; the chief of which were, 
„That theſe lordſhips were the antient demeſnes of the prince of Wales, 
and that they were looked upon as being unalienable ; and that the reve- 
e nues of thoſe lordſhips ſupported the government of Wales, by paying the 
“ judges, and others, their fallaries.” Great weight was likewile, very inde- 
cently, laid upon the earl being a foreigner. Notwithſtanding all their 
plauſible arguments, it appeared, that the earldom of Denbigh had actually 
been granted by queen Elizabeth, in the very ſame manner, to the earl of 
Leiceſter. Upon the whole, the king found he had not power enough to 
| ſupport his grant, and it was ſuperſeded. The gentlemen were reſolved not 
to be contented with any thing leſs than a recal of it, and petitioned the 
houſe of commons to that effect. The unaccountable ſpirit againſt foreigners, 
that then prevailed in the nation, made it very acceptable in that houſe, and 
they addreſſed the king unanimouſly againſt his grant, not without many 
ſcurrilous reffections being thrown, in the courſe of the debates, againſt his 


majeſty's perſon and government. The king's anſwer to the addrefs was as 
| | * 2 
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follows, and does equal honour to his majeſty's gratitude, as it does to his 
lordſhip's merit: | N Þ 


«. Gentlemen, Toe 2 MKKL 77 
%] have a kindneſs for my lord Portland, which he has deferved of me, 
« by long and faithful ſervices ; but I ſhould not have given him theſe lands, 
ee if I had imagined the houſe of commons could have been concerned. I 
% will therefore recal the grant, and find ſome other way of ſhewing my 
« favour to him.” | | | 


Though I am far from thinking the king to have been well adviſed in 
the grant he made of thoſe lordſhips to the earl of Portland, yet, it was 
evident from the manner of oppoſing it, that the real motive of the parties 
was to encreaſe the clamour againſt foreigners, which they did but too 
ſucceſsfully. His majeſty, however, whoſe diſpoſition was naturally grateful, 


gave his lordſhip a grant of the houſe of Theobalds, with the demeſnes 


belonging to it, in the counties of Hertford and Middleſex ; and likewiſe 
gave him the office of ranger of the great and little parks at Windſor. His 
lordſhip's enemies, or rather thoſe of the king, however, endeavoured after- 
wards to reſume the grant of Theobalds ; but without ſucceſs. ' In the year 
1696, ſome diſcoveries againſt the king and the government were made by 
one captain Smith, to the duke of Shrewſbury, who ſeeming to neglect 


them, the earl of Portland privately gave Smith money ; but his lordſhip 


did not fuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon by Smith, who was a very bad 
man. All he intended was, to get out of him whatever he could, that related 
to the king's perſon and ſafety, which he accordingly did, and Smith figned 


his informations, which were of ſome ſervice in diſcovering the practices 


of other perſons, who ſeemed to be zealous for the king ; but immaterial as 
to thoſe of the jacobites and papiſts. On the ninth of February, 1696-7, 
his lordſhip was, in a chapter of the Garter, held at Kenſington, elected 


into that moſt noble order, and inſtalled the twenty-fifth of March follow - 


ing, at Windfor, by a commiſſion from the king, directed to the dukes of 
Ormond and Devonſhire, and the earl of Dorſet. It was about this time, that 
the conferences for a general peace were opened at Ryſwick ; but the turn 
which the affairs of Europe took, threw great obſtacles in their way. The 
French, at laſt, ſhewed a fairer diſpoſition than they had done before for an 
accommodation ; and they had orders to carry on the negotiation by word 
of mouth. The confederate army was, at that time, encamped near Bruſ- 
ſels, and that of France in the ſame neighbourhood. King William, as 


well as the French king, had ſtrong reaſons to wiſh for peace; but both of 


them found the Imperialiſts ſo intracticable, that they were upon the point 
of renewing hoſtilities, had it not been for the addreſs and good manages. 
ment of the earl of Portland. Marſhal Bouftlers was then in the French 
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camps and had his maſter's confidence, as the earl of Portland had th 
king William. It is to this day uncertain, which party made the grlt Lo 
vance to the other. Biſhop Burnet. ſays, © that Boufflers ſent to defire to 


«« ſpeak to the earl of Portland,” which is moſt probable, when we conſi- 


der the intereſt he was well known to hold in his maſter. Both of 

"3 . th 
behaved like men of ſenſe ; they met four times together by 3 
—hetween the two armies, and did more in an hour than the negotiators at 


Ryſwick, could have gone through in a year. Each candidly told the other 


what his maſter was really willing to give up, and each conſulted. with the 
other upon the means of removing all other difficulties. Boufflers frank] 
told the earl, that his maſter, the French king, had come to a Wbt 


to acknowledge king William as king of Great-Britain. The earl demanded, 


in that caſe, how he would diſpoſe of king James? or if he 

his protecting him, by a ſtipulation in he — 1 — 
by no means be brought to do this; but he agreed to give him no 5 Leer, 
for the recovery of his dominions; and to give king William no diſtur- 
bance on his account; nay, that he ſhould remove from the court of 
France to Avignon, or Italy. King William was wonderfully moderate 
upon all ſubjects, but what related to the increaſe of the French power; 
and he generouſly gave the earl of Portland leave to agree, that king James 
ſhould be looked upon in England as dead, and that his queen ſhould have 
her jointure, which was fifty thouſand pounds. a year. Thoſe great, but 


tender, points being ſettled, the two negotiators retired to a houſe in the 


ſuburbs of Hall, where they called for pen, ink and paper, and reduced 
their agreement to writing, which, after ſome farther deliberation, was 


ſigned by both. From that moment, king William looked upon a peace 


between him and France to be as good as concluded. He immediately left 


the army, and repaired to Dieren. From thence he diſpatched th 
Portland to the Hague, to acquaint the negotiators = OE oe: 4 
for what concerned his majeſty and his kingdoms, all matters were ſo adjuſted 
with France, that this would occaſion no delay in the general peace; and 
therefore, he earneſtly preſſed the other allies, and particularly the emperor 
to contribute all that in them lay towards concluding ſo great a work. ; 
Nothing can be more plain, than that the intereſt of the exiled king 
was always but a ſecondary object to Lewis, whatever his pretences were 
to the contrary. Theſe indeed were ſo violent, that the Jacobites had 
flattered themſelves, that the leaſt benefit they would reap by the. treaty 
was, that king William ſhould be only tenant of the crown for life, and 
| procure an act of parliament, reſtoring it to king James, or his ſon. Lewis 
himſelf had declared to all Europe, that he never would put up his ſword 
till he had reſtored that unfortunate prince to his throne; but he now gave 
up his intereſt, without even requiring that the compliment ſhould be paid 
him of admitting a miniſter from him to the conferences. The myſterious 
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manner, however, in which the earl of Portland and the marſhal proceeded; 
and the effects equally quick and amazing their conferences had produced, 
gave riſe to vaſt ſpeculations; and nothing but the ſpirit and zeal, with 
which king William carried through the ſettlement of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceflion ſoon after, could have perſuaded many well-meaning whigs, that a 
ſecret article had not been concluded in favour of the pretended prince of 
Wales. It is with a far greater degree of probability, that the ſtate of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, his catholic majeſty being then paſt all hopes of reco- 
very, was talked of between the two plenipotentiaries, and that ſome hints 
were thrown out, concerning the expediency of the famous partition-treaty, 
which was afterwards concluded.  —_ 7 
Whatever may be in thoſe conjectures, the conduct of king William and 
the earl of Portland, on this occaſion, is allowed to be a maſter- piece of 
negotiation. Lewis not only abandoned the intereſt of James, which he ſo 
often had ſworn to aſſert, but fell into contempt” or deteſtation with the 
other powers of Europe, while the character of king William was propor- 
tionably exalted, for not leaving room for the meaneſt ally he had, to com- 
plain of his being neglected. The jacobites were driven to deſpair. King 
James publiſhed a proteſt againſt all that had been done at Ryſwick; and 
when Lewis informed his queen of his reaſons for ſigning the peace, ſhe 
tartly anſwered, “ that ſhe withed it might prove as conducive to his glory 
«« as to his repoſe.” On the fifteenth of November, 1697, his majeſty, 
having concerted with his allies all the neceſſary meaſures for rendering 
the peace durable, returned to London, the earl of Portland having repaired 
thither ſome time before, as we have already ſeen by king William's letter to 
the earl of Galway. The war had been ſo expenſive, that the king's revenues 
were anticipated ; but he prevailed with the houſe of commons to ſettle the 

civil liſt upon him for life; and many excellent acts were paſled for the 
benefit of trade. The king's affairs, at this time, were in the hands of 
able and honeſt miniſters ; at the head of whom were the lord Somers, and 
the earl of Portland ; the former for domeſtic, and the other for foreign 
affairs; the earl of Sunderland having now retired from buſineſs. The 
French, however, were very backward in fulfilling the terms of the peace of 
Ryſwick; and a great deal was ſtill to be done, for making the tranquillity 
of Europe permament ; for which reaſon, the earl of Portland, who had 
been named to that office in January, 1697-8, ſet out on an embaſſy to 
France. The objects of this embaſſy, were, firſt to procure ſome favour 
for the French proteſtants, who, king William having no pretence to conſider 
them as his allies, had been left to the mercy of their monarch, who was 
treating them very tyrannically ; ſecondly, to prevail with Lewis to ſend 
king James out of his dominions ; and laſtly, to concert meaſures for pre- 
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ſerving the tranquillity of Europe, in caſe of his catholic majeſty's death, 
which was every day expected; - beſides ſeveral other points of leſs impor- 
tance. | 6 | «4 

King William, in his own perſon, hated pomp and parade, even to a fault 
in ſo great a prince. The diſguſt. he had conceived at the fulſome adula- 
tions, paid by the French to their monarch, confirmed him in the natural 
plainneſs of his manners; but he was no enemy to magnificence in his mini- 
ſters; and it was reſolved, that the earl of Portland's embaſſy ſhould 
exceed any thing of that kind, known at the French court, ſince the duke 
of Buckingham had demanded the daughter of Henry IV. in marriage for 
his maſter. Prior, the famous poet, was his lordſhip's ſecretary upon this 
embaſſy. He was eleven days on his journey between Calais and Paris ; 
but was every where received with unprecedented honours. On the twenty- 
ninth of February, he made his public entry, which, in magnificence, out- 
did every thing of that kind, that had been ſeen during that reign. After 
this, he repaired to Verſailles, where he was lodged in the hotel de Bouil- 


lon; and, by the king's particular orders, he was attended by the marſhal. 


de Boufflers, who, during the earl's four days ſtay there, ſpared no coſt, or 


expreſſions of civility, to do him honour. On the ſecond day, he dined 


with monſieur de Livry ; and, after dinner,. he had a long converſation with 
the French king in the gardens, which, together with the planning of the 
water-works, had been previouſly ſhewn him by the marſhal de Boufflers. 
It is ſaid that he took that opportunity, in his maſter's name, to engage that 
a large annual appointment ſhould be remitted from England, for ſupporting 
king James and his court, provided the French king would remove him 
out of His dominions. But Lewis had now got rid of his chief difficulties ; 
he thought that prince might be of ſervice to him, by keeping up the divi- 


ſions in England; and he refuſed to hear any propoſitions for diſmiſſing | 


him. In the mean while, that unhappy prince had the mortification to 
ſee the ambaſſador of his rival and capital enemy carefled at court with the 
moſt cordial marks of friendſhip, and was actually preparing to remove to 
Avignon, when Lewis gave him freſh aſſurances, that he never would for- 
ſake him, His lordſhip ſucceeded better in the other parts of his negotiation, 
Which related to the partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, which king Wil- 


liam's enemies afterwards made a handle of to diſtreſs both him and his mini- 


ſtry. The truth is, the faction at home had ſo greatly aggravated the burthen 
of the taxes, and reduced the numbers of the army, which was now about 
ſeven thouſand men, that king William was, in a manner, left to the mercy 
of the French court, and forced to accept of the expedient of dividing the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, for fear that Lewis, who ſtiled himſelf the firſt miniſter 
of Spain, ſhould have got poſſeſſion of the whole. As to the French pro- 
teltants, Lewis would ſcarcely ſuffer them to be mentioned by his lordſhip, 
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becauſe, as he ſaid, being his natural-born ſubjects, no other prince 
« ought to have the leaſt concern with them, or to mediate between him 
ec and them.” | | | | ON. | 
The great ſhew of reſpe& with which the earl was treated at the French 
court, did not impoſe upon him; for he ſaw through the craft and treachery 
of that monarch. He reſided there till the eighth of June, being in all four 
months, at the expence of twenty thouſand pounds a month; but he ſoon 
perceived that the chief fruit he was likely to reap by his negotiation, was, to 
impreſs the French with high ideas of his magnificence and politeneſs. He 
opened himſelf on this head to his maſter, who was extremely anxious 
about the ſucceſs of his embaſly ; but was at laſt prevailed upon to recal 
him. The earl's failing in procuring the removal of king James out of 
France, and ſome relief to the proteſtants there, chagrined the king ſo, that 
his temper was viſibly affected by the untowardly ſtate of his affairs. This 
was improved by the jacobites, and the tories, whoſe hopes had been 


blaſted by the peace of Ryſwick. The earl of Portland, who was equally 


uneaſy, obſerved this, and that Keppel, afterwards earl of Albemarle, while 
he was upon his embaſly in France, had made a greater progreſs in the king's 
favour, than he thought conſiſtent with the truſt that followed the places he 
had the honour to fill at court. He continued, however, as affectionately 
attached, as before, to his majeſty's ſervice ; but begged leave to reſign all the 
poſts he held in his majeſty's court or houſhold. The king did all he could, 
but in vain, to divert him from that reſolution ; and the earl offered ſtill to 
ſerve him as a miniſter, though he could not as a domeſtic, which the 
king, with a kind of reluctance, agreed to. 5 a ä 
It was not long before his majeſty had more occaſion than ever for his 
ſervices. On the twenty-firſt of July, 1698, his majeſty, attended by the 
earl of Portland, landed in Holland. At this time, nothing of a deſign to 
divide the Spaniſh ſucceſſion had tranſpired ; and it was confined to the 
breaſts of king William, the earl of Portland, the lord Somers, the French 
king, and marſhal Boufflers, till Lewis communicated it to count Tallard, 
who was ſent into Holland to finiſh the negotiation there. The main of 
the deſign was, that the electoral prince of Bavaria ſhould have the king- 
dom of Spain, the Indies, and the Low-Countries, and all that depended 
upon the Spaniſh dominions, except Naples and Sicily, Sardinia, the pro- 
vinces of Guipuſcoa, on this ſide of the Pyrenees, Fontarabia, and St. Se- 
baſtian, Final, and the places in Tuſcany, of which Spain ſtood poſſeſſed; 
in conſideration of which, France was abſolutely to renounce the right, 
which it pretendeded to the ſucceſſion of Spain. And as for Milan, it was 
to be given to the arch-duke Charles, the emperor's ſecond ſon. The king, 
before he left England, had juſt mentioned thoſe terms to lord Somers; but, 
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upon Tallard's application to him in Holland. | 75 
The earl of Portland accordingly wrote upon the ſubject to mr. Vernon, 
the ſcecretary of ſtate, who communicated his letter to my lord Somers; 
and his lordſhip, who was then at Tunbridge, for the benefit of his 
health, deſired mr. Vernon to open it to the duke of Shrewſbury, and ſome 
others of the Engliſh miniſtry. Theſe meeting together, debated the mat- 
ter over, and the lord Somers wrote to the king a moſt honeſt and ſenſible, 
but cautious, anſwer to this letter. His majeſty, however, was ſo preſſed 
by the ſtate of his affairs on the continent, that the firſt partition-treaty was 
ſigned before that letter, which was dated the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, 
reached the king's hands, and his majeſty had appointed the earl of Port- 
land and fir Joſeph Williamſon his commiſſioners for that purpoſe. His 
majeſty was ſo ill rewarded for all thoſe unwearied endeavours to preſerve 
the peace of Europe, that he now had formed a reſolution of throwing up 
the government, and was with ſome difficulty prevailed on to lay it aſide. 
Every day produced him new mortifications, and the diſaffected party in the 
houſe of commons endeavoured to reſume the chief of his Iriſh grants, by 
which the lord Woodſtock, ſon to the earl of Portland, was ſet down one 
hundred and thirty-five thouſand eight hundred and twenty acres. A bill for 
reſuming thoſe grants was brought into the houſe of commons; though ſome 
of the grants had paſſed at their own earneſt requeſt, and had been bought, 
upon the public faith, from thoſe to whom they had been granted. The 
king made a vigorous, but faithful, remonſtrance, againſt a proceeding ſo 
derogatory to his honour, and that of his government. The commons, in 
the bill now brought in, wreſted from him his prerogative, and diſtributed 
and proportioned rewards out of thoſe lands at their own pleaſure. They 
did not ſtop here; for that they might be ſure of carrying their point, they 
| tacked the bill to the money-bill, that the lords might have no alternative, 
but to accept or reje& both. Ly ; 
The houſe of lords, however, had the ſpirit to make ſome alteration in 
this iniquitous bill, which they ſent back to the commons. Several confe- 
rences were held, in which the lords infiſted upon their alterations, which 
the commons attributing to the lord Somers, who was then ill, a motion 
was made for an addreſs to the king, to remove him from his preſence and 
councils for ever. This motion was loſt by a great majority ; but the king 
was obliged to prorogue the parliament. While thoſe applications were 
paſſing, the eleQtoral prince of Bavaria died, which made a freſh partition of 
the Spaniſh monarchy neceſſary. King William was in a manner compelled 
to come into it, and the earl of Portland was, by him, appointed to ma- 
nage it; he and the lord Jerſey being the plenipotentiaries. 
The death of the duke of Glouceſter, ſon to the princeſs of Denmark, 


which happened about this time, revived the hopes of the jacobites. The 
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laſt partition treaty was far from being, in itſelf, acceptable to the king; 
but conſidering the temper to which the arts of his enemies had brought 
the nation, and the ſtate of affairs upon the continent, it certainly was the 
wiſeſt meaſure he could purſue. No ſooner, however, was it divulged, 
than the tories and jacobites exclaimed againſt it, in ſuch a manner, that 
the nation ſeldom ever was known to be in a greater ferment, except during a 
civil war. The lord Portland was the chief victim devoted to the public 
reſentment in the approaching parliament. When the king of Spain died, 
and the French court had accepted of his will, inſtead of the treaty, the king 
and his lordſhip were immediately loaded with all the blame of the Spaniſh 
monarchy devolving upon the houſe of Bourbon. To encreaſe the public 
diſtractions, the French employed, at this time, fo much money in Eng- 
land, that a million of guineas were coined out of the Louisd'ors which came 
over. This was with a view of making a party in the houſe of commons, 
to force king William, whoſe health began to fail through vexation and 
too cloſe application to buſineſs, to paſs a bill, which was intended to be 
brought in, for declaring the pretended prince of Wales to be his ſucceſſor. 
The nation, however, was not ripe for that; but they ſucceeded too well in 
the other part of their deſigns. The houſe of commons were brought, in an 
addreſs they preſented to the king, to blame the treaty of partition, paſſed 
under the great ſeal of England, during the fitting of parliament, and 
without the advice of the ſame, and the houſe of peers had already entered 
upon ſome proceedings againſt it. All this had an effect upon the king's 
ſpirits, and ſeeking to divert his melancholy, by retiring to Hampton-court,, 
he too much neglected the vindication of the earl of Portland, who had 
done nothing but by his directions, and under his ſeal of ſecrecy. He had 
been obliged to employ tory miniſters, ſo that his lordſhip was left, in a 
manner, without any protection but his own innocence. In this fituation, 
his lordſhip was obliged to apply to his majeſty, begging him to diſpenſe 
with his oath of ſecrecy, that he might be at liberty to make his defence in 
parliament, by laying before it his whole proceedings in the affair. The 
king granted this; and next day his lordſhip informed the houſe, that he 
had not been the ſole manager of the treaty ; but that he had, by the king's 
order, acquainted ſix of his chief miniſters with it, the earls of Pembroke 
and Marlborough, the viſcount Lonſdale, the lords Somers and Hallifax, and 
ſecretary Vernon. Thoſe miniſters likewiſe obtained the king's leave to be 
abſolved from this oath of ſecreſy, and ſeverally made their defences in the 
houſe of peers. But, though it was plain that the earls of Pembroke and 
Marlborough, and lord Jerſey, who was joint plenipotentiary, were as much 
to blame, if there was any thing blameable in the treaty, as the earl of 
Portland was ; yet all the indignation of the houſe ſeemed to be levelled 
againſt his lordſhip and lord Somers, becauſe they had the chief confidence 
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with the king. The peers preſented an addreſs againſt the treaty, which 
contained ſome oblique refleCtions againſt the earl of Portland. His majeſty, 
who knew that this addreſs was carried by his tory miniſters, ſaw now 
his miſtake in employing them; but he had gone too far to retreat, and 
they even prevailed with him to recognize the duke of Anjou as king of 
Spain. The commons proceeded, at the fame time, with a heat and inde- 
cency, which were altogether inexcuſable. The leading tories repreſented 
the treaty as no better than a public robbery, and Howe called it telonious, 
an expreſſion, which ſo exaſperated king William, when he heard of it, 
that he intimated, that had he been on the footing of a private gentleman, 
he would have demanded a perſonal ſatisfaction for it. It was in vain 
for the earl of Portland to repreſent, in his own defence, that he had 
retired to his country-houſe in Holland, when the king ſent for him to em- 
ploy him in the treaty ; that he was ſo ſenſible of the diſadvantage of being 
a foreigner, that he had declined proceeding in it, till he had conſulted the 
miniſtry in England; and the lord Somers, in particular, adviſed him to 
undertake it. On the firſt of April, the houſe of commons reſolved, 
« That William, earl of Portland, by negotiating and concluding the 
« treaty of partition, (which was deſtructive to the trade of this kingdom, 
% and dangerous to the peace of Europe) is guilty, and ſhall be impeached 
« of high crimes and miſdemeanors.” And they ordered fir John Leviſon 
Gower to go up to the lords, and, at their bar, to impeach the earl, and to 
acquaint their lordſhips, that they will in due time exhibit particular arti- 
cles againſt him. The lord Somers came to the houſe of commons, where 
he made his defence for the part he had in concluding the treaty, which, 
in effect, was the ſame with that of the earl of Portland; and he maintained, 
that, conſidering the ſituation Europe was in at the time it was concluded, 

the danger of the king of Spain dying, he thought the affair of too much 
importance for him to put any other ſtop to it, than by giving the king his 
beſt advice, which he. had faithfully done. His defence left ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the houſe, that, upon his retiring, if the vote had been im- 
mediately put, all the proceedings againſt him muſt have been dropped ; 
but his enemies, by protracting the debate, ſuffered the impreſſion to wear 
off, ſo that a vote of high crimes and miſdemeanors paſſed againſt him, 
after midnight, but by a majority of no more than ſeven or eight votes. 
The like votes were paſſed againſt the lords Oxford and Hallifax, and a 
general impeachment was ordered to be carried up againſt all three. 

The tory faction knew that they were too weak in the houſe of peers to 
ſupport their proceedings; and therefore they preſented an addreſs, which, 
in ſome ſenſe, contains in it a vindication both of the king and the earl of 
Portland. For, in it, they thank his majeſty, for not entering into the nego- 
tiation without the advice of his Engliſh counſellors, which phos clears 
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the earl of Portland, from being the ſole adviſer; but they addreſſed him ts. 
remove his lordſhip, and the three other impeached lords, from his councils 
and preſence for ever. This proceeding, craving puniſhment before ſen- 
tence is pronounced, was .equally unjuſt and ridiculous. The king gave a 
vague anſwer to the addreſs, and the houſe of peers reſented it by a counter 
addreſs, © begging that his majeſty would be pleaſed not to paſs any cenſure 
«« upon the lords, until they were tried upon the impeachments, and judg- 
« ment given according to the uſage of parliament, and the laws of the land.” 
The king continued the impeached lords upon his council-book, and no 
articles having yet been preſented againſt them, the houſe of peers ſent a 
meſſage to the commons, to put them in mind, that they had been impeached. 
The commons now appeared to be aſhamed of their proceeding againſt the 
earl of Portland. Though he had been the firſt who was impeached, they 
did not ſo much as pretend to bring any articles againſt him, though they 
did againſt the earl of Oxford and the lord Somers, who were charged with 
various other crimes than the concern they had had in the partition-treaty. 
On the twenty-fourth of June, 1701, the lords came to the following order: 
«© The earl of Portland being impeached by the houſe of commons, of high 
« crimes and miſdemeanors, the firſt of April laſt, the impeachment is 
« hereby diſmiſſed, there being no articles exhibited againſt him.“ : 

Thus ended the famous impeachments upon the partition-treaty, in which 
the commons ſhewed ſo much partiality and abſurdity, that the nation then 
ſeemed to confiſt of but two parties, their houſe the one; the king, the 
peers, and the people, the other. Their proceedings, however, was of in- 
finite ſervice to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and brought the whigs more than 
ever into the confidence of the nation. What followed is foreign to my 
preſent deſign. The earl of Portland ſtill continued, though in no employ- 
ment, about the king's perſon, and to do him all the faithful ſervices he 
could ; but had ſeen too much of party-heat to concern himſelf greatly in 
public buſineſs. On the twenty-firſt of February, 1701-2, the king had a 
fall from his horſe, which, joined to his declining ſtate of health, brought 
him to his grave. After receiving all the help that divines and phyſicians 
could give him, perceiving his diſſolution drawing near, he called for the 
earl of Portland, who finding him too far ſpent to be heard at any diſtance, 
put his ear cloſe to his mouth. The king was then paſt ſpeaking, nor 
could his lordſhip diſcern any articulate found from him, though his lips 
| were ſeen to move. The king, ſenſible of his own weakneſs, took the earl's 
hand, and tenderly preſſed it to: his breaſt, as if willing to finiſh his life in 
that act of acknowledging his ſervices and friendſhip ; the moſt glorious 
diſtinction a ſubje& could receive. In a few minutes after, he died. 

It was natural for his lordſhip, after loſing fo great a friend, to retire from 
public buſineſs, which he wiſely did with great honour ; and for ſeveral 
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years he lived as a private nobleman. We find him, however, one of the 
proteſters againſt the bill, which was brought in, in 1702, to enable her 
majeſty to ſettle a revenue on the prince of Denmark, in caſe he ſurvived 
her, becauſe of that clauſe, which capacitated his royal highneſs to enjoy 
his peerage, notwithſtanding the act for the further limitation of the crown, 
and the better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and which, 
by making no proviſion for the peers, under tbe ſame circumſtances, might 
tend much to their prejudice. After this, he went over to Holland, 
and arrived at-the Hague, May the twenty-ſecond, 1707. Next year, his 
lordſhip was ſent, in the name of the States-General, to compliment the king 
of Pruſſia, upon his arrival from Cleves, by water, at Houndſleardyk. 


Upon his return to England, at the end of the year, he entered upon a courſe 


of life more private and exemplary than ever, and this continued to the 
time of his death, which happened in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, at his 
ſeat at Bulſtrode, in Buckinghamſhire, the twenty-third of November, 1719. 
His body was interred in the vault, under the great window of Henry VIIth's 
chapel, in Weſtminſter-abbey. | TY | 
His lordſhip was twice married. His firſt wife was Anne Villiers, maid 
of honour to Mary, princeſs of Orange, afterwards queen of England, 
daughter to fir Edward Villiers, knight marſhal, and filter to Edward, earl 
of Jerſey. By this lady, he had ifſue three ſons and five daughters. The 
ſons were, lord William, who died when young. Lord Henry, who ſuc- 
ceeded, and was the firſt duke of Portland. And another lord William, 
who likewiſe died young in Holland. The daughters were, lady Mary, who 
was firſt married to Algernon, earl of Eſſex, and ſecondly to the honour- 
able Conyers d'Arcy, eſquire, afterwards knight of the Bath, comptroller of 
his majeſty's houſhold, and brother to the late earl of Holderneſs. Lady 
Anne-Margaretta, wife to monſieur Duyvenvorde, one of the principal nobles 
of Holland. Lady Frances-Williamyna, married to William, lord Byron, 
and died March, the thirty-firſt, 1712. Lady Eleonora, died unmarried. 
Lady Ifabella, married Auguſt the ſecond, 1714, to Evelyn, duke of King- 
ſton, and died February the twenty-third, 1727-8. + 

On the fixteenth of May, 1700, his lordſhip took to his ſecond wife, Jane, 
ſixth daughter of fir John Temple of Eaſt-Sheen, in the county of Surry, 
baronet, ſiſter to Henry, lord viſcount Palmerſton, and widow of John, 
lord Berkeley of Stratton. This lady was governeſs to the three eldeſt 
princeſſes, daughter of his late majeſty George II. in the year 1726, and 
died March the twenty-ſixth, 1751. By her, his lordſhip had two ſons; 
William, now one of the ſtates of Holland, who, in May, 1733, married 
Charlotta-Sophia-Hedwige-Eleonora, counteſs of Aldenburgh, only daugh- 
ter and heir to Anthony, count Aldenburgh, in Germany. And Charles- 
John, one of the nobles of the province of Over-Yſlel, and an officer in 
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the army of the States-General, who, in 1738, married lady Margaret Ca- 
dogan, ſecond daughter and coheir of William, earl of Cadogan. The 
daughters were, lady Sophia, married to Henry Grey, duke of Kent. Lady 
Elizabeth-Ariane, married to doctor Henry Egerton, biſhop of Hereford, 
brother to Scroope, duke of Bridgwater. Lady Harriot, to James Hamil- 
ton, viſcout Limerick, earl of Clanbraſſil, in Ireland. And the lady Bar- 
bara, to Francis Godolphin, dean of St. Paul's, and couſin and heir appa- 
rent to the earl of Godolphin. 5 

Henry, the ſecond earl, and firſt duke of Portland, on the fifth of June, 
1704, married the lady Elizabeth Noel, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Wrio- 
theſly Baptiſt, earl of Gainſborough. By this marriage, beſides other eſtates, 
he had the moiety of the lordſhip of Tichfield, in the county of South- 
ampton, and he generally reſided in the manſion-houſe of the ſame, while 
he was a commoner. Here his hoſpitality and politeneſs gained him great 
intereſt and affection all over the country; and, in the parliament which 
met, October the twenty-third, 1707, he ſerved for the own of South- 
ampton. In the ſucceeding parliament, which met November the eighteenth, 
1708, he was not only elected for the ſame town, but one of the kinghts of 
the ſhire for the county of the ſame name. On July the twenty-firſt, 1710, 
the earl of Albemarle having reſigned, or ſold, to him the command of the 
firſt troop of horſe-guards, he ſucceeded as captain and colonel of the ſame. 
By letters patent, bearing date the fixth of July, 1716. he was, by king 
George I. created marquis of Tichfield, in the county of Southampton, 
and duke of Portland ; and he was, about the ſame time, appointed one of 
the lords of the bedchamber. His grace is ſaid to have ſhared deeply in 
the ſufferings that fell upon the reſt of the nation, during the fatal South- 
Sea year, though no man had leſs deſerved to be a loſer by that ſcheme. 
He was thought to inherit as much native ſweetneſs, and as generous ſenti- 
ments, as any nobleman of his age, and had the happy talent of winning 
the eſteem of all parties. Thoſe virtues recommended him with his late 
majeſty to the goverment of Jamaica, and, on the ninth of September, 
1721, he was appointed captain-general and governor of that iſland. It 
was the twenty-ſixth of December, 1722, before his grace, and his dutcheſs, 
who attended him, arrived at Spaniſh-Town there, where they were received, 
as the gazette of that time teſtifies, with all demonſtrations of joy ; and 
ſome are now alive in the iſland, who remember how happy it was, and how 
much it flouriſhed under his goverment ; but he died there, July the fourth, 
1726, being no more then forty-five years of age. His lady brought over 
his body, which was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, as ſhe herſelf was at 
Tichfield, her death happening on the ninth of March, 1736-7. Their 
iſſue was three ſons and ſeven daughters; but only two of the ſons, and three 


of the daughters, ſurvived them. The ſons were, William, late duke of 
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Portland, and the lord George Bentinck, born December the twenty-firſt, 
1715.1 The latter's Godfather was king George I. and, on the nineteenth of 
April, 1743, he was appointed captain of a company in the firſt regiment of 
foot-guards. He had the honour to ſerve afterwards under his late majeſty; 
at the battle of Dettingen ; and, on March the ſeventh, 1752, he was 
appointed one of his majeſty's aid de camps, and took rank as colonel of 


foot. In the year 1754, he was conſtituted colonel of a regiment of foot. 


upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment ; and he died the ſecond of March, 17 59. 
His lordſhip, during his life, ſerved; in the year 1741, member of parlia- 
ment for Droitwich ; in 1747, for Grampound; and in 1754, for Malmſ- 
bury. The daughters were, lady Anne, married in September, 1737, to 
lieutenant Daniel Paul, and died in July, 1749. Lady Ifabella, to Henry 
Monk, eſquire, of the kingdom of Ireland. And, lady Emilia, married to 
Jacob Arrant Van Waeſſnaer, elected one of the nobles of the province of 
Holland, February 6d 3 25s gi 1755. She died in January, 1756. 

His grace, William, ſecond duke of Portland, was born March the 


firſt, 1708-9, and after being three years abroad on his travels through 


France and Italy, he returned to England, in 1733. Next year, July the 
eleventh, his grace married, at Mary le Bon chapel, lady Margaret-Caven- 

diſh Harley, only daughter and heir of Edward, earl of Oxford, and earl 
Mortimer, by his wife, the lady Henrietta-Cavendiſh Holles, only daughter 
and heir of John Holles, duke of Neweaſtle. The iſſue of this marriage 
were; lady Elizabeth-Cayendiſh Bentinck, married the twenty-ſecond of 
May, 1759, to Thomas, the preſent viſcount Weymouth. Lady Henrietta- 
Cavendiſh Bentinck. William-Henry-Cavendiſh Bentinck, the preſent duke 


of Portland, who was born on the fourteenth of April, 1738. Lady Mar- 


garet-Cavendiſh Bentinck, who died Aptil the  twenty-third, 1756. Lady 
Frances-Cavendiſh Bentinck, who died in March, 1742-3. Lord Edward- 
Charles-Cavendiſh Bentinck, born March the third, 1744. 

His Grace, the peſent duke of Portland, ſucceeded his father in 1762 ; 
and, after finiſhing the courſe of his Education at Weſtminſter-ſchool, ſet 
cout upon his travels, from whence he returned, and took his ſeat in the houſe 
of peers. e e 
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William-Henry-Cavendiſh Bentinck, duke of Portland, marquis of Tich- 
field, earl of Portland, viſcount Woodſtock, and baron of Cirenceſter. 
„% TL ET 3 

Baron of Cirenceſter, in the county of Glouceſter, viſcount Woodſtock, 
in Oxfordſhire, and earl of Portland, in the county of Dorſet, the ninth 
of April, 1689, 1 William and Mary; and marquis of Tichfield, and 
duke of Portland, the ſixth of July, 1716, 2 George I. 
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Montague Duke of Mancheſter. 


EF ORE, and about the time, of the conqueſt, in England, as well as 
in other parts of Europe, names were given to houſes and lands, 
often according to their particular ſituations. Thoſe names gene- 
rally were aſſumed as ſurnames by the reſpective owners of thoſe houſes; 
and nothing was then more common, than for perſons of diſtinction to 
build their houſes on the leaſt acceſſible ſituations. We find the term of 
Montague, or Sharp rock, though varying in its terminations, ſometimes 
being called Montacute and de Monte-Acuto, a common ſurname in Spain, 
France and Italy, as well as in England. 
At the time of the deſcent of William the Norman upon England, Drogo 
de Monte-Acuto was one of the noble adventurers who attended him, and 
ſerved immediately under Robert, earl of Morton, as he is called by the 
o Hr ininngo is; Aa 
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Engliſh, William's half-brother. From this great nobleman Drogo held 
in the county of Somerſet. Leland, in his MS. itinerary before me, informs 


N and his family, their name-of 


Richard de Monte-Acuto paid twenty pbunds for the antient pleas, into the 
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vaſt poſſeſſions, particularly one hide of land in the manor of Biſhopſtone, 


us, e, that he had read in a bak ef the antiquities of Glaſſbnhury,' that 
„ this town was called, in the Saxons time, Logareſbury. That a' caſtle 
<« had been here, and that the cout of Morton lay in it, is without doubt. 
4 This count chan ed the old name, and called it Montague, becauſe it ſtood 
on the ſharp point 


of a hill, and fine the name hath prevailed. It hath 
„had many antient buildings in it, but ate all defaced and fallen to ruin. 
There is only a chapel ſet on ne OT Win goon that yet ſtandeth.“ 
This account makes it probable, that this eaſtle goming into the poſſeſſion 
-of Montague was: originally Engliſh. 

2) of theyearl of) Morton, in the county of. Somer- 
ſet, particularly thoſe of Sutuna, Sheptuna and Stosta, or Stoke; which 
laſt was added to the manot of Sheptuna, at the time of the general ſurvey, 
and continued long in the fami 


e family; and Sheptuna being the ſeat of the barony, 
is now called Shepton Montague. Leland informs us, that at Stoke, in 
he faw many notable mins of à great, manor- place, or caſtle ; 
„ and that in the mianop-place there-remaigeth a very -anticht.chapel, wherein 
« are divers; tombs of Boblemen and women, on which there have been 
e inſcriptions ; but are not now legible“ Another of the Möntagues, 
(Anſgerus) at the general ſurvey, held of the king the manor of Preſtetona, 
in the ſame county of Somerſet, which, in Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
was the property of Ailwardus. I cannot, however, pronounce, that thoſe 
two perſons, though of the ſame name, were of the ſame family. Dru, or 
Drogo de Monte-Acuto, was ſucceeded, hy his ſon Wifhiam, who fon, 


king's exchequer, in the ſecond of Henry II. and, in the ſeventh of the 
ſame reign, twenty marks of ſcutage for the knights fees he held. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Drugo, or Dru, the ſecond, in the twelfth of Henry III. 
as appears by the red book of the exchequer. This Dru, at the fame 
time, when an aſſeſſment was made for marrying the king's daughter, cer- 
tified himſelf to be poſſeſſed of nine and a half and a third knights fees, 
of the old enfeofment, and one of the new, beſides one with-held from 
him by Henry Lovel, for all which he paid ten marks, in the fourteenth 
The next of this family, was William de Monte-Acuto, who, in the third 
of Richard I. during the abſence of that prince in the Holy Land, was a 
guarantee for the performance of the agreement made between the earl 
of Morton, afterwards king John, and William de Longchamp, biſhop of 
Ely, chancellor and regent of England. In the ſixth of the fame reign, a 
ſcutage being levied for redeeming the king out of captivity, his ſhare 
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amounted, for the knights fees he held in Somerſetſhire, to ſix pounds one 
ſhilling and eight pence; and thoſe he held in Devonſhire, to ſix ſhillings 


and ſix pence; and he paid in the firſt year of king John, one hundred 


pounds to the king, for the Iivery of the hundreds of Chaldeſei, and Piddle- 
tune; and, in the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth years of the ſame reign, he 
was ſheriff: of Dorſetſhire and Somerſetſhire; but, according to Fuller, in 
his worthies of Dorſetſhire, he was ſheriff in the ſixth year likewiſe, which 
fully proves: his importance at that time, when none but perſons of the 
greateſt rank and property were admitted to that office. In the thirteenth 
year of king John, he paid twenty-one marks fix ſhillings and eleven pence 
for ten knights fees. Being one of the great barons of that reign, who 
ſtood up for the liberties of their country, he was ſtript of all his lands in 


the counties of Somerſet and Dorſet, by the king, who beſtowed them upon 


Ralph de Raleigh, and William de Briwere. In the firſt of Henry III. 
this William de Monte-Acuto, being then dead, the king granted to Allan 
Baſſet of Wicombe, the wardſhip of his lands and heir, with the benefit 
of his marriage. The name of this heir was William likewiſe, whoſe 
lands were ſeized, by virtue of the king's precept, for not repairing to his 
court, as he was required. to do, to take upon himſelf the dignity of knight- 


hood. Next year, they were reſtored to him, on his doing homage. He 


was ſucceeded by another William, in the thirty-firſt of Henry III. and, in 
the thirty-eigth of the ſame reign, he was ſummoned to attend the king 
in Gaſcony, againſt the king of Caſtile. In the forty-firſt year of the ſame 
reign, he had another ſummons to march into Wales, againſt Llewellin ap 
Griffith, well furniſhed with horſe and arms. Next year, he was ſummoned 


to attend the king. The wife of this William, was Berta, as appears 


from a deed granted to them by John de la Hinde, of the manor of 


Bromfield, in Wiltſhire. Their ſon and heir was Simon de Montacute, 


who was ſummoned to meet the king with horſe and arms at Worceſter, in 
the fifth of Edward I. to ſerve againſt Llewellin, prince of Wales ; and, 
in the tenth year of the fame reign, he was in another expedition into 


Wales, being then poſſeſſed of the manor of Shepton-Montague, of which 
he obtained a confirmation, in the eighteenth year of Edward I. with the 
woods thereto belonging, ſituate in the foreſt of Selewode ; as alſo of the 


manors of Jerlington, Chedeſeye, Gothulle, Knolle, Thulbere, and the 
More, all in the county of Somerſet ; likewiſe of the manor of Swere, 
with twenty pounds rent in Pudletune, twenty. pounds rent in Lullwrich, 
ten ſhillings rent in Blakemore, with the woods in Blakemore, in the county 
of Dorſet; and of the 'manors of Woneford, in the county of Devon ; 
Aſton-Clinton, in the county of Bucks; and Kerſington, in the county of 
Oxford ; with remainder to William and Simon his ſons, and the heirs of their 
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king, that he might give his advice — the important affairs of the 
realm, as an expedition againſt France was then on foot, and took place. 
On this occaſion, he attended the king at Portſmouth, well furniſhed: with 
horſe and arms, and ſerved under him in Gaſcony. He was there in the 
twenty-fourth year of the ſame year; for we are told by Hollingſhead, 
that when moſieur de Sully beſieged the Engliſh-in the town of Burg, they 
were greatly ſtraitened for proviſions. Upon this, it was propoſed to 
bring up by water from Blaines, a ſhip loaden with proviſions; but when 
the reſt of the garriſon declined that ſervice, it was undertaken by the 
lord Simon de Montagew, a right valiant cheeftaine, and a wiſe ;” and 
<< through the middle of the French gallies, which were placed in the river 
to ſtop that no ſhip ſhould paſſe towards that towne, by help of a proſper- 
* ous wind, he got into the haven of Burg, and ſo relieved them within 
* of their want of vittels; by means whereof, monſieur de Sully brake up 
« his ſiege, and returned into France.” In the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
{ixth of the ſame reign, he ſerved in France and Scotland ; and next year he 
was made governor of Corffe-caſtle, in Dorſetſhire. In the twenty-ninth of 
Edward I. he was one of the great barons who ſigned the famous letter to 
the pope, concerning his pretended ſupremacy over Scotland; and to the 
ſame he affixed his ſeal, which was a griphon rampant, with the circum- 
{cription, SIMON DNS DE MoNTEACvTo. The merits of this Simon, in 
ſhort, were ſo great, that, in the thirty-firſt of the ſame reign, he obtained 
pardon for a debt due to the king's exchequer by his father, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty pounds eight ſhillings and three pence. In the 
thirty-fifth of the ſame reign, he again ſerved in Scotland, and in the 
ſecond of the next reign, viz. that of Edward II. he was governor of the 
caſtle of Beaumaurice, in the iſle of Angleſey. Next year, he ſerved in 
Scotland ; and the year following he was admiral of the king's fleet. In 
the ſeventh of Edward II. he obtained the king's licence to make a caſtle of 
his houſe at Yerdlyngton, in the county of Somerſet ; alſo the year follow- 
ing, a grant for a weekly market at his ſaid manor, on the Tueſday, and 
a a fair on the eve, day, and morrow, after the feaſt of the Aſſumption of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. After this, he again ſerved againſt the Scots, and was ſum- 
moned to parliament from the twenty-eighth of Edward I. to that held the 
eighth of Edward II. ſoon after which he died. 

Hitherto we have given an account of this great man, from the ſeveral 
ſummonſes he had to attend the king, and other public records ; but, per- 
haps, the moſt remarkable part of his life is omitted, I mean, that of his 
marriage; the circumſtances of which are as follow. Orry, king of Man, 
a deſcendent from Orry, ſon to the king of Denmark, being conquered by 
Alexander III. king of the Scots, his fiſter, Aufricia, daughter of Fergus, 
king of Man, ſome ſay widow of Olaus, king of Man, fled to England, 
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with all the archieves of that iſland, and being received with great affection 
by Edward I. ſhe was given by him in marriage to Simon, lord Monteacute, 
baron of Shepton-Montacute, who, by the king's aſſiſtance, recovered the 
iſland, and in her right held it for many years. Their iſſue was William 
and Simon de Montacute, the latter of whom was married to Hawiſe, 
daughter to Almeric, lord St. Amand. . . 
William, the eldeſt ſon, during his father's life-time, attended him in the 
moſt famous of his expeditions into Scotland. In the thirty-ſecond year of 
that prince's reign, he kept his Chriſtmas with him at Dumferling, which 
formerly was the reſidence of. the kings of Scotland, and attended him at the 
ſiege of Stirling. Two years after, he had the cuſtody of William de Mo- 
reve de Sandford, and was governor of Corffe caſtle. A grand expedition 
being deſigned - againſt Scotland, he was one of thoſe who received the 
honour of knighthood along with Edward, prince of Wales, by bathing, 
and other ſacred ceremonies. This and the following years, he ſerved in 
Scotland. In the ſecond of Edward II. he obtained the royal charter for 
free-warren, at his manor of Aſton-Clinton, in Buckinghamſhire. In the 
fourth of the ſame turbulent reign, he again ſerved againſt the Scots; and next 
ear he was made governor of Berkhamſtead-caſtle. In the ſeventh of Ed- 
ward II. he was again in Scotland; and, in the ninth of the fame reign, 
when the lands of Gilbert de Clare, in Glamorganſhire, were ſeized by the 
Welch, he was appointed to be captain general of the forces ſent againſt 
Llewellin, prince of Wales, and his accomplices. Two years after, he was 
ſteward of the king's houſhold, and had a grant of the bodies and ranſoms 
of Reni. ap Grenon, Madock ap Vaghan, and Audoen ap Madock. About 
this time the peace of England had ſuffered greatly by the barons,. and 
other powerful ſubjects, who held caſtles in defiance of the king and the 
law; for which reaſon no ſubje& could poſſeſs a caſtle without a ſpecial 
licence from the king, which this William de Montacute obtained for mak- 
ing a caſtle of his houſe at Kerſington, in the county of Oxford. About 
that time, he was appointed ſeneſchal of the dutchy of Aquitain ; and the 
ſame year he obtained a charter for free-warren in all his demeſne-lands, 
throughout his lordſhips of Saxlingham, in the county of Norfolk, Knolle, 
in the county of Somerſet, and Woneford, in the county of Devon. He 
had likewiſe a grant of the forfeiture incurred by William de Carleol, and 
his wife, of all their lands. As ſeneſchal of Aquitain, he, the ſame year, 
executed a commiſſion with Philip, king of France, by credentials from the 
king; and in the year 1318, he was made ſeneſchal of Gaſcony, with full 
power to compound all appeals from the faid dutchy to the court of France, 
and to receive all its revenues. He was likewiſe appointed to be governor of 
the iſle of Oleron, by the advice and conſent of parliament, who agreed 


that he ſhould have five hundred pounds from the king, and enjoy all fees, 
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privileges, &c. belonging to the faid dutchy, in as ample manner as John 
de Haveryng, the late ſeneſchal, did. In the eleventh and twelfth of 
the ſame reign, he had ſummons, amongſt the other batons, to parliament; 
and next year he died. He married Elizabeth, daughter of fir Peter de 
Montfort, of Beaudeſert, in the county of Warwick, by whom he had iſſue 
John, who died in his life-time. William, who ſucceeded him. Simon, 
and Edward. His daughters were ;. firſt, Alice, wife of ——— Auberie. 
Second, Mary, married to fir ——— Cogan. Third, Elizabeth, prioreſs 
of Halliwell. Fourth, Hawiſe, wedded to fir ——— Bavent. Fifth, Maud, 
abbeſs of Berking. Sixth, Iſabel, a nun at Berking. by RP 
William, the next lord Montague, was eighteen years of age at the time 
of his father's death, and was then ſeized of the manor of Auſten-Clinton, 
in the county of Bucks; Pudletune, in the county of Dorſet ; Kerſington, in 
the county of Oxford; Saxlingham, in the county of Norfolk; Shepton, 
Jerlington, Knolle, Sothulle, and Dorleberg, in the county of Somerſet ; 
Wynford, Fyneton and Wornborneford, in the county of Devon. The lady 
Elizabeth, his mother had, for her dower, the manors of Thorlebere, and 
Gothull, in the county of Somerſet ; Kerſington, in the county of Oxford ; 
Aſton-Clinton, with certain lands in Wendovere, and Dunrugge, in Aſton, 
in the county of Bucks. This lady afterwards married the lord Furnival, 
and ſhe was buried in the north fide of the choir of Chriſt-Church, in Ox- 
ford, under a noble monument of marble, with her effigies, yet ſtanding. 
A chantry was founded for two ſecular prieſts, to celebrate divine ſervice 
daily for her ſoul, and for the foul of William de Montacute, her huſband ; 
as alſo for the ſoul of fir Peter de Montfort, her father, the lady Maud, 
her Mother, and of John Montague, William Montague, earl of Saliſbury, 
of Simon Montague, biſhop of Ely, and Edward Montague; as alſo of her 
daughters beforementioned. Her third ſon, Simon de Monteacute, appears 
to have been a ſtudent at Oxford, and was highly careſſed at court, in the 
reigns both of Edward II. and Edward III. as appears by two recommen- 
datory letters from thoſe princes to the pope, in his favour. The firſt defires 
his holineſs to give him ſome eccleſiaſtical benefice ſuitable to his age. The 
latter requeſts his holineſs to beſtow on his beloved ckrk, Simon de Mon- 
teacute, the firſt dignity that ſhould be vacant in the cathedral church of 
Wells; and gives a great character both to his perſon and his family. In 
the eighth of Edward III. he was made biſhop of Worceſter ; and, in 1336, 
he was tranſlated to Ely. He was a great benefactor to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, for which he procured ſeveral privileges. He began, but did not 
live to finiſh, though he beſtowed a large ſum of money upon it, the fine 
lady chapel on the north ſide of the cathedral of Ely, where he was buried 
in 1344. | | | 
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The fourth ſon of William de Monteacute, and Elizabeth de Montfort, 
was fir Edward de Monteacute, who, in the eleventh of Edward III. received 
the honour of knighthood from the young duke of Cornwall; his brother, 
the biſhop, receiving the ſame honour at the ſame time. In the nineteenth 
of the ſame reign, he was ordered to attend the king on the twenty-fourth 
of January, at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, to ſerve againſt the Scots, with fifteen 


men at arms, the king promiſing to pay their expences, and retaining them 
for a quarter of a year. 1 Sh 


In thoſe days, the Sc 
that in all wars 'with France, the Scots invaded England ; and when the 
Engliſh invaded Scotland, the French always attacked the king of England's 
dominions in France. Thus, it ſeldom happened that the Scotch were 
without French auxiliaries in their armies. David, king of Scotland, having 
been educated in France, found himſelf in danger of being excluded from 
his throne by his ſubjects, unleſs he returned to Scotland; which he accord- 
ingly did, together with his wife, Joan, ſiſter to Edward III. At his arri- 
val, he vowed revenge againſt the Engliſh, and penetrated as far as Dur- 
ham, at the head of an army, deſtroying and plundering where-ever he 
came. According to the Engliſh authors, he and his troops committed un- 
heard-of barbarities when they took Durham, 'and underſtanding that king 
Edward was advancing againſt them at the head of an army, they prepared 
to return to Scotland, with their great booty. Werk was one of the frontier 
caſtles upon the Engliſh borders; and had been granted by king Edward to the 
earl of Saliſbury, elder brother to fir Edward Montague, whom I now treat 
of, who then held that caſtle for his brother. The Scots, on their return 
from Durham, lay all night in the town of Werk, but were too heavy 
laden with plunder to attempt taking the caſtle. Sir Edward Montague, 
being ſenſible of their ſituation, and of the reaſons why they left him and 
his caſtle unmolefted, ſallied out with forty ſpears, or well-armed horſemen, 
and fell upon the rear of the Scotch army, of which he killed or wounded 
about two hundred, and took one hundred and twenty horſes, which he 
drove back to his caſtle, laden with plunder. Douglas, who commanded 
the rear of the Scots, aſhamed to' be thus ſurpriſed, faced about upon fir 
Edward, and his handful of Engliſh, whom he purſued to the caſtle walls ; 
but unable to recover the booty, he ſent advice of what had happened to 
king David, who returned with his army, and beſieged the caſtle ; in which 
the counteſs of Saliſbury then was. The caſtle was nobly defended, owing 


to the heroic valour of this illuſtrious lady, and her brother-in-law, fir 


Edward Motague. As an expreſs had been ſent to king Edward, they 
aſſured the garriſon, that he was marching to their relief, and this encou- 
ragement, with the deteſtation of the cruelties of the Scots, and their 
French auxiliaries, produced wonders, ſo that, numerous as the Scots were, 


ots and the French were fo cloſely connected together, 
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they were beaten off from the aſſault. It was, however, eaſy to foreſee 
that they would ſoon renew the attack, and that the caſtle muſt at laſt be 
taken, and this determined fir Edward Montague, at all events, to acquaint 
the kihg, who was then at York, with their danger. Perceiving that none 
of the garriſon was fond of undertaking ſuch a journey through an enemy's 
camp, he himſelf, by the favour of a dark, ſtormy night, performed it. 
Towards day-break, he met two Scotch ſoldiers, whom he wounded, and 
deſired them to tell their king, that he was Edward Montague, and going to 
York to haſten king Edward to relieve the caſtle. There was more of 
policy than vain-glory in this; for the report of fir Edward's expedition 
coming to David's ears, he and his officers ſoon after abandoned the fiege, 
in which they had ſpent twelve days; and next day, at noon, Edward en- 
camped upon the ſame ſpot that the Scots had occupied before. * 
The gallant behaviour of the counteſs of Saliſbury and fir Edward Mon- 
tague upon this occaſion, was ſo agreeable to Edward, that his gratitude to 
the counteſs has given riſe to many amorous fictions, deſtitute of probability. 
It is certain, however, that he behaved to her with uncommon courteſy. In 
the twenty-firſt year of the ſame reign, fir Edward Montague ſerved againſt 
the French, and probably was at the famous fiege of Calais, his attendants 
being one banneret, nine knights, fifteen eſquires, and twenty archers on 
horſeback, and the bearing on his arms was, Argent, three fuſils in feſs, 
on each an eagle difplayed, with a label of three points.” In the twenty- 
third of the ſame reign, he was at Ghent in Flanders, where, after doin 
homage to the king, he had livery of all thoſe lands which deſcended to his 
wife, Alice, daughter and coheir to Thomas Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, 
fifth ſon to Edward I. and marſhal of England. In the twenty-ninth of the 
the ſame reign, he again ſerved in the French wars, and in the retinue of 
his brother the earl of Saliſbury ; and from the ſixteenth to the thirty-firſt 
of Edward III. incluſive, he had ſummonſes as a baron, to parhament. In the 
thirty-fifth of the ſame reign he died, leaving by the ſaid Alice, his wife, 
an only daughter, Joan, who was married to William de Ufford, earl of 
Suffolk. This Joan, in the. thirty-ſixth year of Edward III. had for her 
purparty of the lands deſcending to her from her mother Alice, an aſſigna- 
tion of the caſtle and manor of Framelyngham, and ofthe manors of 
Soham, Hoo, Holyſlee, Donyngworth, Cratefeld, Halbergate, and South- 
Waltham, in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk; with the moiety of two 
pieces of marſh. and paſture in Halbergate, containing nine hundred and 
eighty acres. 1 | 
Having thus given the hiſtory of the two younger brothers of Wilkam de 
Monteacute, eldeſt ſon to William, lord Monteacute, I now proceed to him- 
ſelf, who was one of the moſt illuſtrious characters in that age of heroiſm. 
He was not full nineteen years of age when his father died ; and, in the fix- 
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teenth of Edward II. he had livery of all the lands which deſcended to him 
from his father. Three years after, he had allowance for robes, as a banne- 
ret, he being inveſted with that honour. He ſeems to have acquired, very 
early in life, the confidence and friendſhip of that great prince, Ed- 
ward III. which he retained to the day of his death. In the firſt of that 
reign, he was preſent at the expedition then made into Scotland ; and in the 
third, when Edward was ſummoned to do homage to the king of France, 
for his dutchy of Aquitain, he was one of the barons who attended him at 
Amiens, upon that famous interview, which was honoured by the preſence 
of the kings of Bohemia, Navarre, and Majorca, and the twelve peers of 
France, of whom Edward himſelf was one. But though he then was a 
capital favourite with Edward, yet fo jealous was the law of his majeſty's 
prerogative, that he was obliged to take out a pardon for imbattling or for- 
tifying, without the royal licence, part of his houſe at Doneyeate. In the 
fourth year of the ſame reign, he, and John Stratford, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
with thirteen other perſons, diſguiſed like merchants, attended the king, on 
Thurſday in Eaſter-week, to France. Edward pretended that this was a 
religious peregrination ; but ſome temporal conſiderations appeared to be his 
real motives. He ſecretly diſdained to be a homager to France, and it was 
always with a viſible reluctance that he performed the ceremony. This year 
he had neglected the time of performing it; upon which, the French king, 
Philip, ordered him again to be ſummoned, while his brother, the earl of 

Alengon, beſieged Saincton. Edward did not chuſe to ſtand the conſequence 

of thoſe hoſtilities, becauſe he knew that Philip would be ſupported by the 

whole force of his dominions, in any quarrel he had with England; and 
therefore, to avoid the mortification of ſeeming to bend before his ſuperior, 

he ſet out under a religious pretext, and averted the ſtorm, by an accommo- 

dation. Montague had the honour that ſame year to wait upon his holineſs 

the pope, with Bartholomew de Burgherſh, as Edward's ambaſſadors, to 

thank him for confirming a bull of his predeceſſor, Honorius, in favour of 

the monks of Weſtminſter. » ; | 

But the beſt ſervice, perhaps, which this brave man ever performed for 

his maſter, was, his bringing the famous Mortimer to puniſhment. The 

hiſtories of the time are filled with the account of the great revolution in 

the Engliſh government, which ended in the murder of Edward II. whoſe 
3 queen was the great agent in that cataſtrophe. Her miniſter, her favourite, 
and, as ſome ſay, her lover, was Roger de Mortimer, earl of March; a man 
of high nobility, and unbounded poſſeſſions; but wickedly ambitious, and 
arrogantly vain. His attendance and equipage far eclipſed thoſe of Edward, 

who, though but eighteen years of age, was now a father, while Mortimer's 

greatneſs made him imagine himſelf but half a king. A parliament being 

Held at Nottingham, Mortimer had an intimation that ſome of the great 
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men intended to impeach him for the late king's murder ; upon which, the 
queen, by his advice, ſhut herſelf and him up in the caſtle of Nottingham, 
and ordered the keys every night to be brought to her; not even the king 
himſelf being permitted egreſs or regreſs, without her knowledge. Morti- 
mer's inſolence went ſo far, that he excluded out of the caſtle the princes 
of the blood, and the chief nobility of the kingdom ; and this brought on. 
his ruin. 

It was natural for Edward to have an affection for his mother, and nothing 
could have induced him to do violence to her inclinations, but the ſcanda- 
lous manner in which ſhe lived with Mortimer. The lord Montague took 
upon himſelf the management of this delicate affair; and, in concert with 
other lords, he laid before Edward the infamy which ſuch a courſe of life 
brought upon his family, and the dangers which Mortimer's greatneſs 
threatened to the crown, far beyond whatever was apprehended from the 
Gaveſtons and Spencers in the late reign. The general hatred of Morti- 
mer was ſuch, as to carry to the king's ears the falſe report of his mother 
being with child by him, ſo that it became a kind of filial piety to deliver 
her, even againſt her will, from ſuch a load of infamy. Edward accordingly 
gave a favourable hearing to Montague, and ordered him to aſſociate himſelf 
with ſuch of the nobility as he could truſt, to arreſt Mortimer. Montague, 
fay the hiſtories of the times, made choice of fir Humphry Bohun, next bro- 
ther to earl John, the conſtable ; fir Edward Bohun, the vice-conſtable ; and 
fir William Bohun, afterwards earl of Northampton, a martial man of that 
age (but their eldeſt brother, the conſtable himſelf could not be there, by rea- 
ſon of an infirmity of body), John, lord Molins, Robert, lord Ufford, Wil- 
liam, lord Clinton, and fir John Nevil of Horneby, and a few others. Thoſe 
noblemen, by lodging in the town 'of Nottingham, had hourly opportuni- 
ties of conſulting together, and had certain information that Mortimer, and 
his friends within the caſtle, intended to cut them off; but Mortimer had 
taken ſuch precautions as rendered his perſon inacceſſible to the king's friends. 
They acquainted Edward with their difficulties, and he ordered them to 
apply, in his name, to fir William Eland, the conſtable of the caſtle, which 
Montague accordingly did. It is probable that Eland was not a little in- 
cenſed at Mortimer, for uſurping his charge of the caſtle, and mutual ſecreſy 
being ſworn, he acquainted Montague and his aflociates, that he knew of a 
private paſſage which led to the bottom of the hill, on which the caſtle 
was built, and terminated in the keep, or heart, of the caſtle. It was agreed 
to enter by this paſſage ; and, the better to avoid ſuſpicion, they mounted 
on horſeback, and ſeemed to fly with ſome conſternation out of the town. 

About midnight, however, the nineteenth of October, they returned, and 
entered the paſſage propoſed, which had been cut out in troubleſome times, 
by ſome great Saxon, to ſecure himſelf from the Danes. It was ſhelvy and 
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nnequal; but when they came to the rock, they found it cut out into ſteps, 
by which they mounted, and marched directly to Mortimer's apartment, 
where the lord Montague, before he could ſeize his priſoner, was forced to 
kill fir Hugh Turplington, ſteward of the king's houſhold, and fir John 
Monmouth. Mortimer, who was in company with the biſhop of Lincoln, 
was then made priſoner ; the queen, who upon the noiſe had riſen from her 
bed, in vain interceeding for his ſafety; for it was reſolved that Mortimer 
ſhould be the victim of public indignation. It does not appear that Edward 
was preſent in perſon, when this momentous ſcene was ated. He ſeems, 
however, to have been in the caſtle; for Mortimer being carried before 
him, was by him ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and the keys of the caſtle 
were put into his majeſty's own hands. Thus, every thing was tranſacted 
with ſuch ſecreſy, that moſt. of Mortimer's friends and abettors were ſeized, 
and all of them ſent priſoners to the Tower of London. The crimes and 
puniſhment of Mortimer need not be particularized here. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that though he probably was guilty, yet he was unjuſtly put to death, 
upon the notoriety of the facts alledged againſt him, without being admit- 
ted to anſwer for himſelf; and that his chief friends ſhared in his fate. 

A parliament being held at Nottingham the ſame year, the executive 
power of Edward's government was put into new hands; many attainders 
were repealed, and many took place. Notwithſtanding all this, the lord 
Montague was ſenſible that he had acted illegally ; and, as he had been the 
chief agent in Mortimer's being brought to juſtice, it was enacted by par- 
liament, that William, lord Montague, and all others with him at the 
apprehenſion of the late earl of March, and others in Nottingham, fince 
what they did was authorized by the king's command, ſhould be wholly 
acquitted thereof, and of all murders and felonies there done. Thus ends 
the hiſtory of one of the moſt remarkable periods in the Engliſh annals ; 
nor has it yet ever been fully cleared up. The queen dowager was one of 
the fineſt women of her time, and not above thirty years of age, of an 
active, penetrating ſpirit, but not remarkable for meekneſs and placability. 
Mortimer, on the other hand, was father of eleven children, by moſt of 
whom he was a grandfather, and his age was above fifty ; but, according 
to the beſt accounts, he had nothing about him, excepting his perſon, that 
ever could have been captivating to a lady of the queen's delicacy. His diſ- 
poſition was bloody, and his manners vulgar, while his ridiculous oſtentation 
expoſed him to the contempt of his neareſt friends. In the mean while, 
his vaſt power, poſſeſſions, and alliances, had rendered him of infinite ſer- 
vice to the queen during the late revolution; and the part ſhe had acted in 
it, had undoubtedly procured her many powerful enemies, ſo that ſhe was 
obliged to ſtick by her friends, the chief of whom was Mortimer. Per- 
Laps, the incautious manner in which he carried himſelf (as he was prover- 
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bially called the king of fools) gave riſe to the cauſeleſs ſuggeſtions of a 
eriminal correſpondence between him and the queen; but it is certain, that 
nothing of that kind ever was proved; and it is as certain, that Edward, upon 
this critical occaſion, behaved with an equal ſhare of piety and policy. He 
ſeems to Have given no credit to the ſcandalous reports concerning his mother, 
though their notoriety was too groſs to be overlooked. Wt 

On the eighteenth of January following, the king beſtowed. on lord Mon- 
tague the caſtle, town and honour of Dynebegh, with the cantreds of Roſs, 
Keywnnock,. Kaermor, and Commot of Dymnach, with the appurtenances in 
North-Wales, forfeited. by the attainder of the ſaid Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March; having alſo got it enacted, in the ſame parliament, that the lord 
William Montague, for his loyal ſervice againſt the late earl of March, 
his favourers, ſhould have the general entail of one thouſand pounds per 
annum. Moreover, he obtained a grant in tail, to himſelf, and Catherine. 
his wife, of the caſtle of 'Shireburne, in the county of Dorſet, with the 
cuſtoms of beer at that place; as alſo of the manor of Swyneſton, in the 


Idle of Wight, and caſtle of Chriſt-Church Twyneham, with the borough ; 


the manor of Weſtoure, hundred of Chriſt-Church, and manor of Ring- 
wood, in the county of Southampton; of the manor of Crokham, in the 
county of Berks; Fulmere, in the county of Bucks; Catfourd and Leveſ- 
ham,. in the county of Kent with remainder to the king, &c. 
His majeſty had likewiſe ſuch experience of his other manifold ſervices, . 
that the ſame year he retained him,. for term of his whole life,. to ſerve him, 
as well.in time of peace as war, for which he had a grant of the manor of 
Werk upon Tweed, for his life; as alſo of the manor of Camel, with the 
park, in the county of Somerſet; of the manor, town, and hundred of 
Somerton, with the lordſhip of Kingſbury, all in the ſaid county. Like- 
wiſe the ſame year, he was conſtituted governor of Shireburne-caſtle, in the 
county of Dorſet, and of the caſtle of Corffe, with the chace of Purbeck. 
In the fifth of Edward III. he had a charter for free-warren in all his lord- 
- ſhips of Crokham, in the county of Berks; Swyneſton, in the county of 
Southampton; Fulmere, in the county of Bucks; Catfourd and Leveſham, 
in Kent. Likewiſe, wreck, waif, ſtray,. goods of felons and fugitives, 
with fines, amerciaments, and forfeitures of his tenants, in his manors of 
Chriſt-Church Twyneham, Ringwood, and Swyneſton, in the Ifle of Wight, 
and county of Southampton. 
Next year, he obtained the king's confirmation. of a grant, made to him 
of the ifle of Lundy, in the Briſtol channel, and its appurtenances, by 
John de Wylington. The year after, he obtained for John, his ſon-in-law, 
and the heirs male of his body, a grant of the caſtle of Werk, on condi- 
tion of his fortifying, and keeping it in repair. This grant was the more 


proper, as the lord Montague was principally intruſted by Edward in his 
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wars with Scotland; and for the ſame reaſon, he likewiſe obtained of his 
maſter, a releaſe of all his claim, right and title in the Iſle of Man, and its 
appurtenances, for him 'and his heirs for ever. This ifle was claimed by 
the Scots, Danes, and Engliſh ; and each, in their turns, had poſſeſſed it; 
but the deſcent of this lord Montague, by his mother, ſeems to have given 
him, under Edward's ſanction, an undoubted hereditary right to it. | 

By this time Edward, had fecretly reſolved upon a war with France, and 
likewiſe to afſert, eventually, his right to that crown. A long courſe of ex- 
perience had taught his ſubjects, that they never could be ſucceſsful againſt 
France, without previouſly making ſure of Scotland. Edward, notwithſtand- 
ing his relation to that king, formed a reſolution of effecting this, and had 
three ways before him, by which he could compaſs his end. The firſt was, 
by engaging that king and his nobility to become his homagers, and ſwear. 
allegiance to him. The ſecond was, by reviving the diſpute between the 
Bruce and the Baliol families, the heir of the latter being then in England, 
and was a brave, ſpirited, prince. Edward's laſt method, was to make a con- 
queſt of Scotland, and then to give it to Baliol, as his viceroy, - The firſt and 
ſecond methods he attempted in vain, and he therefore determined upon 
the latter, giving the command of the war to the lord Montague, who ap- 
peared in parliament as the friend and proxy of Baliol. Montague accord= 
ingly marched into Scotland with Baliol, and the ravages and barbarities, ſo - 
common in thoſe days between the two kingdoms, . were now renewed. 
Montague and the Engliſh generals obliged the Scots under Douglas, Who 
had commenced hoſtilities, to retire to their own country, and having 
taken a great many places of importance upon thoſe borders, in which they 
found and delivered ſome noble Englifh of both ſexes, who had been made 
priſoners there, Montague laid fiege to Berwick by ſea and land. The 
particulars of this war,.. farther than as Montague was concerned in it, are 
foreign to this work. In the famous battle of Berwick, in which the 
Scots were entirely routed, he had the firſt poſt of honour after the princes 
of the royal blood. Froiſard, a cotempory French author, fays, © That in this 
« ſeaſon, the king of England wonne the moſt part of the realm of Scot- 
« land, who had many expert knights about him; among the other was 
« fir Willyam Montague, and fir Walter Manny. They were hardy knightes, 
and did many dedes of armes againſt the Scots. And the better to have 
« theyr entre into Scotland, fortified the baſtyde of Rouſebourge, and made 
it a ſtrong caſtell, and fir Will. Motague did fo well in all hys enterprizes, 
that the king made him erle of Salyſbury.“ 5 

He did not, however, obtain the earldom of Saliſbury, till ſome time after 
the period we are now ſpeaking of. In the eighth of Edward III. he was 
made governor of Guernſey and Jerſey, with the adjacent iſlands; and in the 
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ninth, he attended the king at Newcaſtle, where he had an interview with 
Baliol, and it was agreed that two irruptions ſhould be made into Scotland, 
one by the way of Carliſle, under Edward in perſon ; and the other by Ber- 
wick, under Baliol. Montague was in the former diviſion ; and ſays Barnes, 
from whom I now copy. On the twelfth of July, being a Wedneſday, 
« king Edward of England began his march from the city of Carliſle, 
te paſſing over the Solway frith, and ſo entering into Scotland in good order 
«© of battle, On the Tueſday following, being the eighteenth of July, the 
„lord William Montague, with certain other barons of England, rode 
«© forth, coaſting on the left-hand, towards the parts of Caerlaverock in 
% Nidiſdale, to fetch in prey for the army; and the next day they returned 


« all ſafe, with ſome hundred head of cattle. On Thurſday the king paſſed 
e the ford of Anand, which giveth name to Anandale, and then he reared 
ee his banners royal, and made many knights; but to. the lord William 


„Montague he granted his creſt with the eagle, and a gallant courſer with 
«© capariſons, adorned with the arms of Montague, which are, Argent, 


ce three fuzils in feſs, Gules. Moreover, he gave him the' reverſion of the 


« manor of Wodeton, and Merſewode-vale, with the advowſons of the 


„ churches; as alſo of the manor of Pole, with the advowſon of the church 


ee after the death of Robert Fitz-Paine, Ela, and his wife, without iflue ; 


4e paying to the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, upon Chriſtmas-day, where- 


« ſover he or they ſhould happen to be, a ſword of three ſhillings and four 


<< pence for all ſervices. Encouraged with this bounty of his prince, the 


lord Montague pierced yet farther into Scotland, making great havock 

and ſpoil, and continually bringing in huge quantities of victuals and prey 
«© to the army.” By the grant of Montague's arms, which is upon record, 
the twelfth of July, the ninth of Edward III. his majeſty gives him his 
tymbria or ſtandard of the eagle, to be borne by him and his heirs for ever. 
Perhaps the hiſtorians of both nations are a little partial in their relations 


_of this war; but all agree in doing juſtice to the great valour and military 
merit of the lord Montague, who, in this expedition, loſt one of his eyes. 


On the one hand, it is certain, that the Scots, being divided amongſt them- 
ſelves, after the battle of Berwick, or (as they call it) Halidune, never could 
make head againſt the Englith in a body. On the other hand, notwith- 
ſtanding the great ſucceſſes of Edward, and his conquering where-ever he 
came, he never was able to gain his ends of the Scots, who availed them- 
ſelves of the fituation of their country ; ſo that many of them retired to 


faſtneſſes and ſtrong places, where it was impoſſible to purſue them; and 
from whence they took all opportunities of fallying out, and cutting off 


parties of the Engliſh. In ſhort, Edward himſelf ſeems to have been ſen- 


{ble of the diſadvantages he was under from this kind of war; and finding 
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| himſelf unable to maintain it to any purpoſe, he prevailed with Baliol to 
ſettle ſome of the greateſt titles and eſtates in Scotland upon the Engliſh no- 
' bility, hoping thereby to break or weaken the perpetual enmity ſubſiſting 
between the two kingdoms. Amongſt others, he granted to the lord Mon- 
tague the foreſt of Selkirk and Elryk, with the town and county of Selkirk 
(in Scotland) with all knights fees, advowſons of churches, abbeys, priories, 
hoſpitals, chapels, royalties, offices, &c. to hold in fee-farm, to him and 
his heirs; paying into the king's exchequer, at Berwick upon Tweed, the 
yearly rent of thirty pounds, at the feaſt of St. Martin, and Pentecoſt, by 
even portions ; allo a grant of the town and county of Pebles, with its ap- 
purtenances, &c. It probably was within the limits deſcribed in this grant, 
that the lord Montague's caſtle of Haghterdorne lay; for I perceive that the 
eighth article of a convention, made between the miniſters of Edward, Ba- 
hol and David Bruce, king of Scotland, runs as follows: Item, that as to 
« the pardon, which William Ramſey, knight, demandeth, for the treſpaſs 
« by him done to William, lord Montague, in beating down his caſtle of 
_ « Haghterdorne, the ſame William ſhall be ready to make ſatisfaction in 
« ſuch manner as ſhall be by the kings of England and Scotland deviſed.” 
In the ſame year, he was made conſtable of the Tower of London, and! 
obtained a grant of part of the eſtate of John Maltravers, who had beer 
attainted of treaſon. - Next year, he was, January the fourteenth, conſtitu- 
ted admiral of the king's navy, in the Cinque Ports, and all the other ports 
and places from the mouth of the Thames weſtwards, with the uſual 
owers. ä 
. This year, the war with Scotland, for reaſons foreign to this hiſtory, 
breaking out with more fury than ever, the lord Montague had the chief 
command of the Engliſh, to the number of twenty thouſand men, who laid: 
ſiege to the important caſtle of Dunbar, in Scotland. There is ſomething 
very myſterious in this part of Edward's hiſtory, but it may partly be accounted 
for as follows. Edward, for the reaſons abovementioned, had made grants 
of great eſtates to the Engliſh nobility ; but he did not foreſee, that part of 
thoſe eſtates had been held by the predeceſſors of thoſe noblemen, either by 
their marriages or deſcents, or by the gifts of his father or grandfather ; 
and that all of them were ſecretly fond of independency, and were now 
backward in ſeconding Edward's views upon Scotland. This eminently 
appeared in all the operations of that war; but more particularly in the ſiege 
of Dunbar by the lord Montague. That fortreſs was defended by the 
counteſs, who was called Black Agnes, of Dunbar, who behaved with ſuch 
conduct and intrepidity, that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the number and 
experience of their troops, were repulſed in all their attacks. At laſt, how- 
ever, they carried their approaches ſo near to the caſtle, that it muſt have ſur- 
rendered, if fir Alexander Ramſay had not, through the middle of the Eng- 
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.gliſh fleet, thrown into it a ſupply 'both of men and proviſions. _ 
which, according to the Engliſh hiſtorians themſelves, the fiege, which had 
laſted nineteen weeks, was moſt ingloriouſly raiſed. 

Edward now found it high time to puſh his claim upon the crown of 
France, and he named lord Montague, as one of his commiſſioners to his 
father-in-law, the earl of Hainault, to engage him in his quarrel. The 
lord Montague ſucceeded perfectly well in this commiſſion, and after mak- 

ing ſeveral other advantageous alliances for Edward, upon the continent, 
he was recalled ; and during this time, I perceive that Montague's iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſey were laid waſte by a French fleet, under the 
command of Dayid Bruce, the exiled king. of Scotland. Upon the return 
of the commiſſioners, in a parhament held at Weſtminſter, the lord Mon- 
.tague was made earl of Saliſbury, with a grant of the yearly rent of twenty 
pounds out of the profits of the county of Wilts, in which Saliſbury lies. 
Farther, for the better ſupport of his honour and dignity, as earl of Salif- 
bury, he obtained a penſion of one thouſand marks a year, iſſuing out of 
the coinage of tin, in the county of Cornwall, payable to him, and the 
Heirs male of his body, eight hundred of which he was to enjoy, till the 
caſtle and manor of Troubrugg, and other manors in the county of Wilts 
(whereof he obtained a grant in reverſion, after the death of John de War- 
ren, earl of Surry, and Joan, his wife) came into his hands. The other 
two hundred: marks a year were to continue payable, till an eſtate of the 
yearly value, in ſome convenient part of the kingdom, was provided for him 
by the king, or his ſucceſſors. | 

The earl of Saliſbury appears to have been a great ſtateſman, as well as a 

general; for it being now neceſſary for Edward to make a formal demand of 
his right to the crown of France, he nominated as his commiſſioners, on the 
nineteenth of April, the eleventh year of his reign, the earls of Saliſbury and 

Huntingdon, and the biſhop of Lincoln, with many other noblemen. 

They were inſtructed, for form ſake, to notify Edward's claim to the court 4 
of France, and from thence to proceed to the courts of the German princes, YH 

to conclude ſuch alliances as ſhould ſeem to them moſt for their maſter's Z 

intereſt, When thoſe commiſſioners arrived at Boulogne, they were over- 

taken by an order commanding them, not to proceed to the French court. 

This precaution was owing to the danger the commiſſioners muſt incur, if 

they ſhould appear before Philip, who had threatened to put to death any 

ambaſſadors, who ſhould preſume to make ſuch a demand. They therefore 

vere inſtructed to purſue their ſcheme of forming a general alliance with 

the German princes. They accordingly repaired to the court of Hainault, 
where the old earl, the queen's father, being now dead, his fon renewed his 

| engagements with Edward, into which the earl of Gueldres, the marquis 
of Juliers, and, at laſt, Rupert, duke of Bavaria, entered. Edward was fo 


1 


Philip, the illuſtrious king of France) or his deputies, touchin 
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intent upon eſtabliſhing this great confederacy, that he omitted no means of 
raiſing money; ſome of which were not very juſtifiable. His dominions 
were then in a flouriſhing ſtate, and he had vaſt credit with the Lon- 
gobardic ſtates, particularly the Florentines, who were the greateſt bankers 
in Europe. Being thus ſupplied with ready money, his ambaſſadors abroad 
made a prodigious figure, and had from Edward, who engaged to indemnify 
them and their heirs, an unlimited credit for fulfilling their engagements. 
We are told by fir William Dugdale from records, that the earl perſonally 
agreed with the duke of Bavaria for. the payment of two thouſand ſeven 
hundred florins, and that the other princes were proportionably engaged on 
the like terms. . Thoſe alliances ſo greatly alarmed the French court, that 
Edward was obliged to bring his ambaſſadors home under the convoy of 
forty ſhips of war. But the earl of Saliſbury found no reſpite from buſi- 
neſs ; for immediately upon his arrival in England, he was joined with 


Richard, earl of Arundel, to command an army againſt the Scots, or to 


oblige them to make peace. . It does not, however, appear, that this expe- 


dition was attended with the deſired ſucceſs, or indeed, that it ever was 
undertaken.  ** Shortly after this,” fays fir William Dugdale, „ takin 


« ſhipping at Orwell, he attended the king into Brabant ; for which, and 
« other his eminent ſervices, meriting highly, he obtained a grant in fee of 
« the manor. of Beckle, in the county of Oxford, after the death of John 
« de Handlo ; as alſo a charter for a fair yearly, at his manor of Ring- 
« wood, in the county of Southampton, upon the eve, day, and morrow, 
<« after the feaſt of St. Andrew the apoſtle; and a grant in reverſion, after 
te the death of John de Warren, earl of Surry, and Joane, his wife, of 
ce the manors of Tatbrugge, Wynterborne, Ambreſbury, and Aldbourne, 
« in_ the county of Wilts ;. Canefourd, in the county of Dorſet ; Heng- 
« ſtrugge, and Cherleton, in the county of Somerſet, heretofore part of 
* the poſſeſſions of Henry de Lacie, earl of Lincolne.” GD 

There is ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Edward, when he firſt broke 
with the king of France, had any real intention to aſſert his right to that 
crown. . It is, at leaſt, certain, that he proceeded very cautiouſly before he 
began hoſtilities. In October this year, the earl of Saliſpury was employed 
in three new commiſſions ; firſt, to treat with the emperor Lewis about 


entering into an alliance with Edward; the ſecond was, to treat with Philip 


himſelf (who in the commiſſion is ſtiled, the magnanimous prince, the lord 
right to.the ſaid crown, to wit, whether it ought to remain to him or king 
Edward. The third commiſſion (which was of the ſame date) ſeems to have 
been the moſt material; ſor it impowered the ambaſſadors to compromiſe all 
differences between the two kings concerning Edward's French poſſeſſions, 
and to conculde a firm and laſting peace. 
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All thoſe negotiations proved fruitleſs, and Edward now reſolved to croſs 
the ſea, and affert his claim in perſon, for which purpoſe he immediately 
aſſumed the title of king of France, and with the moſt magnificent train of 
nobility that ever departed from England, of whom the earl of Saliſbury 
was one of the chief, he took ſhipping at Orwell, near Harwieh, in Suffolk, 
with five hundred fail, and on the twenty-ſecond of July, 1338, he arrived 
at Antwerp, to which city, his allies, by his ſummons, immediately repaired. 
The ſplendor of his court in Flanders, was beyond all deſcription ; and the 
expences which his nobility, particularly the earl of Saliſbury, were at in 
their equipages and preſents, far exceeded all that ever had been known in 
that country. It was therefore neceſſary for the king to augment his ap- 
pointments. 4s - cn 

Edward accordingly (as fir William Dugdale informs us) gave him“ a 
« grant of the caſtle of Hawardyne, the ſtewardſhip of Cheſter, the manors 
« of Lee, Goſelee, and Neſton, in the county of Cheſter ; the manor of 
« Kenynghalke, in the county of Norfolk; the manor of Caſſynglond, in 
« the county of Suffolk; the manor of Malberthorpe, in the county of Lin- 
« coln, with the advowſon of the church; the caſtle and town of Mohaut, 
« with the appurtenances, late of Robert de Mohaut, ſteward of Cheſter; 
&« in all which queen Iſabel had an eſtate for term of life, but, in conſideration 
« of ſix hundred marks, he procured her to releaſe her whole title therein 
« to him.“ | 5 | + 

In the twelfth of Edward III. he obtained the king's precept to the 
lord treaſurer and barons of his exchequer, for an allowance of five marks 
„ per diem, during the time he was employed in his ſervice to Holland, 
« Zealand, and Almaine ; as alſo recompence for his horſes loſt in that ſer- 
«« vice; and for the wages of two hundred mariners in four ſhips of his 
« own for the war; likewiſe for the wages of one hundred and two 
„ Welchmen, whereof two were men at arms, and twenty were hobelers, 
«© on horſeback, choſen out of his territory of Denbigh. And having paid 
«« to certain perſons in thoſe parts, by the king's appointment, the ſum of 
« five thouſand marks, he had ſpecial orders, directed to prince Edward, 
to ſee the ſame repaid to him out of the mint.” e 

Moreover, in this year he was in that expedition then made into Scot- 
« land; and ſoon after attending the king into Brabant, in conſideration of 
e his eminent ſervices, as well in peace as in war, obtained a grant, bearing 
« date at Antwerp, the fifteenth of September, of the office of marſhal of 
« England, then void by the death of Thomas, earl of Norfolk. And had 
« likewiſe an aſſignation out of the exchequer, of what he had expended. 
« whilſt he was joint-governor of the iſles of Guernſey, Jerſey, Sarke, and 
1% Alderney, with Henry de Ferrers.” 
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The earl of Salifbury, by a brave, but painful, diſcharge of all his duties, 
both civil and military, richly merited thoſe repeated marks of royal favour. 
All treaty with the French king being at an end, Edward ſummoned his 
German allies, who, on this occaſion, were not over-forward to join him, 
at Mechlin, where he lay with his army, at a moſt immenſe, but uſeleſs, 
expence. At laſt thoſe princes attended him, and the operations of the war 
being ſettled, the earl of Saliſbury, with a thouſand men, made an irruption 
into the Liegeois, which he waſted for ſeveral miles round, and then 
returned (according to our hiſtorians) laden with plunder and glory. The 
next military exploit the earl was engaged in, was, the ſiege of Cambray, 
which proved unſucceſsful ; for the French king having by this time drawn 
together an army, Edward aſſembled his to give him battle, in the fields 
between Vironfoſſe and Flemenguere, where the earl of Saliſbury had a 
chief command, and along with him ſerved Richard Bury, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and Henry Burwaſhe, the politic and warlike biſhop of Lincoln. 
But though the two armies faced each other for ſome days, and though the 
French were ſuperior in number, yet the wiſer part of their nobility dif- 

ſuaded Philip from riſking a battle; and thus both went into winter quar- 
ters. The expence of this idle campaign had been fo unbounded, and the 
faith of Edward's allies was ſo doubtful, that upon his return to Antwerp, 
he again made the earl of Saliſbury one of his commiſſioners for treating 
concerning a peace with Philip of Valois, as he was now ſimply called. 
This negotiaton, like the preceding ones, proving fruitleſs, the earl of Saliſ- 
bury was choſen one of the arbitrators for ſettling ſome pecuniary differences 
between him and the duke of Brabant; and he himſelf, about the fame 
time, obtained the king's precept for receiving one thouſand pounds out of 
= treaſury, for his expences at the ſiege of Dunbar, and his attending 
the king. 

Tots the return of Edward, who now aſſumed the royal title and arms 
of France, the earl of Saliſbury, and the lord Robert Hufford, were by him 
appointed generals of his army in France, while he himſelf returned to 
England. During his abſence, notwithſtanding the winter, the military 
operations ſtill continued, each endeavouring to ſurpriſe the other. Amongſt 
others, the famous Jacob van Arteveld had formed a ſcheme of revenge, 
and invited the earl of Saliſbury and Hufford, who were then at Ypres, to 
meet him at Mont-Gerard, from whence he was to proceed and ſurpriſe 
Tournay. It is probable, that by this ſummons, Arteveld meant rather to 
conſult with them concerning the operations of the field, than expecting 
from them any material affiſtance ; for they left Ypres, attended by no more 
than fifty men at arms, and forty archers, under the guidance of De la 
Croix, a German officer, who was acquainted with the road by which they 
were to paſs, Their march was not ſo ſecret as to be ning concealed 
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from the enemy, who had raiſed a dyke, or broken up the roads, to prevent 
their progreſs, till they could be ſurrounded and taken by a party of the 
garriſon of Liſle, who, to the number of one thouſand five hundred, were 
ſent out for that purpoſe. Their guide, on arriving at the dyke, advertiſed 
them of their danger, which ſoon appeared to be real. The Engliſh lords 
diſdained to yield, and made a gallant reſiſtance, killing great numbers of 
the firſt party which attacked them ; but at laſt they were overpowered, and 
obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. This misfortune has oceaſioned 
ſome reflexions upon the earl of Saliſbury's and - Hufford's prudence ; but 
according to all appearances, they were betrayed by their guide, who con- 
ducted them by a wrong road, and deſerted them on the firſt attack. 

But though I have thus given Froiſard's account of their captivity, we 
have from Walſingham a very different one, which is, that the two Engliſh 
generals had actually beſieged Liſle ; and that the garriſon, which was very 
ſtrong, having made a fally, pretended to be beaten back into the town, 
into which being inadvertently purſued by the two Englith generals, the 
portcullice was let down behind them, and they were made priſoners. + 

Though the reader is at liberty to chuſe either of thoſe relations, yet the 
former is the moſt probable, as we know of no regular ſiege of Lifle that 
was formed at this time. But whatever may be in this, it is certain, that 
the illuſtrious priſoners were treated in a manner very unſuitable to their 
birth and character; for, according to Froiſard, they were carried to the 
town jail of Liſle, and ſubjected to the ſcoffs and ſhouts of the loweſt rabble. 
At laſt they were drawn in no better vehicle than a cart, fettered and ſhack- 
led with iron, to Paris (meeting with the ſame treatment every where.) 
There the French king was ſo unmanly as to order the two illuſtrious cap- 


tives to be put to death, which undoubtedly would have been their fate, 


had it not been for the remonſtrances of John of Luxembourg, king of 
Bohemia. Philip, however, detained the earl in priſon ;. and, though he 
offered a large ranſom, refuſed to give him his liberty, unleſs he promiſed 
never to bear arms again againſt France, or Philip's allies within that king- 
dom. But though Edward agreed even to that condition, the earl was not 


ſet at liberty, till a truce taking place between France and England, he was 


exchanged for the Scotch ear] of Murray ; but paid to the French king 
three thouſand pounds ſterling beſides. As to the condition of his not 


bearing arms againſt France, it probably became void by the exchange. We 


are told, however, that he ſerved in the Spaniſh army againſt the Moors, at 
the ſiege of Algeſters. . 1 | 

In the fifteenth of Edward III. he attended the parliament of England, 
and was one of the commiſſioners to enquire concerning the crimes of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and we find him about the ſame time celebrating 
juſts and tournaments, Edward, to make him ſome amends for his loſſes 


Ws 
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and ſufferings, granted him the manor of Mertock, in the county of Somer- 
ſet; with a licence to tranſport two hundred and forty ſacks of wool into 
Flanders. That fame year we find him again in that country, where the 
king confirmed to him his former grant of Timbrie-Eagle, with the manors 
of Wodeton, Frome, Whitefelde, Merſhewode, Worthe, and Pole; and, 
in the ſixteenth of Edward III. he was again in France. Next year, he ſerved 
upon the borders of Scotland, with the earl of Ulſter, at the head of one 
hundred men at arms, and fix hundred archers, againſt the Scots. It was 
in. this expedition, probably, that he conquered the Iſle of Man; for, fir 
William Dugdale informs us, © that Edward crowned him king of that 
« iſland, to which he had otherwiſe pretenſions in blood, by his father's 
* marriage.“ I am ſorry I cannot give the particulars of this event, which 
is but juſt mentioned by our hiſtorians. We find him, the ſame year, ſerv- 
ing in France, or in aid of the counteſs of Montfort, with eighty men at 
arms, viz. one other earl, one banneret, twenty-four knights, ffty-three 
eſquires, twenty hobelers, and forty archers on horſeback, twenty archers, 
and fifty Welch, on foot. In the ſeventeenth of the ſame reign, he, with 
Robert of Artois, commanded the forces ſent in aid of the ſaid counteſs, 
by ſea and land; and, after defeating the French fleet, they took Vannes, 
where Artois was left to command, while the earl of Saliſbury, with other 
Engliſh noblemen, laid fiege to Rennes, and continued before it till Edward 
arrived in France with the main army. Not being able to take that city, 
and diſpoſitions being made on both ſides for a general engagement, Edward 
ordered the earl to join him; but, by the pope's mediation, a truce was con- 
cluded between the two powers for three years ; and, in the year 1343, the 
earl was one of the commiſſioners, who ſwore, on the part of Edward, to 
obſerve the articles. The fiege of Algeſters ſtill continuing, the earls of 
Saliſbury and Derby were ſent ambaſſadors to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile,” 
who lay before that town. As it was then the mode to ſerve againſt the 
infidels, they were attended by a gallant train of Engliſh nobility, and acted 
in the double capacity of ambaſſadors, and champions for religion. There 
is, however, ſome reaſon for doubting, whether this viſit to Algeſters, and 
his former, are not the ſame. Upon his return to England, this great noble- 
man exerciſed himſelf fo immoderately in the juſts and tournaments, which 
were in vogue in that reign, that he fell into a fever, and died eight days 
after, January the thirtieth, 1344, in the forty-third year of his age; but 
it is Uncertain, whether he was buried in the White Friars, at London, or 
at Biſham-Montague. | 5 

He founded (according to ſir William Dugdale) the priory of Buſtle- 
ſham, (alias Biſham) in the county of Berks, and gave the manor and 
hundred of Dulverton to the monks of Taunton, in the county of Somer- 


ſet ; bearing then the title of earl of Saliſbury, lord of Man and Denbigh ; 
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but departed this life before the feaſt day of the purification of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, in the ſeventeenth of Edward III. being then ſeized of the caſtle 


and manor of Werk, in the county of Northumberland, for term of life; 


the remainder to John, his ſon, and the heirs of his body. He likewiſe 
died ſeized of the manor of Chriſt-Church Twyneham, with the borough 
and hundred of Chriſt-Church ; as alſo of the manor of Ringwood, in the 
county of Southampton; moreover of the manor of Croukham, in the 
county of Berks ; of the town and caſtle of Denbigh, with the lordſhips of 


Ros, Roweynok, and Keymergh, in North-Wales ; of the caſtle of Shire- 


burne, in the county of Dorſet, with the cuſtom of beer there; as alſo of 
the manors of Worth, Swere, and Pole, in that county ; of Ichenton, Stoke, 
Triſtre, with its members of Cokelyngton and Boyfore ; and of the ham- 
let of Blackmore, parce] of the manor of Shipton-Montacute, all in the county 
of Somerſet ; likewiſe in the manor of Swyneſton, with its members, in the 
iſle of Wight, and of one meſſuage, and one carucate of land in Wondford, 
in the county of Devon, with the advowſon of the priory of Buſtleſham ; 
leaving William, his ſon and heir, at that time fifteen years of age. 


Beſides thoſe great poſſeſſions, he died ſeized of his family inheritance of 


* 1 * 


Werk- caſtle, the remainder to John his ſon, and the heirs of his body. 
His daughters were, Sybill, wife of Edmund, fon to Edmund, earl of 


Arundel. Philippa, of Roger de Mortimer, earl of March. Elizabeth, of 


Giles, lord Badleſmere. And, Agnes, who in the ninth of Edward III. was 
contracted to John de Grey, ſon and heir of Roger lord Grey, of Deffrencloyt, 
with one thouſand marks for her portion. This William, earl of Saliſbury 


had for his wife, a lady of very high quality, Catharine, daughter to Wil- 
| liam, lord Grandiſon, and Sibylla his wife, who was daughter and heir to 


John de Tregoz, a baron of great eminence in thoſe days. This Catharine: 
was heir to her brother Otto, lord Grandiſon, his fon, Thomas, dying 
without iſſue. She was poſſeſſed of a large dowry, and dying in the twenty- 
third of Edward III. ſhe was buried at Biſham; the inſcription upon her 


monument ſetting forth, that her father, a Burgundian by birth, was couſin- 
german to the emperor of Conſtantinople, the king of Hungary, and the 


* 


duke of Bavaria. 

William, the ſecond earl Saliſbury, was born the morrow after midſum- 
mer-day, the ſecond of Edward III. and conſequently, being a minor at 
the time of his father's death, John de Somerton, and Thomas Waryn had 
the wardſhip of his body. Before he was of age, he attended the king, and 
was knighted when Edward landed at La Hogue. He afterwards ſerved at 
the ſiege of Caen, and at the glorious battle of Creſſy. In ſhort, he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf ſo much, that Edward gave him livery of the reverſion of 
all the lands of his inheritance. In the twenty-fourth of the ſame reign, 
when the order of the Garter was inſtituted, he was the ſeventh of its origi- 
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rial knights; and when the Black Prince obtained Aquitain as his appennage, 
he attended him to France, and received letters from the king, dated July 
the eighth, directed to the ſeneſchal there, that he ſhould not be queſtioned 
for any of his anceſtors debts for two years. After this, he ſerved under 
the Black Prince, in all his excurſions and expeditions in France ; and, to 
erown all his other glories, he commanded the rear of the Engliſh army at 
the battle of Poictiers, and was highly inſtrumental in gaining that famous 
victory. In ſhort, his whole life was a perpetual campaign, under Edward III. 
and his fon, the Black Prince; whom he ſerved in France till the thirty- 
fourth of that reign ; and when the Engliſh army, under their king, came 
within ſight of Paris, he, the duke of Lancaſter, and the earl of North- 
ampton, commanded the van of the Engliſh army. When the peace of 
Bretigny was concluded, he was one of the great Engliſh noblemen, who, 
with their king, ſwore to obſerve it. In the forty-thicd of the ſame reign, 


he attended John, duke of Lancaſter, in his expedition to France, where he 


baffled the French army, under the duke of Burgundy. Next year, when 
the luſtre of Edward's government began to be in its wane, the people of 
Aquitain complained of grievances ; and when the king granted them a 


charter for the preſervation of their privileges, the earl of Salisbury ſwore to 


its obſervance. Two years after, upon the earl of Pembroke being made 
priſoner by the French, he was named by the king to command five hun- 
dred men at arms, beſides archers, for the protection of Poictou and Xan- 
toigne ; but Edward being involved in the affairs of Britanny, counter- 
manded the expedition, to his great detriment. Next year, the earl was 
retained, by indenture, to ſerve the king with three hundred men at arms, 
of whom twenty, beſides himſelf, were to be knights, and the reſt eſquires, 
and three hundred archers ; and, at the ſame time, he was appointed, with 
a fleet, to guard the Engliſh ſeas againſt Javan, a prince of Wales, who 
threatened a deſcent from France, with fix thouſand men. 

The earl failed with his fleet from the coaſt of Cornwall, and burnt ſeven 
large ſhips in the harbour of St. Malo. From thence he relieved Breſt, 
which was ſoon after again beſieged by the conſtable of France, and the 
garriſon was obliged to capitulate, and give hoſtages for delivering up the 
place, if not relieved by a certain day. The conſtable, when this capitula- 
tion was made and confirmed, was at Nantz, and had now laid fiege to Be- 
cherel in Normandy ; but the earl of Saliſbury, in the mean while, receiv- 
ing a conſiderable reinforcement, flew to the relief of Breſt, where landing, 
he drew up his men in order of battle, and ſent a herald formally to offer 
battle to the French, and if that was not accepted, to demand back the 
hoſtages, as the place was relieved before the day ſpecified in the capitula- 
tion. The conſtable declined this challenge, upon ſome quibbling pretexts; 
upon which, the earl re-inforced and re- victualled Breſt, and returning to 
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his ſhips, he covered the coaſts of England. In the forty- eighth and fifticch 


of the ſame reign, the earl was employed in the negotiations for peace; and, 
on the ſixteenth of July, he was made admiral of the king's fleet, from the 
mouth of the river Thames to the weſtward. Next year, he was one of 
the commiſſioners for arraying all the able-bodied men in the county of 
Dorſet, to oppoſe a deſcent of the French. That' year he went again to 
France to negotiate peace; but returning without ſucceſs, about the middle 
of June, he repaired to Shene, now called Richmond, in Surry, and juſt 
came in time to ſee his Maſter, Edward III. expire, on the twenty-third of 
Jane, 1377. ö | 8 
The earl was continued in all his places and perferments in the ſucceedin 
reign; for, in the firſt year of Richard II. he had a commiſſion to ſecure the 
ſea- coaſts of the counties of Southampton and Dorſet from the invaſion of 
the French. The ſame year, he was retained, by indenture, to ſerve the 
king in his wars beyond the ſeas, under the conduct of John of Ghent, 


duke of Lancaſter (then king of Caſtile) with one hundred and fifty men at 


arms, one hundred and fifty archers, one banneret, twenty knights, and the 


reſt eſquires. That expedition not taking place, the earl ſerved his maſter 


in his marine capacity ; and, after taking poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, which was 
put into his hands by the king of Navarre, he ſecured the ſea-coaſts of 
England, and was made governor of Calais, from whence he harraſſed the 
French. with incurſions and inroads. In the fifth of the ſame reign, he 
convoyed to England the king's intended ſpouſe, daughter to Charles, king 
of -the Romans ; and, in the ſeventh and eighth of the ſame reign, he 
ſerved againſt the Scots. In the ninth, a grant was made to him, during 
his life, of the cuſtody of the iſle of Wight, and caſtle of Cariſbrook ; 


but about this time, he took part with the king's uncles, and the chief of 


the nobility, who oppoſed the duke of Ireland, and the other counſellors 
who miſled the king. We find him in the thirteenth and fifteenth of the 
ſame reign, either fighting or negotiating with the French; and, according 
to fir William Dugdale, it was reported, that in the fixteenth, he ſold the 
iſle of Man, with the crown thereof, to William de Scrope. Whatever may 
be in this, it is certain, that he retained the title of lord of Man at the time 


of his death. By his teſtament, bearing date at Chriſt-Church Twyneham, 


the twentieth of April, anno 1397, the twentieth of Richard IT. where he 


calls himſelf earl of Saliſbury, and lord of the iſles of Man and Wight, 


«© he bequeathed his body to be buried in the conventual church, at Buſtle- 
„ ſham, founded by his father; appointing, that every day, until his corpſe 
„ thould be brought thither, there ſhould be diſtribution made of one 
„pound five ſhillings to three hundred poor people; likewiſe, that twenty - 
four poor people ſhould bear torches on the day of his funeral, each torch 
« of eight pounds weight, and each of them wearing a gown of black 
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ce cloth, with a red hood. Alſo that there ſhould be nine wax-lights, and 
e three morters of wax about his corpſe ; and that upon every pillar in the 
« church, there ſhould be fixed banners of his arms. Moreover, that thirty 
« pounds ſhould be given to the religious, to ſing trentals, and pray for his 
ſoul. Laſtly, that his executors ſhould beſtow five hundred marks in 
« finiſhing the ſtructure at Buſtleſnam, and to make a tomb there for his 
4 father and mother, as alſo another for himſelf and his ſon.” He died on 
the third day of June thereafter, being ſeized of very great poſſeſſions. He 
firſt married Joan, who, by way of diſtinction, was called the Fair Maid of 
Kent, daughter to Edmund Plantagenet, Edward Ift's third ſon, earl of 
Kent. This lady was reckoned the greateſt beauty, and afterwards became 
the greateſt. fortune, 'of her age; but ſome doubts aroſe concerning the vali- 
dity of her marriage with the earl of Saliſbury, which do no great honour 
to the delicacy of that age; for ſir Thomas Holland, while the earl lived 
with her as his wife, preſented a petition to pope Clement VI. alledging, 
that the lady had been pre-contracted to him, and that he had even carnal 
knowledge of her perſon. Upon this, the pope diſſolved her marriage with 
the carl, and ſhe became the wife of fir Thomas, who, in her right, was 
-afterwards earl of Kent. Modern times would be at a loſs to find a name, 
after this, for the relation between her and the earl of Saliſbury. Her hus- 
band dying, and her ſpirit being equal to her fortune and beauty, ſhe rejected 
all matches but with the prince of Wales, to whom ſhe was married in the 
thirty-third year of her age; and thereby became mother to king Richard II. 
The earl of Saliſbury, after his ſeparation from that great lady, married 
Elizabeth, one of the daughters and heirs (ſays fir William Dugdale) of 
Joan, the wife of John de Mohun, of Dunſter. Others call her, eldeſt 
daughter, and at length, one of the three coheirs of John, lord Mohun, 
one of the original knights of the Garter. By her he had a fon, who was 
accidentally killed in a tilting at Windſor, in the fixth of Richard II. 
Thus the earl of Saliſbury dying without iſſue, his eſtate and honours 
deſcended to fir John de Montacute, knight, his conſin and next heir, then 
forty years of age, and ſon to fir John de Montacute, knight, deceaſed, bro- 
ther of the ſaid earl. This fir John de Montacute, who was brother to 
the deceaſed earl of Saliſbury, and, like him, made a great figure both in the 
wars and the negotiations that were carried on with France and Scotland, 
attended his brother in his moſt honourable expeditions. 1 
His wife was Margaret, daughter and heir of ſir Thomas Monthermer, 
lord Monthermer, in Eſſex. In right of his wife, he was ſummoned to par- 
liament amongſt the barons of the realm, from the thirty-firſt of Edward III. 
to the thirteenth of Richard II. By his laſt teſtament, which is dated the 
thirtieth of March, 1388, “ he ordered his body to be buried, in the cathe- 
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« London, then in St. Paul's, near to the font wherein he was baptized, 
« -appointing a black cloth of woollen to be laid over his body, and that 
% cloth of ruſſet and white be diſtributed to the poor people after his bu- 
« rial, as much as might make every poor man a coat and hood; likewiſe, 
* that upon the day of his funeral there ſhould be five tapers, each weigh- 
ing twenty pounds, placed about his hearſe, and four morters, each of 
ten pounds weight; and that twenty-four poor men, cloathed in white or 
« ruſſet, ſhould bear thoſe twenty-four torches. That no painting ſhould 
ebe about the ſame hearſe, other than one banner of the arms of England, 
« and four other banners, viz. two of the arms of Montague, and two 
« with the arms of Monthermer, placed by the five tapers. Alſo that there 
« ſhould be a plain tomb made for him, with the image of a knight 
«« thereon, and arms of Montague, having an helmet under his head. He 
4 bequeathed to John and Thomas, his ſons, two pots gilt, marked with 
«« the arms of fir John de Grandiſon. Alſo to his daughter, Alianore, a 
gilt cup of the beſt fort, and the crown which his wife had in cuſtody; 
and to Richard, his ſon, Sibill, Catherine, and Margaret, his daughters, 
<« each of them a cup, with an ewer. To the faid Sibill, his daughter (a 
-«< nun) twenty pounds, and to the prioreſs and nuns of Ambreſbury twenty 
* pounds, to pray for his ſoul. Alſo to Margaret, his daughter (a nun 
«« likewiſe) twenty pounds. And to the abbeſs and nuns of Berkyng twenty 
pounds, to pray for his ſoul. Laftly, he bequeathed to his ſons, John 
and Richard, all his armour, ſpears, and ſwords, to be ſhared betwixt 
them.“ He had iſſue John, his ſon and ſucceſſor; Thomas, who was 
dean of Saliſbury ; and Simon Montague, who died in his life-time, and was. 
anceſtor to the dukes of Montague and Mancheſter, and other noble fami- 


lies of that name, now exiſting. I. 
The above fir John de Montacute was thirty-nine years of age at the 
time of his father's death, and forty when his uncle, the earl of Saliſbury, 
died ; and having done homage, he had livery of his father's lands. Like 
his predeceſſors, he went early into a military life, and ſerved under the earl 
of Pembroke, in the year 1369, when he ravaged Poictou, under the deſig- 
nation of fir John Montague. This earl of Pembroke was but juſt come 
of age, and the French laid a ſcheme to ſurpriſe him in his return, which 
they did in an open village called Pournon, and cut off the greateſt part of 
his men. The earl, however, and about two hundred who ſurvived, bar- 
ricadoed themſelves in a church-yard, and made a moſt intrepid defence 
againſt the French, who thought themſelves ſure of their prey, till the earl 
found means to acquaint fir John Chandois of his danger. Sir John, tho 
he had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with Pembroke, immediately marched to their 
relief, and the very news of his approach delivered the earl and his little 


band from their danger. When the Engliſh beſieged Bourdeilles, and found 
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it too ſtrong for them to take it, fir John Montague, though then very 
young, was appointed to command five hundred men, who were to lie in 
ambuſh to out off the enemy in their return to the town, if they ſhould be 
decoyed into a fally. The ſtratagem ſucceeded ; the Engliſh attacked the 
place faintly, and retiring, they were furiouſly purſued by the garriſon, till 
fir John Montague got between them and the town. The French, how- 
ever, 'formed themſelves into a hollow ſquare, and made a gallant defence ; 
but all of them were either ſlain or made priſoners, and the place taken, 
and this chiefly through the valour of young Montague, who was knighted 
by the earl of Cambridge upon the ſpot. Soon after this, the ſiege of Roch 
ſur Yon, an important caſtle in the Lower Poictou, being undertaken by 
order of the prince of Wales, fir John Montague ſerved at the ſame, under 
the lord Chandois, and fir Robert Knowles. Though the place was ſtrong, 
it made but a poor defence, and it was yielded up, or rather fold, to the 
Engliſh by its governor, whoſe treachery was rewarded by being ſewed up 
in a ſack, and thrown into the ſea, by the duke of Anjou's order. In the 
forty-fourth of the ſame reign, he was one of the Engliſh commanders who 
relieved the caſtle of Belpeche, when beſieged by the French, and he was 
in moſt of the remarkable actions that happened in France, during the 
remainder of Edward IIId's reign. 5 2 | =p 
The inglorious inactivity -of the following reign, had rendered it a kind of 

a faſhion for the Engliſh young noblemen and gentlemen of ſpirit to ſolicit 
leave from the crown to ſerve in Pruſſia, under the grand maſter of the 
Teutonic order, who was at perpetual war with the infidels of Poland and 
Tartary. The earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. had ſet the example; 
and in the fifteenth year of Richard II. fir John Montague obtained a like 
licence to go to Pruſſia, with ten ſervants, and ten horſes, in his retinue. It 
is probable he made a campaign there with the earl of Derby. In the 
_ eighteenth year of the ſame reign, upon his doing homage, he had livery of 
all the lands his mother died poſſeſſed of, and was ſummoned to parliament 
amongſt the barons of the kingdom, from the ſixteenth of that reign till he 
came to be earl of Saliſbury. Next year, viz. the twenty=firſt of Edward II. 
he did homage, and had livery of all the lands deſcending to him from the 
late earl, and obtained from the king a grant to himſelf, and the heirs male 
of his body, of the manors of Cheddeworth and Ledeney, in the county of 
Glouceſter ; Haddeſore, Shrabeley, Roke, and Ribbesford, in the county of 
Worceſter, with twenty pounds yearly rent in Worceſter ; alſo the manors 
of Saham, and Paneworthall, in the county of Norfolk, with the hundred, 
and advowſons of the churches belonging to thoſe manors, then in the 
king's hands, by the attainder of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of War- 
wick. - | 1 e 
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This earl was ſo far from being a bigot to popery; that he was a Wickliffite, 

for Walſingham ſays, he was the greateſt Lollard in England, and that he 

ejected all the images that had been placed in his wife's chapel at Shenele, by 
her two former husbands; but St. Catharine, being a popular ſaint, he fuffered 

her image to ſtand. in his bakehouſe ; but he was a profeſſed patron of learning 

and the muſes. I am indebted for this part of his character, of which all our 
| hiſtories are filent, to a curious, but unqueſtionable authority, that of the ce- 
lebrated Chriſtina of Piſa, the greateſt female wit, and the moſt copious author 
of her age. This lady was the daughter of Thomas of Piſa, an Italian 
mountebank, but who had the good fortune to be preferred to great appoint- 
ments in the court of Charles the Wiſe of France, by being his aſtrologer ; 
for the reader muſt know, that Charles, wife as he was, undertook nothing 
ef importance without conſulting the ſtars. Our aſtrologer was ruined by 
the death of Charles, his ſucceſſor, Charles the Simple, not having the 
fame eſteem for her merit. Chriſtina, having made'a love marriage, was left 
a widow with three children, and in very diſtreſſed circumſtances, which were 
rendered ſtill worſe by a complicated. law-ſuit ; and this gave her ſuch a 
diſguſt to. the. world, that ſhe betook herſelf to her ſtudies. Being tollerably 
handſome, and not above twenty-ſix years of age, and her love compoſi- 
tions extremely delicate, ſhe drew the attention of the great men of the 
French court,. and made a ſhift to maintain herſelf by her pen, at the time 
when the earl of Saliſbury was, by Richard II. ſent over to treat of a mar- 
riage between himſelf, who was then a widower, and a princeſs of France, 
in the year 1398, a circumſtance of which all hiſtories are filent, though 
agreeing extremely well with the ſtate of the Engliſh goverment at that 
time. The earl ſoon got acquainted. with Chriſtina, who ſays, that he was a 
noble knight, a lover of poetry, and he himſelf a fine poet, Gracieux 
© chevalier, aimant dictiez, & lui-meme gracieux dicteur,” are the words 
of Chriſtina, There is ſome reaſon, from Chriſtina's account, though ſhe: 
| pretends to great purity of life, to believe, that the earl and ſhe were, by no 
means, indifferent to one another. He loved her writings, and taking an 
affection for her perſon, he offered to provide for her eldeft ſon, who was 
then thirteen years of age, and whom ſhe wanted to place out into buſineſs. 
Chriſtina accepted of his offer, and the earl carried her ſon along with him 
into England, there to be educated along with his own ſons. The reader 
will pardon me, if I touch upon the ſequel of this curious anecdote. 
Henry IV. was ſo charmed with Chriſtina's productions and poetry, that 
he took her ſon into his protection and favour, and ſent a formal invitation 
to the illuſtrious widow, promiſing her whatever ſhe could deſire, if ſhe 
would repair to his court. Gratitude for the memory of her benefactor, 
the earl of Saliſbury, ſeems to have prevailed upon Chriſtiana to decline 
this offer, ſo advantageous to herſelf and her ſon, whom ſhe earneſtly beg- 
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ged to ſee, and he accordingly was ſent over to her. I have been the more 
_ diffuſe in this little hiſtory, - becauſe ſo generous a patron of learning and of 
poetry was rarely to be found in that age, amongſt the noblemen of any 
country. | 

In 8 reſpects, this earl of Saliſbury ſeems to have been a worthy 
nobleman. When the carls of Arundel and Warwick were condemned to 
die, as being accomplices with the duke of Glouceſter in treaſon, he uſed 
all his intereſt with the king in favour of the latter, who was then an old 
man, and. prevailed ſo far as to have his life ſpared. According to Froiſard, 
when the Londoners were inſtigated by the duke of Glouceſter, to carry 
their complaints to the king, who was then at Eltham, and to complain 
of his bad management, they were appeaſed by this earl of Saliſbury, 
though ſome of them were determined to have killed the king, the earl 
and all the reſt of the privy-council ;” but if this incident is true, it muſt, 
þ think, relate to the laſt earl. 

In the year 1398, after the parliament had ſat but a very ſhort time, the 
commons, who were then entirely ſubſervient. to the court, brought in a 
petition, reciting, that his majeſty would be pleaſed to appoint a committee 
of lords and commons, with whom the full power of parliaments were to 
be lodged, for hearing and' determining all matters then depending before 
parliament. The king granted this moſt unconſtitutional petition, and this 
earl of Saliſbury was appointed to be one of the lords committees. In the 
ſubſequent diviſions which happened between the princes of the blood, 
headed by the dukes of Hereford and Albemarle, the ſons of the dukes of 
Lancaſter and York, and the duke of Surry, Richard's uterine brother ; the 
earl of Saliſbury attached himſelf to the latter. Though Richard affected 
a kind of indifference as to both parties, yet he certainly admitted the earl 
of Saliſbury to an uncommon degree of ' intimacy with him. Upon the 
impolitic baniſhment of the dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, the former, 
who then went by the name of earl of Derby, was ſo well received by 
the French court, that a marriage between him and a daughter of the duke 
of Berry was propoſed, and the negotiation far advanced. The earl of Sa- 
liſpury had no reaſon to be fatisfied with the duke of Norfolk, who had 
accuſed him to the duke of Hereford, of being privy to a delign to take 
them both off, on account of their formerly oppoſing Richard's illegal 
government. As the duke of Hereford had divulged this circumſtance, 
the earl of Saliſbury probably thought himſelf under ſome kind of obliga- 
tion to him. Richard, however, pitched upon him to go as his agent or 
ambaſſador to the French court, to break off the duke of Hereford's match. 
with the French princeſs. The earl, who, at that time, acted as lord mar- 
ſhal of England, during the duke of Surry's abſence in Ireland, would 
willingly have excuſed himſelf from accepting of the commiſſion ; but the 
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king perſiſting 1 in his purpoſe, he went over to Paris, where he was received 
with great complaiſance, and decently, in private, communicated his cre- 
dentials to that king, who excuſed himſelf for the part he had acted; but 
refuſed to believe any thing was amiſs of the duke of Hereford ; upon which; | 
the earl returned to England. The match, ener Was broken off, tho 
the duke remained at Paris. 

Richard was then preparing for his expedition into Indand, which after- 
wards proved ſo fatal to him. As he had reaſon to ſuſpect the loyalty of 
the Piercy family, and to be jealous of its power, before he embarked, he 
ſent the earl of Saliſbury, with ſome other noblemen, to conclude a treaty 
offenſive and defenſive with the crown of Scotland; but this meaſure had 
no conſequence, and the earl returned time enough to attend his unfortu- 
nate maſter in his Iriſh expedition. While he was upon that, the duke of 
Hereford, now duke of Lancaſter, by his father's death, landed in England, 
with no more than eighty people in his retinue ; but he ſoon became too 
powerful to be controuled. The news of this arriving in Ireland, Richard 
immediately ſent over the earl of Saliſbury, to raiſe an army in Cheſhire, 
the beſt affected county to him in England. The earl was fo ſucceſsful as 
to aſſemble an army of forty thouſand men ; but he neither had money to pay 
them, nor did Richard perform his promiſe of - bringing over his army from 
Ireland, time enough to ſupport them. The earl therefore was left by him- 
ſelf, his army diſperſing. Soon after, hearing that Richard had landed at 
Milford Haven, and that, giving every thing over for loſt, he had croſſed the 
country to Conway caſtle, the earl repaired thither to him, and was the 
only temporal nobleman, who, to the laſt, ſtuck to his perſon, and remained 
firm to bis intereſt. When the duke of Lancaſter became maſter of Ri- 
chard's perſon, the ear] of Saliſbury was put under arreſt at Cheſter, and 
the duke ſeemed to think himſelf not ſafe, if that earl was not deſtroyed. 
The earl did not think that the depoſition of Richard, which had been 
effected by force, abſolved him from his allegiance. In the firſt parliament 
held by 7 Rage IV. he was brought to his trial, and the defence he made, 
which ſeems to have been a very true one, was, that if he acted any _ 
legally in the late reign, he had done it through compulſion. _ 

It appears as if Henry IV. had ordered the earl to be tried only for form 
fake ; for he was, ſoon after his arraignment, ſet at liberty. He afterwards 
is ſaid to have entered into other practices againſt the government, and what 
is not at all credible, that he, with the earls of Huntingdon and Kent, 
came, diſguiſed like Chriſtmas players, to murder the king and his ſons at 
Windſor, and to reſtore king Richard. It is, however, certain, that he, and 
the other friends of that prince, formed a very ill-digeſted plan of oppoſi- 
tion to Henry IVth's government, and that being driven into Cirenceſter, 
they were taken priſoners by the townſmen in the night-time. It ſeems 
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they made a deſperate reſiſtance, and an officious prieſt, who was in their 
train, endeavouring to raiſe a fire to favour their eſcape, the townſmen were 
ſo exaſperated, that, in the morning, without any form of trial, they ſtruck 
off the heads of the earl of Saliſbury,. and the other lords. The earl's body 
was buried in the abbey of Cirenceſter ; but, in the eighth of Henry V. 

upon the humble petition of his widow, Maud, that king granted her 
leave to tranſlate .his body to Buſtleſham, or Biſham, the burial-place of 
his family. 

Upon the earl's death, all his great polſeflions were forfeited to the crown. 
His wife (according to fir William Dugdale) «© was Maud, the daughter 
« to fir Adam Francis, of London, knight, (widow of. John Aubrey, ſon 

of Andrew. Aubrey, citizen of London, widow alſo of fir Alan Buxhull, 
knight) and had iſſue by her two ſons, viz. Thomas, at the time of his 
death, twelve years of age, and Richard, who died ifſueleſs; as alſo 
« three daughters, viz. Anne, firſt married to fir John Hankford, knight; 
% ſecondly, to fir John Fitz-Lewis, knight; and thirdly, to John Holland, 

earl of Huntingdon, and duke of Exeter; Margaret, to William, lord 
«« Ferrers of Groby, and Elizabeth, to Robert, lord Willoughby of Erefby.” 
His wife, Maud, found ſo much favour, notwithſtanding his attainder, that 
the king taking notice that a great part of her inheritance had been by him 
ſold, and much compaſſionating the low eſtate of her and her children, by 
reaſon of his attainder, in the firſt of his reign, he granted unto her 
the manor of Stokenham, with the hundred of Colrigge, and free borough 
of Chedelyngton, all in the county of Devon, parcel of his faid poſſeſſions, 
and then valued at one hundred pounds per annum, over and above all re- 
priſes; as.alſo the manor of Polhampton, in the ſame county, then in the 
crown, by reaſon of his forfeiture, to hold for term of her life. 

Thomas, the eldeſt fon, obtained from Henry IV. in the third year of 
his reign, the manors of Crockham, in the county of Berks ; Warblynton, 
More, and Huniton, in the county of Southampton; Knolle, 1 in the county 
of Somerſet; Pyworthy, Okford, and St. Mary Cliffe, in the county of 
Devon, which were part of his r 8 lands, to enjoy till he ſhould accom- 
pliſh his full age; and the enſuing year, in augmentation thereto, granted 
him the manor of Watyngwell, in the iſle of Wight. He married Alianor, 
the fourth daughter of Thomas, earl of Kent, ſiſter and coheir to Edmund, 
earl of Kent. Upon partition of the lands of her inheritance, in the tenth 
of Henry IV. ſhe had for her purparty the manor of Ware, in the county of 
Hertford; Eſton juxta Coly-Weſton, in the county of Northampton; as 
alſo a certain paſture, called Lederingham, Calſcroſt, Welderyngham, Eng- 
deryngham, and Thorſtanſtat, in the county of Vork; and, in the twelfth 
of Henry IV. had a farther aſſignation (for her ſaid purparty) of the manor 
of Somerton, in the county of Somerſet, with a certain fee-farm rent of 
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fifty- four pounds per annum, from the biſhop. of Bath and Wells, for the 
manors of Ceddere, Cungreſbury, and Arebrigge, in the county of Somer- 
ſet; and thirty pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence yearly, out of the 
fee-farm of the town of Baſyngſtoke, with the hundred in the county of 
Southampton. e ; 
To recount all the great actions of this hero, would be to tranſcribe the 
hiſtory of England, during the glorious reign of Henry V. He was a party 
employed in all the great ſcenes then tranſacted ; and yet ſo tenacious were the 
Engliſh of their forms of government, that he could not for a long time, obtain 
a reverſal of his father's attainder. He ſerved that prince in defending the 
town of Harfleur, in defeating the French fleet at the mouth of the 
river Seine, and he took. the caſtle of Danvillers, of which, and its lord- 
ſhip, he had a grant. After this, and many other important ſervices, he 
defeated the French at Fernay, was one of the commiſſioners appointed to 
treat with the dauphin of France about a peace, and concerning a marriage 
between the princeſs Catherine, the French king's daughter, and the king 
of England. After that, he was conſtituted lieutenant general of the whole 
dutchy of Normandy, and at laſt, the command of the Engliſh army, in 
France, devolved upon the earl of Saliſbury, during Henry's reſidence in 
England. The Scots, after the battle of Baugy, formed the ſiege of Alen- 
zon, and the earl of Saliſbury advanced to raiſe it; but his enemies being 
too numerous, he was obliged to retreat, with the loſs of ſome men. Not- 
withſtanding that, he took his meaſures ſo well, that the Scots, who ſeem 
to have had no artillery with them, were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and 
the earl reduced the caſtle of Mantagnillon, a place of great ſtrength. 
All this time, Henry was only at war with the dauphin of France, and the 
duke of Burgundy had joined him. The French king was in a kind of 
tutelage, under his queen, and Henry was in poſſeſſion of Paris, where he 
acted in a pretty arbitrary manner. During all the negotiations between 
him and the French court, the earl of Saliſbury was always one of his com- 
miſſioners, and attended him in all his interviews, which were extremel 
magnificent, with the queen and the princeſs Catherine of France. The 
latter was the fineſt woman, ayd had the greateſt fortune, of any in that age. 
Henry was as much in love with her as was compatible with his ambition; 
and, at laſt, having married her, he was declared regent, and heir of the 
crown of France. The earl of Salisbury made a principle figure in all the 
. pompous viſits which Henry paid to his bride, and which, we are told, were 
ſo ſplendid, that the French nobility were enamoured of them to ſuch a 
degree, as to forget they were, in fact, a conquered people, and under a 
foreign yoke. Henry's body guards conſiſted of one thouſand fix hundred 
men, all of them dreſt in a rich uniform, and completely armed. His 
tents were of velvct, and his apartments hung with the ſame. The earl of 
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Salisbury, and the reft of the great men about his court, had guards\and 
attendants proportionably magnificent; and when the treaty of Troyes, 
which gave Catherine to Henry's arms, was concluded, his attendants, with 
thoſe of the other Engliſh noblemen, amounted to four thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, excluſive of the king's guards. The earl ſerved in Henry's 
army, at the ſiege of Melun, which was carried on with great intrepidity; 
and the place, at laſt, was obliged to capitulate. After this, he attended 
Henry, at his magnificent entry into Paris. The reduction of France did 
not prove a matter ſo eaſy to compaſs, as Henry had imagined ; ſo that, in 
the year 1421, he was obliged to invade it a-freſh, with a new army. Not- 
withſtanding this, his difficulties multiplying on every fide, he every where 
loſt ground, but in Normandy, where the earl of Salisbury was governor, 
and where, by the help of a detachment, ſent him by the king, upon his 
landing, he retook Avranches, which had been ſeized by the dauphin's 
party. It was probably about this time, that he wrote the following Curious 
letter to his maſter, which has been FEY by mr. Rymer. 


« ay moſt hy and ſoureign lord, 

I zour humble liege man, rekomaunde me to zour hy and noble grace, 
ce as lowly as any creature may devyſe or thinke. 

And zif hit like zour hyghneſſe to know of tidings from this parties of 
c zZour lond, bleſſed be God, at the writinge of this, hit ſtood in good plit, 
« and neure ſo well as now; for thanked be God, zour liege peple here 
« dredde neure laſſe zour enemye thanne they don at this day, and all the 
capteines here don well her dilligence, as well in ſeur kepinge of her places 
ce as in ſturing and enoying of zour enemyes. 

« And liketh zour hineſſe to wite, that the Saterday afore the date of 
« this, I zour humble liege man, com hom from a journe, woch I hadde 
„mad in Aungow and Mayne; whereas I hadd afſemblid with me gret 
«« part of the capteines of zour lond : and bleſſed be God, wee ſpedde right 
« well, for zour peple is gretly refreſhed with this rood ; for, as they ſcien 
ain commune, they wouier neure more in no ſuch roode. 

«© And we browghten hom the fareſte and greteſte prey of beſtes, as alle 
« tho' ſeiden that ſaw them that eure they ſaw, and alſo thanked be Godd, 
« wee miſſe no man of thrift ner. other to accoumpte at the ſaid roode. 

« Alfo our roode was ſo, that our renneres rennen afore Aungers. 

And trewly my moſt hy and ſourein lord we were afore diverſe places, 
« that which time hit liketh zow to ſette on them, or to commaunde any 
« other man to ſette on hem, they be nat able, with Goddes grace, to 


holde ajenſt zow no while. 
. II. E e 
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And trewly, fir, zif hit liked zour grace to commaunde me to ſture 
« aghwere in recouringe of any thing, now I have reſted many a day, I am 
* full redy thereto. 5 3 BY 

Furthermore, my moſt hy and ſourein lord liketh zow to wite, that I 
te ſent, nat longe agoe, Belleſme my pourſuant, unto- zour hyneſſe with 
« letters, the woche Belleſme, as I am ſikerly informed, is ſleien in comynge 
« to me ward azen with Brigaundes. 8 
And for I wot neure whether ze, my ſourein lord, ſenten me any lettres 
« or word by him of any of zour graces wille, that cauſeth I lete zour hy- 
«© neſſe have writeing theroffe. | Welt 
My moſt hy and ſourein lord, I write no more to zour hyneſſe at this 
« time, but that I beſeche almighty Godd, that he fave and kepe zour hy 
« and myghty perſone in as long lif, joie and wellthe, as ouer hadd crea- 
« ture boren. „„ — 2 5 

„ Writen at Argenthen, the twenth-firſt day of June, 
„ ſour humble lige man the 
« ERLE of SALISBURY.” 


In the ninth year of the ſame reign, the king, by his writs to the bailiffs 
of Roan, Caux, Evreux, Alengon, and other places within his dominions 
in France, ordered all his ſubjects, of what ſtate or condition ſoever, who 
bore arms, to repair with all ſpeed, under pain of death, to Thomas, earl 
of Salisbury, lieutenant of his dutchy of Normandy, and grand ſeneſchal 
of the ſame. The like orders were repeated on the tenth year of the fame 
reign, while the earl was at Mante. Next year, Henry died, and the earl 
of Salisbury was one of the noblemen who received his laſt commands 
upon his death-bed, and to whom he recommended the cauſe of the govern- 
ment, and his family. In the following reign, he continued to ſerve in 
France, againſt the dauphin, who had ſucceeded to that crown. After the 
Engliſh had loſt Melun, he commanded under the regent duke of Bedford, 
when it was re-taken ; and in the beginning of June, 1423, he formed the 
ſiege of Montagu, which he was obliged to turn into a blockade, the com- 
mand of which he left to the earl of Suffolk, while he himſelf ſurpriſed 
Vertus, Seſanne, Ipernay, with many other places in that neighbourhood. 
The duke of Bedford being obliged to repair to Paris, he appointed the ear] 
of Salisbury, governor of Champaigne and la Brie. He, the ſame year, 
defeated Taneguye de Chaſtel, who had attempted to raiſe the fiege of 
Montague, and then he ſurpriſed the ſmall, but ſtrong, town of Crevant. 
The French general, de Obigny, immediately received orders from his 
maſter, to attempt to re-take the place. Upon this, the duke of Bedford 
ſent the marſhal of Burgundy, with a ſtrong reinforcement, to ſupport the 
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earl of Salisbury. Each army conſiſted of about fifteen thouſand men; but 
the earl found the French ſo advantageouſly poſted, that he was obliged to 
make a feint to draw them from their ſituation. A battle enſued, in which 
the French' loft the' lower of their army, which was compoſed of Scots, 
and their general was taken priſoner. The conſequences of this battle 
were very terrible to the French intereſt ; for Montague was ſurrendered, as 
was Coucy, together with a vaſt number of other places in the neighbour- 


hood. He likewiſe took and demoliſhed Mons, which was accounted the 


ſtrongeſt place in all Champagne. 3 | 

I am ſorry that I muſt here ſupply ſome omiſſions of fir William Dugdale, 
to whom' the Engliſh peerage owes ſo much, and of all our other antiqua- 
rians, who tell us, that this earl of Saliſbury could never obtain a reverſal 
of his father's attainder ; I ſhall therefore, from the rolls of parliament, ſtate 


the caſe as it was. In the parliament held at Leiceſter, the twenty-ſecoird 


of Henry V. the earl brought a writ of error for ſuch reverſal. Amongſt 
other very ſtrong cauſes of error aſſigned, were the precedents of the earl of 
Lancaſter, in the reiga of Edward II. and Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
in that of Edward III. who had been both of them put to death, and 


attainted, but their attainders were afterwards taken off. The earl farther 


relates, that his father, at the time of his death, had not been legally con- 


victed, as the other two had been; and therefore his attainder was unjuſt, 
and contrary to Magna Charta. The ſtrongeſt allegation, however, ſeems 


to have been, that the attainder paſſed without the conſent of the commons 


being obtained; an omiſſion which rendered it of no effect. The clerk 


of the parliament, by the king's order, referred this writ to the ſerjeants 
at law (ſervientes ad legem) who appeared in parliament, and demanded a 
ſcrutiny of the proofs on the king's part. Such a ſcrutiny was denied them 
with regard to the attainder; but they were ordered to proceed upon ſuch 
evidences as they could collect for his majeſty; the earl being at liberty 
likewiſe to collect evidences for himſelf, and the whole to be put into the 
hands of the chancellor for the time being, to be diſcuſſed in the next par- 
liament, which was held at Weſtminſter that ſame year. The matter accord- 
ingly came on there, and the earl of Saliſbury perſonally appeared in full par- 
liament, and demanded juſtice; but his majeſty, and the lords preſent, 


adjudged, that the caſe of the earl of Saliſbury no way reſembled the caſes 


of the other two; upon which the writ was diſmiſſed. It is, however, ex- 
tremely remarkable, that in this judgment and declaration, no notice is 
taken of the error ariſing from the commons never having given their conſent 
to the attainder. 

I find no farther mention of this affair upon the rolls of parliament till the 


ninth of Henry V. when a bill from the commons went into the houſe of lords, 
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praying, that the earl of Saliſbury might not only be declared heir in blood 
(for his attainder in blood, I find by the ſame bill, had been taken off in 
the ſecond of the ſame reign) in the ſame manner, as if the judgment and 
declaration againſt his father had never been paſſed. What the fate of this 
bill was, does not appear upon the rolls. Upon the whole, it 1s evident, 
that as the law of England then ſtood, the parliament was of opinion, that 
the earl could not be affected in blood by his father's attainder ; and that 
the forfeiture of his eſtates was at leaſt a matter of dubiety. _ c 
Next year, being 1424, the earl of Salisbury carried Seſanne by ſtorm, 
after it had been ſurpriſed by the French. But the Scots, under the earl of 
Buchan, Douglas, duke of Touraine,. and other generals, preſſed ſo hard 
upon the regent duke, that he was obliged to order the earl of Salisbury to 
join him with one thouſand horſe, and two thouſand archers. The French, 
at this time, were lying before Vernouil, and had made ſo admirable a diſpo- 
fition of their army,, that the regent duke,. and the earl of Salisbury could 
not attack them, but to vaſt diſadvantage. The impetuoſity of the French, 
however, threw them into diſorder, and loſing the advantage of their ſitu- 
ation, they and the Scots were totally routed. The conſtable of France, 
the carl of Douglas, and his ſon, the earl of Aumale, and above five thou- 


tand common men, were killed,. together with a great number of their beſt 


officers ; and nothing but the darkneſs of the night could have prevented 
the French and Scots from being, every man of them, cut off. The French 
king's partiſans, however, having formed. a deſign. upon Paris, the regent 
duke was obliged to. haſten to that capital, and to leave the command of 
his army to the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk. The regent having ſucceeded 
in quelling the Pariſians, the earl of Salisbury and his counteſs kept 
their Chriſtmas, that winter, in Paris, and made very ſplendid figures. The 
affairs of England calling the regent over, he gave the command of all the 
Engliſh troops, in France, to the earl, ordering him to reduce all the places 
which held out for the French king in Anjou and Maine. The Engliſh 
army, by the vaſt number of places they had to garriſon, and the. battles 
they had fought, was then but inconſiderable in the field; hut the. terror of 
the earl of Salisbury's name, eſpecially after the battle of Vernouil, was fo 
great, that he took almoſt every place he appeared before. The chief 
officers under him were, the lord Scales, fir John Montgomery, and fir John. 
Faſtolfe. In a few days they reduced the ſtrong caſtles of Beaumont, la 
Viſcount, Feune, Sally, Oſce, Rouſſie, Vaſce,, and about twenty more. 
At laſt he formed the ſiege of Mons, the capital of the province. It was 
defended by ſome brave French officers, who made a ſtout reſiſtance ; but 
the earl happened to have with him a dreadful train of field artillery, then 
little known in Europe, which diſcharged ſtones of an immenſe weight. 
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This obliged the garriſon to accept of an honourable capitulation, and the 
conqueſt was thought the moſt valuable of any that had been made for 
many years. It opened the way for his re-taking, though with great loſs, 
Seſanne, and the earl obliged the inhabitants to ranſom their lives, at the 
expence of two hundred thouſand crowns. The government of Seſanne 
was given to fir John Popham. He next reduced the town and caſtle of 
Mayon la Juhez, which held out five weeks. The government of this 
place was beſtowed upon fir John Montgomery. The town and caſtle of 
Fort Barnard were next ſurrendered to the earl, who obtained the property 
of them from the regent. He then proceeded to take or demoliſh a great 
number of other places, and he gave the command of thoſe he ſpared, to 
officers of approved abilities and integrity. It is thought that above forty 
caſtles in this campaign were demoliſhed. After this, he went to the Eng- 
liſh court, at Paris, where the duke of Burgundy fell in love with his 
counteſs, which the earl reſented, ſo that he threw up his command in the 
army. This ſtep was of infinite prejudice to the Engliſh affairs in France. 
The love of his country, at laſt got the better of his reſentment. His 
great importance was never ſo fully underſtood, as when he retired from 
his commands. The Engliſh ſoldiers, when under him, thought themſelves 
invincible, and thereby they actually became fo. He was: now earl of 
Perche, in France, and was poſſeſſed of a vaſt eſtate there. This, and his 
great renown, pointed him out. to the public, as the only Engliſh ſubject, 
who was capable to retrieve their affairs in that kingdom. It was no ſooner 
| known that he had re- aſſumed his command, than the ſoldiers flocked to 
his ſtandards, ſo that he was ſoon in a condition to contract to raiſe, for the 
government, ſix hundred men at arms, of whom fix were knights bannerets, 
together with one thouſand ſeven hundred archers, all of them well armed, 

paid and provided. He likewiſe had large appointments for his train of 
artillery, and the troops he carried out of England, at this time, were above 
ten thouſand men. The firſt diviſion landed at Calais, in May, 1438, and 

the earl himſelf followed with the remainder, about mid-ſummer following. 

His firſt meaſure was to repair to Paris, where he conſulted with the duke 
of Bedford upon the operations of the campaign, and it was agreed to fall 
into the country of Orleans, and to beſiege that city, which ſtands upon 
the river Loire, and was then the ſtrongeſt of any in France. Before he 
could do this, he had a great many ſmaller places to reduce. He was 
attended by the earl of Suffolk, the lord Talbot, fir John Faſtolfe, and 
many other officers of diſtinction ;. and taking the field, he advanced through 
the country of Beauſſe, where he took all the towns that lay in his march 
to Orleans, ſuch. as Nongent le Roi, Neufchattel upon the Loire, Puiſet, and 
Thurim-Beauſſe, Melun upon the Loire, Monpipeau, Beaugenci, Jargean, 
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and ſome other places. At laſt, on the twelfth of October, after paſſing 

the Loire, at Beaugenci, he ſet down before Orleans, on the fide of Se- 
logne. | n | e een 

Al the world imagined the ſiege to be impracticable, and had any but the 
earl of Saliſbury undertaken it, he muſt have been thought a madman. 
The French king was then at the head of. an army near Chinon, and the 
city of Orleans itſelf was defended: by the famous count de Dunois, com- 
monly called the Baſtard of Orleans, one of the greateſt generals the French 
ever had. As the deſign of the Engliſh was no ſecret, this count had lei- 

ſure, in concert with the biſhop, to raze the ſuburbs, and to make a vaſt 
number of additional. fortifications round the city, which had within it a 
ſtrong garriſon of French and Scots, ſo that nothing was wanting for its 
making a vigorous defence. The earl of Saliſbury's firſt attempt was againſt 
a bulwark, that covered the little caftle of Tourelles, which, after failing 
to take by mine, he endeayoured: to ſtorm. This aſſault, though carried 
on with inexpreſſible intrepidity, was at firſt unſucceſsful ; but the river 
being low, the Engliſh renewed it with ſuch fury, that they became maſters of 
Tourelles, and erected four great towers, from whence they battered the 
city itſelf. The earl, however, perceived that the number of troops he 
commanded, were but juſt ſufficient: to inveſt it on the fide of Sologne, 
and that it would be impoſſible to take it, if it remained open on the fide 
of the Beauſſe. He therefore, after ſettling the plan of his operations, 
wrote to the regent duke for reinforcements ſufficient to carry them into 
execution. When thoſe reinforcements came, he erected a number of bul- 
warks, which communicated: with each other, in hopes to cut off all pro- 
viſion from the beſteged; as he found that his army was ſtill inſufficient 
for forming the ſiege completely. While he was intent upon thoſe diſpo- 
ſitions, he mounted one of the forts he had taken, which commanded a 
view of the city, and againſt which, for that reaſon, the French had planted 
one of their great guns. He was, upon this occaſion, attended by fir Thomas 
Gargrave, and ſeveral other officers, and while he was looking out of a grated 
window in the tower, a ſtone diſcharged by this cannon, took away half his 
face, and his right eye, and mortally wounded fir Thomas Gargrave. The earl 
was carried to Meun upon the Loire, where, in eight days, he died, after going 
through all the devotions of the times like a pious chriſtian, . and was buried 
at Biſham, by his own orders. He received his death's wound on the fifty- 
ninth day, after he ſat down before the place; and it is on all hands agreed, 
that his death was the ſevereſt blow the: Englith ever received in France, 
where, ſoon after, they loſt all footing but Calais. This great man took to 
wife, Eleanor, daughter of Thomas, and ſiſter and coheir of Edmund, earl 
of Kent, by whom he had a daughter and heir, Alice, who was married 
to Richard Nevil, eldeſt fon to Ralph, earl of Weſtmoreland, by Joan, his 
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ſecond wife, and who, in her right, became earl of Saliſbury. Their eldeſt 
fon was likewiſe earl of Saliſbury, and the ſecond ſon, John, was created 
marquis of Montague. This marquis married Iſabel, daughter of fir Ed- 
mund Ingaldeſthorp, of Burrough-green, in Cambridgeſhire, knight, by 
Joan, his wife, ſiſter, and at length, coheir of John Tiptoft, firſt earl of 
Worceſter. Their eldeſt fon: was George, created duke of Bedford, Janu- 
ary the fifth, the ninth of Edward IV. but, in the ſeventeenth of the ſame 
reign, he was, by parliament, degraded from all his dignities and titles of 
honour. This nobleman died without - iſſue, in 1483. The ſecond ſon of 
the marquis of Montague, was John Nevil, who died unmarried. Thus 
five daughters, whom the marquis of Montague had, became coheirs to 
their two brothers. Their names and marriages were, Anne, married to fir 
William Stoner, of Stoner, in Oxfordſhire, knight. Elizabeth, wife of 
lord Scrope, of Upſall. Margaret, the wife, firſt of fir John Mortimer, 
knight, and ſecondly, of Robert Horne. Lucy, whoſe firſt huſband was 
fir Thomas Fitz-Williams,. of Aldwark, knight, who, by her, was father 
to William Fitz-Williams, earl of Southampton, who died iſſueleſs. Her 
fecond huſband was fir Anthony Brown, ſtandard-bearer to king Henry VII. 
and anceſtor to the preſent viſcount Montague. Iſabel, the fifth daughter, 
was married to fir William Huddleſton, of Salſton, in Cambridgeſhire, 
knight. Thus ended the eldeſt line of the Montague family, in the 
male direction; which obliges me to return to 55 
Simon Montague, younger ſon to John, the ſecond earl of Saliſbury, as 
has been already mentioned. This Simon married, according to ſome, Eli- 
zabeth, the daughter and heir of William Haughton, of Haughton, in the 
county of Northampton, by whom he had Thomas, his ſon and heir. But 
having conſulted a very authentic MS. Numb. 890. of the Harleian MSS. 
the 54th page, this Simon Montague is there deſigned of Haughton, in 
Northamptonſhire, and is ſaid to have married Cecily, daughter and heir of 
William Segitoy, of the fame place and county. Their fon and heir was 
Thomas, who married Chriſtian, daughter of Thomas Baſſet. Their fon 
and heir was John, who married Alice, daughter of William Holcot ; and 
their ſon and heir was William Montague, whoſe wife was Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Chriſtopher Bouling. The iſſue of this marriage, was Richard Mon- 
tague, who married Agnes, the daughter of William Snelling, and had for 
his ſon and heir Thomas Montague, who is deſigned of Hemington, in the 
county of Northampton. 'This Thomas, according to the MS. I have already 
quoted, and which ſeems to be the moſt undoubted authority, married Do- 
rothy, daughter of William Dudley, of Clopton, in Northamptonſhire, and 
was buried at Hemington, where the figure of himſelf and his wife are 
to be ſeen in the habits of the times, with the following inſcription, by 
which it appears, that he had another wife, beſides Dorothy Dudley: 
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« Of your charite pray for the ſoules of Thomas Montagu, gentilman, 
„ and Agnes, his wyff. Which Thomas deceſſed the fifth day of Septem- 


A ber, the yer of our Lord, 1517: On whos ſoules Jeſu have mercy.” 


According to the inquiſition taken, he was poſſeſſed, at the time of his 
death, of the manors of Hemington, Kingſthorpe, Hanging-Houton, and 
Lamport, in the county of Northampton. . ö 

The iſſue of Thomas Montague, was, John, his heir, who died without 
iſſue, and Edward Montague. The latter was born at Brigſtock. He was 
bred to the law, and was, in the ſixteenth of Henry VIII. choſen autumn 
reader of the Middle Temple, where he ſtudied. He afterwards was choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons ; and a bill for the advancement of the 
prerogative and revenue, happening to ſtick there while he was in the chair, 
he was ſent for to court, and kneeling before Henry, that arbitrary prince 
laying his hand upon Montague's head, told him, “ to carry his bill through, 
ce otherwiſe, to-morrow, by that time, that head of his ſhould part with 
„ his body.” This incident proves, that Henry had a very great opinion 
of Montague's credit in the houſe, and indeed the bill paſſed to that prince's 
great ſatisfaction. In the twenty-third of the ſame reign, he was, with 
ſome other lawyers, called to the degree of ſerjeant at law; and the feaſt 
made on this occaſion, was honoured with the company of the king, queen, 
and the court. Six years after, he was made the king's ſerjeant at law; and 


the year following, having been knighted, he was appointed lord chief 


Juſtice of the court of king's- bench. : 


This reverend judge is noted for not having been forward in ſoliciting 
for church-lands, which enriched ſo many great families at that time, and 
fell, as Fuller rightly fays, © like ſo many golden ſhowers.” He obtained, 
however, in the thirty-firſt of the ſame reign, a grant of ſeveral lands in 
Hemington, that had belonged to Ramſey-abbey ; and the year following, 
grants of the manors of Barnwell and Warketon, alias Warton, in the ſame 
county of Northampton. In the thirty-ſeventh of the ſame reign, he was 
made chief juſtice of the court of common-pleas, © a deſcent,” ſays the 
ſame author, (though we cannot clearly ſee the reaſon) “ in honour, but 
an aſcent in profit. Whatever may be in this, it js certain, that Henry VIII. 
had a high opinion both of his integrity and abilities. This appeared by 
his appointing him to be one of the executors of his laſt will and teſtament, 
and one of the chief counſellors to his fon, Edward VI. under whom he 
was continued in his place of chief juſtice of the common-pleas, and made 
one of the commiſſioners of claims at the coronation. In the fourth year 
of the ſame reign, he obtained a ſpecial licence to give liveries and badges 
to forty perſons, beſides thoſe living with him as his menial ſervants. He 
is blamed for having, with :Cacil, been inſtrumental in drawing up Ed- 
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ward-VIth's-will ; but, if we;conſult the beſt general hiſtories of the time, 
and his own defence, which is printed in Fuller's Church-hiſtory, we muſt 
acquit him of that imputation. Queen Mary, however, not only removed 
him from his place of lord chief juſtice, but impriſoned him in the Tower 
of London, from whence, being releaſed, he retired to Boughton-hall, in 
Northamptonſhire. By his laſt will and teſtament, dated July the ſeven- 
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teenth, 1556, He beqeuaths his foul to the Bleſſed Trinity, and his body 


to be buried in chriſtian burial, without great pomp, or great ſolemnity, 


or common dole diſtributed ; but that alms be ſent to the poor people to 


their own homes, in the towns next adjoining, if ſo be he deceaſed in 
the country ; but, if in London, then ſuch dole to be diſtributed as his 
executors think convenient. He bequeaths legacies for the reparations of 
the churches of Hemyngton, Wekely, Brigſtock, Shaldwell, and Werke- 
ton ; and to fifty poor maidens, forty ſhillings each, towards their advance- 
ment in marriage, and to the intent, they pray for his ſoul; and the ſouls 
of Roger Radcliff, Jeffery Radcliff, and John Aſheton, with all chriſtian 
ſouls. He wills to his eldeſt fon and heir, Edward Montagu, his great ring 
with a ſignwynarye in it, which his father gave him, that remaineth in 
his ſtudy at Brigſtock ; and his ring of gold, with his ſeal of arms in it; 
as alſo his ring, with the beſt pointed diamond, and his broche, with a 
blue ſaphire ſet in it, faſhioned like a flower-de-luce ; which ring, with 
the diamond and broche, he bought of his father Kirkham. He further 


wills to him, his manors, lands and tenements in Werketon, Brigſtock, 


Houghton, Langeport, Malleſley, Holwell,Gillesborough, Brington-magna, 
Brington-parva, Grafton, and the. parſonage of Wekely, in the county of 
Northampton ; and all and ſingular his manors and lands in Wekely, 
Denford, Benyfield, Sprotton, Luffick, and Eltington, in the ſaid county. 
And in Colleorth, Shirenbroke, Souldrop, Felmerſham, Luton-Hoo, Per- 
tenhall, Mechelborne, Swineſhed, and Woodend, in the county of Bed- 
ford, and in Knighton, in the county of Leiceſter ; Folkeſworth, Stilton, 
Little Styvecley, Much Styvecley, and Alcombery, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon ; and all his leaſes, lands, tenements, &c. in the pariſh of St. 
Dunſtan's in the Weſt, London. He conſtitutes executors, his ſons, 
Edward and Roger Montagu ; and moreover wills, that they ſell as much 
of his plate, china, rings, and jewels, as they think convenient ; and that 
Edward, his eldeſt ſon, ſhould have the remainder ; and all his timber 
and ſtone, as well free-ſtone, as rough-ſtone, lying at Boughton, Weke- 
ley, Brigſtock, and Hemynton, or elſewhere. And, if the faid Edward 
died before he was married, to be equally divided between his fons, Roger, 
Thomas, and William. He ſettles all his lands in tail-male on his ſons, - 
Edward, Roger, Thomas, William, and Simon, and the remainder to 


the heirs of his father, Thomas Montagu, He bequeaths to his couſin 
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« fir Edward Sanders, knight, one of the Pl juſtices of the common-pleas, his 
% book of abridgments, and mr. Inglefield's abridgments, in the keeping of 
« mr. Cordell, the queen's highneſs's ſollicitor, as his letters ſhew. hich 
„ fir Edward he makes ſuperviſor of his will, praying him to be an aſſured 
« friend to his fon Edward; and the reſt of his children, having handſomely 

« provided for them in his ſaid will.” 

The motto of this great lawyer, according to Fuller, was, Equitas 

« juſtitiz norma.“ He died on the tenth of February, after the date of 
his laſt will, and was buried at Hemington, on the fifth of March following, 
in a manner ſuitable to his birth and ſtation. Some Latin lines are inſcribed 
upon his monument that are not inelegant, and give him a great character 
as a lawyer, He had three wives; firſt, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Lane of Orlebars (our printed accounts called it Orlingbury) in the county 
of Northampton, eſquire ; by whom he had iflue three ſons, Ralph, Thomas 
and Robert, who all died young ; and three daughters, Douſe, wedded to 
fir Edward Watſon, of Rockingham, anceſtor to the preſent marquis of Rock- 
ingham; Anne, to John Rouſe, of Rouſlinch, in the county of Worceſter, 
eſquire; ; and Amy, to George Lince, of Southwick, in the county of North- 
ampton, eſquire. His ſecond wife was daughter of George Kirkham, 
of Warmington, in the county of Northampton, eſquire; but by her he 
had no iſſue. His third lady was Hellen, daughter of John Roper, of 
Eltham,. in Kent, attorney-general to king Henry VIII. (who ſurvived him, 
and died in May, 1563) by whom he had iſſue five ſons, and fix daughters; 
firſt, Edward. Second, Roger of Brigſtock, in the county of Northamp- 
ton, who married Alice, daughter of Smith, and died without iſſue. 
Third, Simon, who married Chriſtian, daughter of Waſtlin. Fourth, 
Thomas of Stivecley, in the county of Huntingdon. Fifth, William, who 
died unmarried, and was buried at Oakeley, in the county of Northampton, 
where a monument is erected to his memory againſt the north wall of the 
chancel, with this inſcription in capitals; 

Here is interred the body of William Montague, eſquire, who was lord 
of this manor, and patron of this church. He was the fifth fon of fir 
* Edward, Montague, knight, late lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench, 
* by Eleanor Roper. He lived ſeventy-three Eon a batchelor, and fo died. 
e on the twenty-eighth day of September, 1619. He made his nephew and. 
6 heir, fir Edward Montague, knight of the Bath, his ſole executor, who, 
in a thankful requital, erected this monument for a remembrance of 
6+ him.” 

His daughters, by his third lady,. were ;: firſt, Elizabeth, who was firſt 
married to Richard Cave, fon and heir of ſir Richard Cave, of Stanford, 
in the county of Northampton; and ſecondly, to William Markham, eſquire. 
Second, Eleanor, wife of George Tirrel, of Thornton, in the county of 
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Bucks, eſquire. Third, Iſabel, wedded to Bryan Laſcelles, of Gratford, in 
the county of Nottingham, eſquire. Fourth, Mary, married to William 
Watts, of Blakeſley, in the county of Northampton, eſquire. Fifth, 
Margaret, married to Robert Wood, of Colwick, in the county of Not- 
tingham, eſquire. Sixth, Agnes, wife of John Lane of Walgrave, in the 
county of Northampton, eſquite. 1 . 

The eldeſt ſon and heir of the lord chief juſtice Montague, was Edward 
Montague, who was twenty- four years of age at the death of his father. 
He ſerved as one of the knights for Northamptonſhire in queen Elizabeth's 
firſt parliament. In 1567, he was knighted, and two years after he ferved 
as ſheriff of the ſaid county. He devoted his time to the practice of every 
civil, religious, and ſocial duty, even after he had fallen into a languiſhing 
ſtate of health. At laſt he died at Boughton, the twenty-fixth of January, 
1601-2. He had made his teſtament the ninth of September before, by 
which it appears, at the time of his death, he was in the fixty-ſecond year 
of his age. And foraſmuch as he had ſettled all his manors, lands, &c. 
« and that all his ſons, being fix, were of full age, only reſerving to him- 
« ſelf his manor of Colworth, he entails it on Edward, his eldeſt ſon, and 
ec his heirs male; in default, on each of his fons, and their heirs male.” He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of fir James Harrington, of Exton, in the 
county of Rutland, who lived till May the nineteenth, 1618, and by her 
he had fix ſons and three daughters; two of his ſons, Thomas and Henry, 
dying young. DS 7:5 

The eldeft ſon was Edward, of whom hereafter. The ſecond fon was 
fir Walter Montague, of Houghton, in the county of Northampton. He 
married Anne, daughter and ſole heir of Henry Morgan, couſin and heir of 
fir William Morgan, of Pencoid, in the county of Monmouth, knight; 
but died without iſſue, the twenty-ſecond of May, the thirteenth of James I. 
i615, The third fon was fir Henry Montague, earl of Mancheſter, 
the anceſtor of that and the Hallifax family, of whom hereafter. The 
fourth was. fir Charles Montague. His wife was Lettice, daughter of 
Henry Clifford, of Keſtan, in the county of Huntingdon, efquire ; but by 
her he had no Hue; and ſecondly, Mary, daughter of fir William Whit- 
more, of London, knight, by whom he had three daughters, his coheirs ; 
firſt, Elizabeth, married to Chriſtopher, lord Hatton, and died in Guern- 
fey, December the twenty-ninth, 1672. Second, Anne, married to Dud- 
ley, lord North, and died 1680, aged fixty-feven. Third, Mary, wedded 
to fir Edward Byſhe, of Stanſtead, in Eflex. He was buried in the ſouth 
fide of the chancel, within the pariſh church of Barking in Eſſex, and the 
inſcription upon his monument 18 as follows : 

c be lieth the body of the worthy knight, fir Charles Montague, who 
died at his houſe at Cranbrook, in Eſſex, in the pariſh of 9 the 
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<< eleventh of September, in the year of our Lord God, i625; being 
of the age of fixty-one years, who gave to the poor of Barking: forty 
*© pounds.” Tels, | | Bf bg ; 6 2008 77 
5 The fifth ſon of fir Edward Montague, was James, who was bred to the 
ſtudy of divinity, in: the univerſity of Cambridge, where he became maſter 
of Sidney college. His manners, appearance, and principles, which were of 
the arbitrary caft, recommended him to king James I. who firſt made him 
dean of the royal chapel, and afterwards, in 1604, of Worceſter. Four 
years after, April the ſeventeenth, he was preferred to the ſee of Bath and 


Wells, and afterwards to that of Wincheſter, and had it been for his intereſt, 


he might have been promoted to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. He was 
ſo true a courtier, that he even ſubmitted to the drudgery of tranſlating that 


| king's works into Latin. But to make amends for his political demerits, 
we are to obſerve, that he was a generous: benefaCtor to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, where he expended a conſiderable ſum in bringing running 


water into, what is called, the king's ditch. He likewiſe laid out a great deal 
of money in repairing the cathedral of Bath, and dying the twentieth. of 
July, 1618, he was, according to his requeſt in his laſt will and teſtament, 
buried there, where his monument, with his effigies upon it, is yet to 
be ſeen. 5 | EOS” 5: | 
Sir Sidney montague was the fourth ſon, and being the author of the 
Sandwich family, we ſhall hereafter have occaſion: to mention him. On the 


twenty-ninth of June, the nineteenth of king James I. fir Edward Montague, 


the eldeſt ſon, was created lord Montague of Boughton, in the county of 
Northampton. His wife was Frances, ſiſter to ſir Robert Cotton, the 
famous founder of the Cottonian library. This Edward ſucceeded his 
father, in 1644. He married Anne, the daughter, and at length, heir to 
fir Ralph Winwood, knight, principal ſecretary of ſtate to king James J. 
and concerned in many foreign tranſactions in that reign, as appears by his 
memorials and letters which have been publiſhed. This lord died January 
the tenth, 1689, and left iſſue, Ralph, lord Montague, who was created 
viſcount Monthermer, and earl of Montague, April the ninth, 1689, the 
firſt of William and Mary, and marquis of Monthermer, and duke of Mon- 
tague, April the twelfth, 1705, the fourth of Queen Anne. The wife of 
this firſt duke of Montague, was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Wrio- 
theſly, earl of Southampton, and widow of Joceline Percy, earl of North- 
umberland, by whom he had iſſue, John, late duke of Montague, and Anne, 
born in 1674, married firſt to Alexander Popham, of Littlecote, in the 
county of Wilts, eſquire (who left by her, a daughter, Elizabeth, married 
to Edward, lord viſcount Hinchinbroke ; ſecondly, to Daniel Harvey, lieu- 
tenant-general and governor of Jerſey.) This ſecond and laſt duke of Mon- 


tague ſucceeded his father, March the ninth, 1708-9; and on the thirtieth 
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of April, 1718, he was inſtalled knight of the Garter. In 1705, he mar- 
ried the lady Mary Churchill, * youngeſt daughter, and one of the coheirs of 
John, the great duke of Marlborough, by whom he had iſſue, John, mar- 
quis of Monthermer, born November the firſt, 1706, and died Auguſt the 
twenty-fixth, 1711. Alſo, George and Edward, marquiſes of Monthermer, 
who died infants; and two daughters, viz. lady Iſabella Montague, who 
married firſt, William, duke of Mancheſter, who dying without iſſue, her 
grace became the wife of Edward Huſſey, who afterwards was made knight 
of the' Bath by king George II. and by his preſent majeſty was created a 
Britiſh peer, by the title of baron Montague of Beaulieu, and has iſſue by 
the ſaid dutcheſs. The ſecond daughter of the ſecond duke of Montague, 
is the wife of George, the preſent earl of Cardigan. Sir Henry Montague, 
the third ſon of Edward Montague, eldeſt ſon to the lord chief juſtice, when 
young, by the pregnancy of his parts, induced one to prophecy that he 
ſhould. raiſe himſelf above the reſt of his family. He was educated in 
Chriſt-college, in Cambridge, ſtudied the law in the Middle-temple, Lon- 
don, knighted at Whitehall, upon the coronation of James I. and that ſame 
year elected recorder of the city of London. During the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, he had ſerved in parliament for the borough of Higham-Ferrers ; and, 
according to the printed debates of that time, he was no friend to the uncon- 
ſtitutional ſtrains of prerogative. Nothing but the ſuperiority of his capacity 
could have made him a favourite with James I. on whoſe acceſſion he ſerved 
in parliament for the city of London, and was one of the commiſſioners 
appointed by the lord ſteward of the houſhold, for adminiſtering the oaths to. 
the members. While in parliament, he was extremely active, and had a 
principal hand in almoſt all committees. In the fourth of the fame reign, 
he was choſen autumnal reader to the ſociety of the Middle-temple, and in 
the eighth, made a ſerjeant at law, and ſoon after king's ſerjeant. On 
the eighth of November, 1616, he was appointed lord chief juſtice of 
the court of king's-bench. Thoſe promotions in the law of a private gen- 
tleman, who ſeems not have deſerved them by any obſequiouſneſs to the 
court, were ſomewhat extraordinary in that reign. But his abilities were 
not confined to the law; for, on the third of December, in the eigh- 
teenth of that reign, his majeſty delivered to him, at Newmarket, the ſtaff 
of lord high-treaſurer of England, and his patent was made out on the 
fourteenth. Five days after, he was raiſed to the peerage of England, by 
the title of lord Montague of Kimbolton, in the county of Huntingdon, 
and viſcount Mandeville, he. then being in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Kim- 
bolton, the former ſeat of the antient family of Mandeville. He, with fir 
Lewis Manſel, knight, baronet, and William Carne, had a grant of the 
office of chamberlain and lord chancellor of South- Wales, for life, and to 
the ſurvivors. About this time, all places at court were diſpoſed of by that 
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imperious favourite Villiers, duke of Buckingham, whoſe niece married fir 
Lionel Cranfield, who being the greateſt financer of that age, was made a 
baron. It appears that the lord Mandeville was no friend to the meaſures 
of the times; for he had not held the treaſurer's ſtaff a year, when it was 
given to Cranfield ; but the lord Mandeville was made lord preſident of the 
council, a leſs lucrative, but, at the ſame time, a leſs dangerous, poſt. This 
dignity was continued to him by Charles I. with an increaſe of honour ; for 
on the fifth of February, the firſt of that reign, he was created earl of 
Mancheſter, with the following honourable preamble to his patent. That 
« he was deſcended from the antient and illuſtrious family of Montacute ; 
and that for the ſpace of four years, in the office of chief juſtice, and 
« afterwards in the execution of the poſt of lord treaſurer, he had behaved 
„with extraordinary fidelity, gravity, and induſtry ; likewiſe with no leſs 
« prudence, diligence, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, had ſerved both the 
king and his father, as prefident of his council: therefore, his majeſty 
thought he could do no leſs than accumulate ſome honour on a perſon, 
* who had deſerved ſo well both of himſelf and the commonwealth. . . | 
In 1627, he became lord privy-ſeal, which he held during the remainder 
of his life. After he came into the houſe of peers, he feems to have been 
a favourite with no party; and yet to have been reſpected by all. His 
knowledge of the law qualified him for oppoſing the violent proceedings of 
the court, and his love for the conſtitution rendered him a faithful and a 
uſeful ſervant to his maſter, who always employed him in his moſt intereſt- 
ing affairs. In the ſecond year of that reign, he was one of the four lords, 
who, in the name of the houſe of peers, preſented a petition to the king, 
in which “ they humbly offered their loyal and faithful advice, to continue 
« the parliament, by which thoſe great and apparent dangers at home and 
« abroad, ſignified to them by his majeſty's command, might be prevented, 
« and his majeſty made happy in the duty and love of his people, which 
« they held the greateſt ſafety and treaſury of a king.” The parliament, 
however, was diffolved, through Buckingham's influence; and it is no ſmall 
proof of his lordſhip's virtue, that he withſtood that over-bearing miniſter, 
and of his abilities, that, at the ſame time, he maintained his own poſt, 
power, and credit, both with the king and people. Such is the character 
given him by the noble hiſtorian of the times, who, in other reſpects, ſeems 
to have been no friend to his perſon. © He was (ſays lord Clarendon) a wiſe 
« man, and of an excellent temper, of great induſtry and fagacity in buſi- 
« neſs, which he delighted in exceedingly, and preſerved ſo great a vigour 
« of mind, even to his death (when he was very near eighty years of age) 
« that ſome who had known him in his younger years, did believe him to 
have much quicker parts in his age than before. His honours had grown 
« faſter upon him than his fortunes, which made him too ſollicitous to 
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© advance the latter by all the ways which offered themſelves ; whereby he 
« expoſed himſelf to ſome inconvenience, and many reproaches ; and became 
« leſs capable of ſerving the public by his counſels and authority, which his 
% known wiſdom, long experience, and confeſſed gravity and ability, would: 
e have enabled him to have done, moſt men conſidering more the perſon 
« that ſpeaks, than the thing he ſays. And he was unhappily too 
e much uſed as a check upon the lord Coventry; and when that lord per- 
4 plexed their councils and deſigns with inconvenient objections in law, the 
% authority of the lord Mancheſter, who had trod the ſame paths, was ſtilL 
&* called upon; and he did too frequently gratify their unjuſtifiable deſigns, 
<« and pretences, a guilt and miſchief all men who are obnoxious, or Who 
« are thought to be ſo, are liable to, and cannot preſerve themſelves from. 
« But his virtues ſo far weighed down. his infirmities, that he maintained a 
good general reputation and credit with the whole nation and people; he 
e being always looked upon as full of integrity and zeal to the proteſtant 
« religion, as it was eſtabliſhed. by law, and of unqueſtionable loyalty, duty 
. and fidelity the king.“ 1 . 
Though hiſtorical reflections, are, in a great meaſure, foreign to this 
work, yet, I cannot help obſerving, that this character is not drawn by the 
noble hiſtorian, with his uſual preciſion and conſiſtency. The earl of Man- 
cheſter, before the time here ſpoken of, viz. 1642, may be well ſuppoſed from 
his private fortune, his great practice in the law, and the lucrative places he 
had held, to have raiſed a fortune ſufficient for a nobleman ; nor is there in 
any other hiſtorian, the ſmalleſt intimation of what. is here charged upon 
him, by the earl of Clarendon, who himſelf brings no inſtance to confirm 
what he advances. - Add to this, that the general. intimation is in reality 
deſtroyed and confuted, by the cloſe of the character; and, perhaps, his 
oppoſing ſometimes the lord Coventry, was the molt juſtifiable part of the 
earl of Mancheſter's conduct. As to the earl's too often gratifying the unjuſ- 
tifiable deſigns and pretences (of the oppoſition I ſuppoſe) nothing can be 
concluded from that, without knowing the particulars of the debates; nor 
is the carl to be blamed, if a. wrong uſe was made of his honeſt and conſti- 
tutional opinions. 5 . 

In the year 1640, this noble lord was left by Charles I. one of the regents 
during his abſence in Scotland; and, as lord Clarendon fays, «© he died in a 
* lucky time, in the beginning of the rebellion, when neither religion, 
„ loyalty, law or wiſdom could have provided for any man's ſecurity,” viz. 
November. the ſeventh, 1642, being buried at Kimbolton, where he lies 
under a fine monument. He was thrice married. His firſt was Catherine, 
daughter of fir William Spencer of Yarnton, in the county of Oxford, third 
fon of fir John Spencer, of Althorp, in the county of Northampton, 
(anceſtor to the preſent. duke of Marlborough.) His ſecond, was Anne. 
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daughter and heir to William Wincot, of Langham, in the county of Suf- 
folk, eſquire, widow of fir Edward Holiday, knight, alderman of London; 
but by her he had no iſſue. His third wife was Margaret, daughter of John 
Crouch, of Cornbury, in the county of. Hertford, eſquire, and widow of 
John Hare, eſquire, by whom he had iſſue, two ſons ; George, anceſtor to 
the preſent earl of Hallifax, and Sidney, who died unmarried. , Alſo a daugh- 
ter, Suſan, married to George, lord Chandois, His iflue by his firſt wife, 
was Edward, his ſucceſſor, of whom hereafter. Walter, who, after being 
bred at Sidney- college, Cambridge, travelled into France, where he unhap- 
pily was perverted to the communion of the church of Rome, and retired 
tor ſome time to a monaſtic life. So illuſtrious a convert from a family ſo 
noble and fo firmly proteſtant, attracted the attention of the French court 
ſo much, that the queen- mother, who then held the reins of government 
in France, firſt made him abbot of Nantveil, of the Benedictine order, in 
the dioceſe of Metz, and afterwards of St. Martin's, in the dioceſe of Roan. 
His converſion to popery is the more unaccountable, as he was a man of the 
ſtricteſt virtue, joined with the moſt upright intentions, and poſſeſſed of 
parts that could have raiſed his fortune under any government, proteſtant or 
popiſh. As a proof of his diſintereſtedneſs, when he himſelf was not. only 
a cabinet counſellor, but might have been firſt miniſter to the queen regent. 
of France, he recommended Mazarine to that high ſtation, for which rea- 
ſon that cardinal hated him and his friends ever after. Before the troubles 
of England broke out, he held a cloſe correſpondence with Charles I. and 
his queen. The latter had always been indulged in having an agent at the 
court of Rome; and I have ſeen many diſpatches, under both her and the 
king's hand, relating to his een and buſineſs. I cannot, however, 
omit ſaying, that Charles appears to have been acquainted with every parti- 
cular of this agency; but I never 'obſerved, either in his or the queen's 
diſpatches, the ſmalleſt intimation of any favour the Engliſh Roman catho- 
lics were to receive at home, or the leaſt encouragement for the pope to 
believe, that Charles had a favourable opinion of his ſpiritual capacity. On 
the contrary, he gives the agent repeated orders to diſclaim, and utterly diſ- 
courage all ſuch intentions and intimations. Notwithſtanding this, in one 
of his very ſecret diſpatches, he gives the agent inſtructions; but with ſtrict 
orders that his name ſhould not be made uſe of, to employ all his intereſt 
with the pope, for obtaining a cardinal's hat for mr. Montague. As this 
ſollicitation had no effect, the hat being otherwiſe diſpoſed of, we may eafily 
preſume, that the ſollicitation was ſecretly traverſed by Mazarine. When 
the firſt ſymptoms of the civil war broke out, in 1639, mr. Montague and 
fir Kenelm Digby were employed by her majeſty, to ſollicit the Engliſh Ro- 
man catholics to a liberal contribution in money, for enabling the king to 


repel the Scots. They Weed their commiſſion with great fidelity and 
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ſucceſs. After this, mr. Montague went to France, from whence returning 
with diſpatches of importance, he was apprehended at Rocheſter, and: 
_ underwent a long and ſevere confinement, notwithſtanding he was claimed 
by the French ambaſſador. He was releaſed in 1647 ; but, being afterwards 
reported by the council to be a dangerous perſon, it was voted in par- 
lament, that © he ſhould depart the nation within ten days, and not 
< return without leave of the houſe, on pain of death, and confiſcation of 
his eſtate.” Returning to France, the queen dowager of England made 
kim her lord-almoner ; and when ſhe had moſt inhumanly turned her third 
| fon, the duke of Glouceſter, out of her houſe, for refuſing to be a convert 
to popery, mr. Montague took him into his protection, and his royal high- 
neſs reſided with him, at his fine abbey of Pontoiſe, till the duke was ſent 
for by the king. It does not fall within my deſign to be more particular in 
the hiſtory of this noble eccleſiaſtic. He certainly ſerved the royal cauſe 
with great fidelity, in matters of the higheſt importance. All his revenues, 
which were confiderable, and all his intereſt, were devoted to that ſervice, 
and having had the happineſs to live to ſee the reſtoration, he died in 1669, 
and was buried in the church of the hoſpital of the incurables at Paris. 
He publiſhed ſome books, which do more honour to his ſincerity and piety, 
than to his judgment or learning. | 
The third ſon of the firſt earl of Mancheſter, was James Montague. He 
was the anceſtor of the Wiltſhire Montagues, and married Mary, the daughter 
of fir Robert Baynard, of Lackham, in Wiltſhire, by whom he had ſeven 
ſons, and one daughter. Henry Montague, maſter of St. Catherine's hoſ-_ 
pital, near the Tower, was the fourth fon, bat he died without iſſue. Y 
The earl, by his firſt marriage had two daughters ; Elizabeth, the eldeſt, 
was married to fir Lewis Manſel, of Margam, in the county of Glamor- 
gan, knight, and ſecondly to fir Edward Seabright, of Besford, in Worceſ- 
terſhire, baronet. The ſecond daughter, Lucy, was married to Hugh Hare, 
lord Colerain, of Longford, in the county of Wilts. „ 
Edward, the ſecond earl of Mancheſter, was educated at Cambridge, and 
after taking the degree of maſter of arts there, he went with many other 
Engliſh noblemen to wait upon the prince of Wales in Spain, and was 
made one of the knights of the Bath upon his coronation. He ſerved as 
one of the knights for Huntingdonſhire, in that king's firſt parliament, and 
in three other parliaments; but was, in his father's life-time, called up, by 
_ writ, to the houſe of peers, as baron of Kimbolton, though he is commonly 
known in hiſtory by the title of lord Mandeville. The general hiſtories of 
that time are full of the impolitic conduct of king Charles and his court, 
with regard to this noble lord, who was, in a manner, driven by their injuſ- 
tice and violence into the part he acted, in the unhappy diviſions of that 


 zeign. He was one of the popular lords, who, at York, addreſſed the king 
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to call a parliament, and was afterwards one of the commiſſioners in the 
treaty with the Scots, at 2 and London. The noble hiſtorian, ſays, 


«* that he, the earl of Bedford, and the lord viſcount Say, were at the bot- 
« tom of the defign to bring thoſe who had been concerned in arbitrary and 

e illegal meaſures to juſtice.” With regard to the lord Kimbolton, he adds 
(for no words are ſo good as his own) “ that to ſupport, and the better to 
« improve that popularity, he lived at a much higher rate than the natrow 
„exhibition, allowed him by his wary father, could juſtify,, making up the 
«reſt, by contracting a great debt, which long lay heavy upon him; by 
« which: generous way of living, and by his natural civility, good manners, 
* and good nature, which flowed towards all men, he was univerſally accep- 

& table and beloved; and no man more in the confidence of the diſcon- 


« tented and factious party than he, and none to whom the whole maſs of 


<« their deſigns, as well what remained in chaos, as what was formed, was 
« entirely communicated, and no man more conſulted with.” 

In another paſſage of the ſame noble author's hiſtory, His lordſhip is men- 
tioned as one of thoſe popular noblemen, who, much to the public joy, 


were ſworn privy-counſellors. This deſirable event did not, however, take 


place, till the neceſſity of the king's affairs obliged him to it; and he com- 
plied with it ſo imperfectly, and ſo ungracefully, that the lord Kimbolton 
and his friends, who were to have been employed in high places at court, 
never could thoroughly truſt his majeſty; and thus that excellent defign fell 
to the ground. The effects which this mutual diffidence produced, were 


fatal. The lord Kimbolton, in 1641, was one of the fixteen lords nomi- 


nated by the peers, to ſit as a committee twice a week, for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. The impolitic, and almoſt incredible meaſure, of impeaching his 
lordſhip, and the five commoners, was the conſequence of that ſhyneſs, which 
was ſtill kept up between the two parties in parliament. Charles, before 
the civil war broke out, was. betrayed by all his courtiers, except the duke 
of Richmond, and a few others, who had no, weight with the public. 
What followed, is thus related by the noble hiſtorian, who could not well be 
miſtaken in the facts he delivers : 85 1 
The purpoſe (ſays his lordſhip) of accuſing the members, was only 
conſulted between the king and lord Digby; yet it was generally 
believed, that the king's purpoſe of going to the houſe, was communi- 
cated to William Murray, of the bed-chamber, with whom lord Digby 
« had great friendſhip, and that it was diſcovered by him; and that lord, 
« who had promiſed the king to move the houſe for the commitment of 
e the lord Kimbolton, as ſoon as the attorney-general ſhould have accuſed 
« him (which, if he had done, would probably have raiſed a very hot diſ- 
pute in the houſe, where many would have joined with him) never ſpoke 
« the leaſt word; but, on the contrary, ſeemed the moſt ſurpriſed, and 
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t perplexed. with the attorney's impeachment ; and fitting, at that time, 
te next to lord Kimbolton, with whom he: pretended to live with much 
«« friendſhip, he whiſpered him in the ear, with ſome commotion (as he 
„ had a rare talent of diſſimulation) that the king was very miſchievouſly 

« adviſed, and that it ſhould go very hard, but he would know whence that 
council proceeded ;:in order to which, and to prevent farther miſchief, 
« he would go immediately to his majeſty ; and ſo went out of the houſe. 
« Whereas he was the only perſon who gave the counſel, named the perſon, 
and particularly the lord Kimbolton (againſt whom leſs could be ſaid, 
than againſt many others, and who was more generally beloved) and under- 
« took to prove, that the ſaid lord Kimboltan told the rabble, when they 
«« were about the parliament houſe, that they ſhould go to Whitehall. 
6 When he found the ill ſucceſs of the impeachment in both houſes, and 
« how unſatisfied all were with the proceeding, he adviſed the king, the 
„next morning, to go to Guildhall, and to inform the mayor and aldermen 
« of the grounds of his proceedings; and that people might not believe 
&« there was any dejection of mind, or ſorrow for what was done, the ſame 
« night, the ſame council cauſed a proclamation to be prepared for ſtopping 
«« the ports, that the accuſed perſons might not eſcape out of the kingdom; 
« and to forbid all perſons to receive and harbour them; when it was well 
« known they were all together in a houſe in the city, without any fear of 
« their ſecurity. And all this was done without the leaſt communication 
« with any body, but lord Digby, who adviſed it, and it is very true, was 
« ſo willing to take the utmoſt hazard upon himſelf, that he did offer the 
„king, when he knew in what houſe they were together, with a ſelect 
« company of gentlemen, who would accompany him, whereof fir Tho- 
« mas Lunsford was one, to ſeize upon them, and bring them away 
« alive, or leave them dead in the place; but the king liked not ſuch 
„ enterprizes.”. ; 1 | | £5 

The ſame noble hiſtorian afterwards ſays, „That if any thing had been to 
«© be doneof that kind, there ſhould have been a fitter choice of the perſons, 
«© there being many of the houſe of more miſchievous inclinations and deſigns 
"againſt the king's perſon and the government, and who were expoſed to 
« the public prejudice, than the lord Kimbolton was; who was a civil and 
« well-natured man, and had rather kept ill company, than drank deep of 
« that infection and poiſon, that had wrought upon many others.. 

As it is not my intention to recapitulate here any part of the well-known 
hiſtory of thoſe days, farther than as they relate to the perſon of: the lord 
Kimbolton, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that in the declaration preſented to the 
king, by both houſes of parhament, they very juſtly ſhewed their reſent- 
ment, at his majeſty's concealing the author of the falſe and malicious ſlan- 
ders againſt his lordſhip, who refuſed no trial or — that was 
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cConſiſtent with the privileges of parliament. The reſt of the declaration, 


which is very ſpirited, but not quite reſpectful to his majeſty,” contains 


nothing particular with regard to his lordſhip. It is more than probable, 
that the lord Kimbolton,. after the manner in which he had been pointed at; 
thought he had no ſafety, but by joining the parliament, and he accord- 
ingly commanded a. regiment on that fide, at the battle of Edge-hill. After 
the death of his father, becoming earl of Mancheſter, he and the earl of 
| Bolingbroke, with four commoners, acted as keepers of the great ſeal: 
Having great military, as well as civil, abilities, he, that year, commanded 
the aſſociated counties, which were Eſſex, Hertford, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Huntingdon, and Lincoln; and was impowered to pay his troops 
out of the ſequeſtered eſtates in the ſaid counties. He reduced the town of 
Lynn, in Norfolk; and, at Horn-caſtle, in Lincolnſhire, he defeated: the earl 
of Newcaſtle's army, of which he killed five hundred, took eight hundred 


_ priſoners, fiſteen hundred horſe, and thirty-five colours. At this time, prince 


Rupert, being conſidered as the braveſt and moſt fortunate of the royal gene- 
rals,. the earl of Mancheſter was appointed with four thouſand horſe, and 
five thouſand foot, to command againſt him ; and ſoon after he took the 
city of Lincoln by ſtorm, the particulars of which, are to be found in 
Ruſhworth's collections; and though not comparable to many modern ope- 
_ rations of war, it was for thoſe days, an exploit of great danger and diffi- 

culty, eſpecially as it is allowed, that the king's troops within the city made 
a gallant reſiſtance ; but they received quarter as ſoon as they called for it; 


a proof that his lordſhip did not carry on war with the ſame inhuman fero- 


city, as did Cromwell, whom his lordſhip had raiſed to the chief command 
under him, and who owed the firſt figure he made in war to his lordſhip's 
great diſcernment of his abilities in the field. After this, his lordſhip, not 
only met with the approbation of the two houſes of parliament, but obtained 
an ordinance for maintaining fourteen thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons; 
of the aſſociated counties, under his command. By this time, the Scotch 
army, and that under the lord Fairfax, had beſieged the city of Vork; and 
his lordſhip, after making a bridge of boats; near Gainſborough, for the 
conveniency of communication with their army, performed a moſt maſterly 
march, from Lincoln to Gainſborough, and from thence to the iſle of Ax- 
holm, and from thence to Thorn and Selby, and joined the camp of the 
beſiegers before Vork, on the third of June, 1644. This junction being 


formed, the earl found that the marquis of Newcaſtle had endeavoured to 
begin a negotiation with the lord Fairfax, and the earl of Leven, pretending. 
that they acted contrary to the rules of war, without declaring their inten- 


tions. As this was a ridiculous pretext, the two parliament-generals treated 
the meſſages of the marquis with ſome contempt ; and plainly told the mar- 
quis, that their intention was to reduce the city to the obedience of the 
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parliament; but that they could come to no parley without the concurrence 
of the earl of Mancheſter, who was joined with them in command. Upon 
this, the marquis, as ſoon as he underſtood of the earT's arrival in the cam 


of the beſiegers, ſent to' the earl the following letter, which, with his lord- ' 


thip's anſwer, I give to the reader, as matters rather of curioſity than 
information:: N e | | 
cc My Lord, 


” . L « 


«©. The incloſed is the effect of two letters I wrote yeſterday, one to the 


« earl of Leven, the other to lord Fairfax; and I had done the like to your 
e lordſhip then, if I had any aſſurance of your lordſhip's being in theſe 
parts in your own perſon ; but ſince I am now ſatisfied of your lordſhip's 
* being here, I have thought fit to preſent the ſame to your lordſhip's 
«. conſideration, with this deſire, that I may receive your lordſhip's reſolution 
« therein; and fo remain, 5 
« My lord, 
„ LFLour lordſhip's : 
* Moſt humble ſervant, 
„WILL. NEWCASTLE.” 


To which his lordſhip returned the following anſwer : 


« My lord, os | 2 
« By favour of his excellency the earl of Leven, and the lord Fairfax, I 
« was no ſtranger to your lordſhip's former letters; and your lordſhip hay- 
« ing now with civility, put me in a conjucture with them, I ſhall deſire 
« your lordſhip to believe, that my heart is the ſame with theirs, in this 
* buſineſs, and their expreſſions in their letter to your lordſhip are fully 
« owned by me as my ſenſe ; and therefore, if your lordſhip will pleaſe to 
-« read the firſt letter from the earl of Leven, and the lord Fairfax, you 
ſhall by that clearly ſee the reſolution of your lordſhip's 5 
Leaguer before Vork | ; | « Moſt humble ſervant, | 
a = « MANCHESTER.” 
June 9, 1044. e 
No treaty between the two parties taking place, and intelligence arriving, 
that prince Rupert was advancing with twenty thouſand men to raiſe the 


6 


* 


ſiege, the battle of Marſton-moor followed. Without entering into any of 


the various accounts of this battle, which proved ſo fatal to the royal cauſe, 
we ſhall juſt obſerve, that the victory the parliament's army obtained there, 
was entirely owing to the earl of Mancheſter's troops, who, under his lord- 
ſhip, were commanded by heutenant general Cromwell. Till the time this 
battle was fought, the king had made a wonderful ſtand againſt the parlia- 
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ment; and, upon the whole, he ſeemed to have the advantage. But the 
firſt fruit of this battle, was, the ſurrendering Vork up to the earl of Man- 


cheſter, and the other generals, on the fifteenth of July. After this, his 


lordſhip marched: ſouthward, with his diviſion, hy the way of Tadcaſter, 
Ferrybridge, and Pontefract, which the ſtate of affairs in the ſouth did not 
admit of his beſieging. He then, after reducing all the little gatriſons on 
his march, continued it, and was preſent at the battle of Newberry, where 
his troops had a great ſhare in the attack, and both fides claimed the victory ; 
but by the king's being afterwards able to relieve Dennington-caſftle, the 
advantage was thought to lie on his fide. The parliamentary. incendiaries, 
-whoſe: ultimate, but ſecret, - views, were, to bring the king to the block, 
threw the blame upon his lordſhip, who knowing Cromwell to have the 
chief hand in the charge againſt him, preſented: to the houſe of peers the 
following curious memorial, in his own vindication; © 


8 My lords, 2 , 8 : | 
«© The truſts with which the parliament of England have honoured me, 


0 


* are of ſo great concernment to the public, as I ſhould be failing in tage 


« "higheſt meaſure. to your lordſhips, and myſelf, as a ſervant employed by 
«© you, if I ſhould not be ſenſible of thoſe aſperſions which common fame 
«© brings to my ears, ſo as to endeavour to clear myſelf from that ignomi- 
« nious brand of unfaithfulneſs towards the parliament, who have thought 
« me worthy of their favour and their truſt. Therefore, I look upon this 
« command of your lordfhips, to give you an account of my late actions, 
* not only as an addition to your former favours, but as an advantage equi- 
% valent to my life; for which I humbly offer your lordſhips my acknow- 
4% ledgments as your ſervant.” ; | 


7 ” My lords, = OD 


I ſhall. not plead: my abilities to ſerve you; I ſhall only juſtify my inte- 


„ grity in your ſervice, which, if any ſhall contradict, if they be ſuch as 
« have either known me, or ſeen my actions, when they ſhall queſtion with 
«© their own hearts, I doubt not, but they will there find ſuch reſults, 
«© as will give them occaſion to aſk me pardon, for the injury they have 


o 


done me.“ „5 


« My lords, 5 3 . 
That which I hear gives the greateſt diſſatisfaction to the world in my 
4 particular, is the king's relieving Dennington-caſtle, . and the armies not 


« engaging with him : to this I ſhall make a profeſſion in general, that from 


< the time. I came to join with my lord-general's army, I never did any 
be thbig without joint conſent of thoſe that were beſt experienced and chiefeſt 
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commanders in all the armies,” and herein I ſhall appeal to thoſe who were 
ſent down from the committee of both kingdoms, whether upon all 


* debates, my expreſſions were not theſe: I cannot pretend to have any 


experience in this way, therefore, what you ſhall reſolve, I ſhall obſerve. 
And I am confident,. that both they and all the commanders of the army, 
will juſtify my practice made good my profeſſions.” | » 


% My lords, 1 12 771 S129 | 
« At our firſt. drawing up of our armies towards Newberry, when the 


king lay there ſecured in his quarters, it was reſolved, that our armies 
* ſhould be divided, that my lord-general's foot, and the city brigade, with 
* the moſt of all the horſe, ſhould march to the weſt ſide of Newberry, 


and that the foot, under my command, with ſome horſe; ſhould remain 
on the eaſt fide ; and that as ſoon as I ſhould ſee ſome warning- pieces, 
and ſee that they were engaged, that then I ſhould make my engagement 
for a diverſion. This command was obeyed by me, and it pleaſed God, 


through the valour of my lord-general's foot, and ſome horſe, we had a 


very happy ſucceſs of that ſervice z but here thoſe” horſe were, that 


| lieutenant general Cromwell commanded, I have as yet had no particu- 


lar account. After this (to omit our marching from Newberry towards 
Abingdon, and returns thither again, all which, was by the advice and 
conſent of the council of war) the king having gathered all his forces 
together, draws them down towards Wallingford, and our conſtant intel- 


ligence gave us, that he intended the relief of Dennington-caſtle ; where- 
fore, upon the Thurſday, my intelligence being confirmed, I ſent unto 


major general Skippon, to conſult what was fitteſt to be done. We both 
reſolved, that in regard all our horſe were quartered ſo far from us, it 


was neceſſary to call them to a rendezvous the next day, which he accord- 


ingly did. I ſent likewiſe unto lieutenant general Cromwell, to give the 


like orders to my horſe ; but he came unto me, and in a diſcontented 


manner expreſſed himſelf, aſking me, whether I intended to flea my 


horſe ? for, if I called them to a rendezvous, I might have their ſkins, but 
no ſervice from them. I told him, my opinion was, that it was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary; for, if it were not done, I doubted if we ſhould have 


them preſent when we had moſt uſe of them; yet he perſiſting in his 


diſlike of it, I told him he might do as he pleaſed. Upon the Friday, 


in the evening, we had certain notice, by a lieutenant that came from 
the enemy, that the king's whole army was within five or ſix miles: 


Hereupon, we preſently ſent to all the horſe, to be at a rendezvous upon 
Newberry Waſh, by fix o'clock in the morning, intending to draw out 
to fight with the king, in order to which, the ground was viewed by the 
chief field officers ; but on Saturday morning the king had gained his 
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paſſage to Dennington-caſtle, before any great body of our horſe came 
up; fo, as it was reſolved by all the officers in chief, that it was fitteſt for 
us to ſtand upon our defence, and to keep the town of Newberry. 
About two of the clock in the afternoon, the king charged us with horſe 
and foot, near to the works which we had made; but received a very happy 


repulſe by our foot. As yet there were only ſome of my lord-general's 
horſe, and ſome of fir William Waller's, came on that ſide the river that 
the enemy was. Lieutenant general Cromwell had not brought 'over any 
horſe, notwithſtanding I deſired him, that all of them might be brought 
over on that fide of the river, where the preſent ſervice was. After ſome 


few hours that the enemy had ſtood facing us, and that the evening drew 
* nigh, the enemy, through the favour of the duſkiſbneſs of the evening, 
made his retreat ; and, about this time, my horſe were coming into the 


field, whereupon, we all agreed, that the horſe ſhould keep the field that 


night, and the foot to make good their poſts, as they had maintained them 
the day before, intending to draw out the next morning, to attempt 


ſomething upon the enemy. In the night, we heard that the enemy 
was marched away, whereupon, order was given by a general conſent, 
that the horſe ſhould follow, by break of day ; but, in the morning, 
certain intelligence was brought us, that the enemy's whole army was 


in a body within three miles of us; whereupon, divers of us went to 
£ ſee whether it were true. And, after we had rode about a mile, to the 
* top of a hill, we ſaw the enemy's whole army, marching in an orderly 
retreat. This gave occaſion to us all to conſider, what was fitteſt to be 


done, and. moſt of the commanders in the army were called together, 
and there, by a general conſent, it was agreed, that it was not ſafe to engage 


againſt the king, at that preſent. Many arguments were given; fir Arthur 


Haſelrigg uſed ſome expreſſions to this effect: That we run a greater 
hazard than the king did ; for, if we beat him, his army would not be 
ruined ; but he being king ſtill, and retreating to his garriſons, he would 
recruit his army, it being now. the winter ſeaſon ; but, if he had the 


better of us, our whole forces would be ruined, and the kingdom in 


extreme hazard, having no conſiderable reſerye on this fide Newcaſtle, fo 


that the enemy might, without any oppoſition, march up to the very 


23 


walls of London.” And, after {ome others had delivered their opinions 
againſt fighting, this opinion of Gr Arthur Haſelrigg's was ſeconded by 
me, and there was not one preſent who delivered his opinion for 
fighting with the king, at that time, and I conceive it was as far from 
our intentions (as it was impertinent for the preſent purpoſe) to urge 
any of theſe arguments as to the final reſult of the war. In the 
active and ſpeedy proſecution whereof, as I have often, ſo I ſhall ſtill be 
willing, on all occaſions, to hazard, not only myſelf, but all that is dear 
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unto me. But it was urged as not expedient to fight at that time, con- 
ſidering our preſent poſture ; and by a general conſent, it was thought fit 
to march back to Newberry. When we had been ſome days at New- 
berry, we heard that the king intended to ſend a ſtrong party to relieve 


Baſing ; therefore the council of war reſolved, that the beſt way to pre- 
vent any ſuch deſign, was to order all the horſe of the armies to keep 


guards there by turns; and though, when the third night came, that my 


horſe were to keep the guard, lieutenant general Cromwell expreſſed an 
unwillingneſs to have my horſe go to the guards; yet I commanded that 
there ſhould be no delay in it; and accordingly it was done. As for the 


ſeveral motions of the armies, and the drawing.into thoſe quarters where 


they now are, it was ordered by the general vote of the council of war, 
not one diſſenting. And I think I may with confidence affirm, that there 
was ſuch an unanimity amongſt us, as none acted any thing which was of 
public concerment apart from the reſt. As to that which may relate to 
me, -I am fully perſuaded, that the commanders in-chief will give me this 
teſtimony, that I never concluded any thing without their advice; and I 
muſt acknowledge, that lieutenant general Cromwell was ſenſible of a 
contradiction in this particular, as when there was but an information of 
ſuch a report caſt out at London, that I had acted without the advice 
of the council of war, he profeſſed that he was a villain and a liar, that 
ſhould affirm any ſuch thing. That which I did without conſulting with 
the commanders of the other armies, was only ſuch things as had a ſpe- 
cial reſpect to my own forces, to keep them from mutinous actions, that 
they might be ready to commit in regard of their great neceſſities and 
ſufferings, and of ſeveral intimations that were given them, that I was 
the only cauſe of keeping them there, and that lieutenant general Crom- 
well was willing and defirous to have them return to their aſſociation. 
In this, I confeſs I acted by my own power, to cauſe them to give obe- 


dience to that which I had received orders for from the committee of 


both kingdoms, though I ſhall ever ſhew as much readineſs to ſerve for 
the ſecurity of the aſſociation, that have honoured me with their favour, 
as any other ſhall do. | 


„ My lords, | 


J hear further of a diſſatisfaction which is of an older date, ever ſince 


my being at Lincoln, that when I received command from the committee 
of both kingdoms to march into the weſt, my backwardneſs was ſuch, 
as I gave ſharp reproofs to thoſe who mentioned it to me. I cannot but 
wonder at ſuch a calumny. Lieutenant ggneral Cromwell can witneſs for 
me, that as ſoon as I received the letters from the committee, I conſulted 
TY — —— a — — l h 
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« with him, and gave him orders that twenty troops of horſe ſhould be got 
4 ready, and that he ſhould 80 with them before Mme, and I would follow 
« with the reſt of the horſe and all the foot, with what poſſible ſpeed 1 
% could. It is true, that lieutenant general Cromwell made ſome difficul- 
« ties in regard of the neceſſities that his regiment of horſe were in, which, 
I told him, I would endeavour to ſupply at Huntingdon, and that I would 
« ſend to London, to make proviſion of boats, and other things which 
% he wanted, and ſend them to meet him at Reading; and I made good my 
«« promiſe, as many can bear me witneſs. Certainly, not only my relation 
« to my lord general, to whom I owe both honour and ſervice, but the 
« public intereſt, might juſtly challenge from me a ready obedience to this 
* ſervice. mY . EX, 8 W 


« Some diſcontents which then brake forth in my army, was the cauſe of 
* retarding that ſervice. What thoſe difcontents were, and the grounds of 
them, I dare not ſo far digreſs, without your command, as to offer them 
4 unto your lordſhips. 3 5 
„J ſhall only aſk your lordſhips pardon for the trouble I have given 
<« you, and ſhall beſeech your lordſhips to look upon me as one, who, 
* though I cannot ſerve you with abilities equal to others, yet, in my 
« faithfulneſs to the cauſe, in my endeavours for the happineſs of the par- 
„ lament and kingdom, and in my care of your lordſhips honours, ſhalk 
give place to none.” | | 


The publication of this narrative, drew from lieutenant general Crom 
well a charge againſt the earl of Mancheſter, which does the greateſt 
honour to his lordſhip's wiſdom and moderation. He alledged, that 
. the ſaid earl hath always been indiſpoſed and backward to engagements, 
4 and againſt ending of the war by the ſword, and for ſuch a peace to 
<« which a victory would be a diſadvantage; and hath declared this by prin- 
„ ciples expreſs to that purpoſe, and a continued ſeries of carriage and 
« actions anſwerable. And ſince the taking of York (as if the parhament 
« had now adyantage full enough) he hath declined whatever tended to 
« further advantage upon the enemy, neglected and ſtudiouſly ſhifted off 
« opportunities to that purpoſe (as if he thought the king too low, and the 
« parhament too high) eſpecially at Dennington-caſtle. That he hath 
« drawn the army unto, and detained them in ſuch a poſture, as to give: 
c the enemy freſh advantages, and this before his conjunctions with the 
'4 other armies, by his own abſolute will, againſt or without his council of 
« war, againſt many. commands. from the committee of kingdoms, and with, 
« contempt and villifying thoſe commands. And ſince the conjunction, 
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« fometimes againſt the councils of war, and ſometimes perſuading and 
«« deluding the council to neglect one opportunity with pretence of another, 
and that again of à third, and at laſt by perſuading that it was not fit to 
* 5 | 
The noble hiſtorian confirms this charge by ſome additional ones of the 
ſame nature, and indeed it appears very plain, that his lordſhip was againſt 
carrying matters ſo far as the lieutenant general had fecfetly reſolved to do. 
The earl began plainly to ſee, that the views of the parliament, and that of the 
army, would ſoon become oppoſite to each other; and he remonſtratedin private 
to Cromwell upon the conſequences, if the parliament ſhould not approve of 
the army's proceedings; upon which Cromwell replied, * My lord, if you 
* will ſtick firm to honeſt men, you ſhall find yourſelf in the head of an 
« army that ſhall give the law to king and pafliament.” This profligate 
declaration ſtruck the earl of Mancheſter with horror, and he and his friends 
were reſolved, if poſſible, to come at the bottom of Cromwell's defigns, by 
a ſtrict parliamentary enquiry. But Cromwell, and his affociates in the 
parliament and army, durſt not as yet truſt the latter; ſo that, according to 
the noble hiſtorian, they choſe to drop the advantages they had obtained 
againſt Mancheſter, rather than ſuch an enquiry ſhould be entered into. 
They were much troubled (fays he) to find their beloved earl of Man- 
« cheſter, upon whom they depended as a faſt friend, by whom they might 
« infenfibly have diveſted the earl of Eſſex of all inconvenient authority in 
e the army, appear as unapplicable to their purpoſes as the other; whereby 
«© he was at laſt removed from all truſt, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he 
« was not wicked enough. Of the whole cabal, he was in a thoufand 
« reſpects moſt unfit for the company he kept. He was of a gentle and 
«« generous nature, civilly bred ; had reverence and affection for the perſon 
« of the king, upon whom he had attended in Spain; loved his country 
« with too unſkilfal a tenderneſs; and was of ſo excellent a temper and 
« diſpoſition, that the barbarous times, and the rough parts he was forced to 
act in them, did not wipe out, or much deface, thoſe marks: inſomuch as 
« he was never guilty of any rudeneſs towards thoſe he was obliged to oppreſs, 
« but performed always as good offices towards his old friends, and all other 
« perſons, as the iniquity of the time, and the nature of the employment he 
„ was in, would permit him to do; which kind of humanity could be im- 
* puted to very few. His ſecond marriage with the daughter of the earl of 
« Warwick, and the very narrow maintenance he received from his father, 
«© which would in no degree defray the expences of a court, forced him to 
* retire to a country life, and totally to abandon the court and London, 
1% whither he came very ſeldom in many years. In this retirement, the 
4 diſcountenance his. father underwent at court, the e of that 
| 2 
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„ family into which he was married, the bewitching popularity that flowed 
s in upon him, and the irregular proceedings of the court, made him believe 
* the court was inclined to 1155 and even deſtroy, the country; and from 
ſome particular inſtances to draw general and dangerous conſequences. 
„They who had always been enemies to the church, prevailed with him 
to leſſen his reſpect for it, and ſome ſteps taken by the clergy, induced 
him to think the church had great errors, which were neceſſary to be 
« reformet. . 1 I 95 
« At the ſame time, the court as unſkilfully drove him to violent meaſures, 
by accuſing him of high treaſon. Not a man was courted with more 
application by -perſons of all conditions and qualities, and his perſon was 
not leſs acceptable to thoſe of ſteady and uncorrupted principles, than to 
thoſe of different thinking, and his character gave reputation to the par 
« he joined. Lord Clarendon gives the following teſtimony of the earl of 
Mancheſter's candour. © It was (ſays he) ſome evidence that Gqd Almighty 
„ ſaw his heart was not ſo malicious as the reſt, that he preſerved him to the 
end of the confuſion, when he appeared as glad of the king's reſtoration, 
and had heartily wiſhed. it long before; and very few who had a hand in 
the contrivance of the rebellion, gave ſo manifeſt tokens of repentance as 
« he did; and having for many years undergone the jealouſy. and hatred of 
* Cromwell, as one who abominated the murther of the king, and all the 
_ «©. barbarous proceedings againſt the lives of men. in cold blood; the king, 


e upon his return, received him into grace and favour, which he never. after 
0; forfeited by any undutiful behaviour.“ | | 
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The hiſtory of this earl is to be found in that of the public tranſactions of 
this time. Though he fat as ſpeaker of the houſe of peers, and was propoſed 
by them, in the propoſitions they made to his majeſty for a peace, to be made 
a marquis; yet the king knew he was ſincerely averſe to the ſteps that 
brought on the fatal cataſtrophe of his own murder, and. the nation's 
ruin. He was one of the perſons with whom his majeſty conſented to truſt 
the power of .the militia for a certain time; and though he was a firm and 
ſincere advocate with the parliament for a peace with the king, yet after he 
reſigned his commiſſion as general under them, they appointed a committee 

to conſider of gratifying him, the earl of Eſſex, and the earl of Denbigh, 
for their faithful ſervices, and hazarding their lives and fortunes for the 
ublic. | 2 . | 

F After the murder of the king, the earl of Mancheſter never. fat in par- 
liament; and it is to the honour of his memory, that Cromwell hated him 
more than he did any man in England, and even procured him to be turned 
out of the chancellorſhip of Oxford, that he might be ſucceeded by one of 
his own creatures, St. John, chief juſtice of the common pleas. During 
the time of the uſurpation, his lordſhip lived retired, but was often conſulted, 
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about the means of bringing about the reſtoration, in which he was a great and 
a happy inſtrument. Upon the meeting of the parliament, that called home 
the king, he was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of peers, and it was thought 
that it was principally owing to him, in a meeting at Northumberland-houſe; 
that general Monk was determined openly to eſpouſe the king's return. 
While. he was ſpeaker of the houſe of peers, he was declared to be firſt lord 
commiſſioner of the great. feal of England, May the fifth, 1660, and upon 
the king's return, he was deputed by that illuſtrious body to make their com- 
pliments to his majeſty, which he did at the banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, 
in the following remarkable ſpeech, which is no mean evidence of his lord- 
ſhip's eloquence : ** That this day may prove happy to your majeſty, is the 
| ©. hope, the expectation, and the earneſt deſire of my lords the peers, whoſe 
« commands are upon me to make this humble tender to your majeſty, of 
4 their loyal joy, for your majeſty's ſafe return to your native kingdom, and 
« for this happy reſtoration of your majeſty to your crown and dignity, after 
„ ſo long and ſo ſevere a ſuppreſſion of your juſt right and title. | 

I ſhall not reflect upon your majeſty's ſufferings, which have been your 
people's miſeries ; yet I cannot omit to ſay, that as the nation in general, 
e ſo the peers, with a more perſonal and particular ſenſe, have felt the ſtroke 
that cut the gordian-knot which faſtened your majeſty to your kingdom, 

« and your kingdom to your majeſty. 1 
„For ſince thoſe ſtrange and various fluctuations and diſcompoſures in 
« government, ſince thoſe horrid and unparalleled violations of all order 
« and juſtice, ſtrangers have ruled over us, even with a rod of iron: but 
«© now with ſatisfaction of heart we own and ſee your majeſty, our native 
« king, and ſon: of the wiſe, a ſon of the antient kings, whoſe hand holds: 
« forth a golden. ſcepter. 

« Great king! give me leave to ſpeak. the confidence, as well as the. 
4 deſires, of the peers of England: be you the powerful defender of the 
* true proteſtant faith; the juſt aſſertor and maintainer of the laws and 
« liberties of your ſubjects : ſo ſhall judgment run down like a river, and; 
« juſtice like a mighty ſtream; and God, the God of your mercy, who. 
_ « hath fo miraculouſly preſerved. you, will eſtabliſh your throne in righte- 
« ouſneſs and in peace. 

« Dread ſovereign l. I offer no flattering titles, but ſpeak the words of 
truth; you are the deſire of three kingdoms, the ſtrength and the ſtay 
« of the tribes of the people; for the moderating of extremities, the recon- 
e ciling of differences, the. ſatisfying. of all intereſts, and for the reſtoring: 
of the collapſed honour of theſe nations. Their eyes are toward your 
& majeſty ; their tongues, with loud acclamations of joy, ſpeak the thoughts; 
and loyal intentions of their hearts; their hands are lifted up to heaven. 
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re n — and praiſes; and what oral triumph can equal this your r 
cc and 

= 12 may your majeſty live and reign... a ſupport to your friends, 2 
terror to your enemies, an honour to your nation, and an example to 
« kings, of piety, juſtice, prudence, and power ; that this prophetic expreſ- 
„ fjon may be verified in your majeſty, king Charles the ſecond ſhall - 
greater than ever was the greateſt of that name. 


To which his majeſty returned the following anſwer : 


« My lord, 

„„ Tam 10 diſordered by my journey, and with the 121 ſtill founding in 

„ my ears (which J confeſs was pleaſing to me, becaule it expreſſed the 
« affections of my people) as I am unfit at the preſent to make ſuch a reply 
as I defire; yet thus much I ſhall fay unto you, that I take no greater 
« ſatisfaction to myſelf, in this my change, than that I find my heart really 
« ſet to endeavour by all means for the reſtoring of this nation ta their 
<< freedom and happineſs. And I hope, by the advice of my parliament, to 
“effect it. Of this alfo you may be — that next to the honour of 
« God, from whom principally I ſhall ever . own. this. reſtoration of my 
«© crown, I ſhall ſtudy the welfare of my people; and ſhall not only be a 
ce a true defender of the faith, but a Juſt aſſertor of the laws and liberties 
mM of my ſubjects.” 


The above ſpeech obtained to his lordſhip the thanks of the 1 of 
peers, and his majeſty, upon his a. ordered him. to be ſworn of 
his privy-council and his bed-chamber ; and, as a mark of the great perſonal 
confidence he had in him, he not only made him chamberlain of his hou- 
ſhould, but, on the firſt of April, 1661, he was, at a chapter held at White- 
ball, elected a knight companion of the maſt noble order of the Garter. 
When Charles II. was crowned, his lordſhip bore the ſword of ſtate before 
him, and was one of the commiſſioners. for bringing together the knights 
of the Bath to be made on that occaſion. July the fixteenth, 1660, he 
was appointed cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Northampton, and about 
the ſame time, with Edward, earl of Sandwich, he was conſtituted lord 
lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Huntingdon. When the 
Dutch war, in 1664, broke out, he was in ſo high credit with the city 
of London, that he obtained a loan from thence of one hundred thouſand 
pounds to his: majeſty, upon a ſpeech he delivered at Guildhall, which, 
together with a loan of the like kind, advanced before, procured the fol- 
lowing reſolution, which was communicated by his lordſhip to the lord: 
mayor, aldermen and common=-council of London, viz. That the thanks 
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« of both houſes of parliament be given unto the city of London for their 
e forwardneſs in aſſiſting his majeſty, and in particular by furniſhing him 
with ſeveral great ſums of money, toward his preparations for the honour, 
&« ſafety and trade of the nation.” In 1665, when the plague raged at 
London, he and the earl of Clarendon were ſent to Oxford, there to provide 
longings for the king during the winter, and, in the preſence of the chan- 
cellor, vice-chancellor, and maſters, after an eloquent oration had been 
made by the orator of the univerſity, he was there incorporated maſter of 
arts. He died ſuddenly of the cholic, having been abroad the day before, 
the fifth of May, 1671, and the inſcription upon his coffin at Kimbolton, 
| Where he was buried, is as follows: 

« Depoſitum- nobiliſſimi et illuſtriſſimi Domini Domini Edwardi comitis 
« Mancheſtriz, vice comitis Mandeville, baronis de Kimbolton, hoſpitii 
« domini regis camerarii, univerſitatis Cantabrigiæ Cancellarii Carolo II. 
regi auguſtiſſimo a ſecretioribus confiliis nobiliſſimique ordinis Garterii 
« equitis, qui apud Whitehall piſſiméè in domino obdormivit V. die Mail, 
« anno a Chriſto nato MDCLXXI. Etatis ſuæ LXI X.“ 

His lordſhip was five times married. His firſt wife was Suſanna, daughter 
of John Hill, of Homley, in Warwickſhire, eſquire, by whom he had no 
iſſue. Secondly, Anne, daughter of Robert Rich, earl of Warwick, by 
whom he had iſſue, Robert, his ſon and heir, as alſo two daughters, Frances, 
married to Henry, ſon and heir to doctor Robert Saunderſon, biſhop, and 
Anne, to Robert Rich, ear} of Holland and Warwick. His third was 
Eſſex, daughter of ſir Thomas Cheek, of Pirgo, in the county of Eſſex, 
knight, and widow of ſir Robert Bevil, of Cheſterton, in the county of 
Huntingdon, knight of the Bath. A monument is erected to her memory 
in the chancel of Kimbolton church, in Huntingdonſhire, with an inſcrip- 
tion, which J ſhall give the reader becauſe of its beautiful ſimplicity. 

In memorie of Eſſex, counteſſe of Mancheſter, daughter to fir Thomas 
« Cheeke, and wife to Edward, earl of Mancheſter. She died the twenty- 
« eighth of September, ann. Dom. 1658, and left eight children, fix ſons, 
« and two daughters, ſeven of them ſhe nurſed with her own breſts. Her 
4 children ſhall riſe up and call her bleſſed, the heart of her huſband ſafely 
« truſted in her: ſhe did him good and no evil all the days of her life, 
6 therefore he prayſes her and her own workes prayſe her in the grave, 
« Proverbs 31. 

Buy this lady he had fix Fn Edward, Henry, Charles, Thomas, Sidney, 
and George; as alſo two daughters, Eſſex, married to Henry Ingram, lord: 
viſcount Irwin, anceſtor to the lord viſcount Irwin, and Lucy. His fourth 
wife was Eleanor, daughter to fir Richard Wortley of Wortley, in the 
county of York, knight and baronet, and widow of fir Henry Lee, of Qua- 
rendon, in the county of Bucks, knight and baronet. And his fifth, the 
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lady Margaret, daughter to Francis Ruſſel, earl of Bedford, widow of James 
Hay, earl of Carliſle; as alſo of Robert Rich, earl of Warwick; but by 
neither of them had any ifſue. | We os FSR. dt, 

The eldeſt ſon, Robert, was born in 1634, at Mancheſter houſe, which 
overlooked the Thames, near Channel-row, Weſtminſter. In the parlia- 
ment that reſtored the king, he ſat as member for Huntingdonſhire, and 
was one of the ſix lords, members of the houſe of commons, deputed by 
them to repair to the Hague, and to invite his majeſty to return, and 
take the government of the kingdom into his hands. When Charles II. 
was crowned, he was one of the four lords who bore up his train; and, in 
the parliament which met the eighth of May, 1661, he was again returned 
one of the knights for the county of Huntingdon. On the fourth of 
February, 1672, he took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, as earl of Man- 
cheſter, and was of his majeſty's bed-chamber, but died at Montpelier, on 
the fourteenth of March, 1682, and was buried by his father at Kim- 
bolton. He married Anne, daughter of fir Chriſtopher Yelverton, of 
Eaſton-Manduit, in Northamptonſhire, . baronet (grandfather of Henry 
Yelverton, lord viſcount Longueville, father of Talbot, lord viſcount Lon- 
gueville, and earl of Suſſex) by whom he had five ſons, and four daugh- 
ters. Firſt, Edward. Second, Henry, who died infants. Third, Charles, 
who ſucceeded to the honours and eſtate. Fourth, Robert, who was 
elected one of the knights for Huntingdonſhire, to the two firſt parlia- 
ments called in the reign of king William and queen Mary, and died un- 
married in the year 1693. Fifth, Heneage, who was alſo returned for the 
county of Huntingdon, to the parliament ſummoned to meet at Weſtmin- 
ſter, on the twenty-ſecond of November, 1695 ; and, on the death of fir 
Francis Lawley, in the year 1696, ſucceeded him as maſter of the jewel 
office, but accompanying his brother, the earl of Mancheſter, in his em- 
baſſy to the republic of Venice, died there in 1698. Lady Ann, eldeſt 
daughter, was married to James Howard, earl of Suffolk. Lady Elizabeth, 
ſecond daughter, was married to fir James Montague, lord chief baron of 
the exchequer. Lady Catharine, third daughter, married to Samuel Edwin, 
of Lanvihangel, in the county of Glamorgan, eſquire, ſon and heir of fir 
Humphry Edwin, lord mayor of London. Lady Eleanor, youngeſt daughter, 
died unmarried on the third of July, 1695. 5 

The abovementioned Charles, earl of Mancheſter, was educated at the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and finiſhing the tour of his travels, he ſerved as 
carver to her majeſty at the coronation of James II. and his queen, April 
the twenty-third, 168 5. On the twenty-firſt of May, the firſt year of the 
ſame reign, he took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, in conſequence of his 
majeſty's writ of ſummons of the fourteenth of the preceding February. 
The meaſures of that reign were by no means agreeable to his lordſhip, and 
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therefore he abſented himſelf from court, but was, one of the noblemen 
"who did ſo much ſervice to the cauſe of freedom, by appearing perſonally in 
the court of king's-bench, when the ſeven biſhops were tried. When it 

was apparent that the national liberties could only be faved by a foreign 
interpoſition, his lordſhip went abroad, and conſulted with the prince of 
Orange, at Dieren, concerning the means of effecting the revolution, which 
afterwards ſo happily took place. When that deſirable event happened, his 
lordſhip raiſed. a body of horſe in the county of Huntingdon, by which he 
ſecured it in the prince of Orange's intereſt ; and he was one of the peers, 
who, upon the abdication of king James, voted the throne to be vacant, 
and that it ſhould be ſupplied with the prince and princeſs of Orange, at 
whoſe coronation, the eleventh of April, 1698, he bore the ſtaff of St. Ed- 
ward. In 1690, he attended king William at the battle of the Boyne, and 
after ſerving at the ſiege of Limerick, he returned with his majeſty in 
September the ſame year. On the twenty-third of March, 1692-3, he was 
appointed captain of the yeomen of the guards, and being by a polite edu- 
cation, and ſtrong natural parts, qualified to. ſhine in the higheſt ſphere of 
politics, he was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the republic of Venice. 
About the end of September, he ſet out upon his embaſly, and travelling 
by the way of Holland, through Augſbourg, Frankfort, and Nuremberg, 
he arrived at Venice in the following December, 1697. He made a public 
entry on the February following, and having finiſhed his buſineſs, which 
was of no great importance, on the twenty-ſecond of March, 1698, he had 
his audience of leave of the ſenate, and upon his return, he was by king 
William admitted into his privy- council, the ninth of June, 1698. Next 
year, in May, he was nominated ambaſſador extraordinary to the French 
court, where he continued during a tickliſh and a dangerous period. While 
the partition treaty was negotiating, mr. Prior, the famous poet, was his 
ſecretary; and, upon the earl's having an audience of the French king, at 
Verſailles, November the fifteenth, 1699, Prior immediately ſet out with 
an account of the audience, in which the earl of Mancheſter did not under- 
take fo heartily as the French court expected, with regard to the affair of 
the partition. The following letter from him to the earl of Jerſey will 
give the reader an idea of his negotiation. L 8 


| | Paris, November 21, 1699. 
„The fame day mr. Prior left this place, I went to Verſailles, and had 
« my audiences, where paſſed what is uſual on ſuch occaſions. The king 
% expreſſed himſelf in very obliging terms, mentioning the great deſire he 
« had to continue the good correſpondence; that was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
and that he did again repeat to me what he had formerly aſſured me of, 
Vor. II. — | 
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&c. I made monſieur de Torcy a viſit, where I took occaſion to diſcourſe 
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of what had paſſed in my private audience, I knew he expected it, and 
was alſo willing to find out his ſenſe of the matter. He ſaid that the 
king had acquainted him with it; that I had fully explained the whole 
proceeding to his majeſty; that monſieur de Tallard was to ſet out on 
Monday next. He did ſtill ſeem to inſiſt on the great credit our king. 
had with the States, and laughing, ſaid, he wondered I ſhould leſſen it. 
I told him, I did own the States had always ſhewn a great regard to every 


thing that was propoſed by his majeſty ; that the aſſurances I had given 


this king, were, that he had recommended it, and would continue to do 
it, ſo that nothing would be wanting on his part; that though there were 
great hopes of a good concluſion, yet, till it was agreed to by the States, 


it was more than could be ſaid, that they would certainly do it. On the 


whole, I find the court impatient till it is done, by ſaying, no time was 
to be loſt; that the king of Spain's life was very uncertain; that, by the 
laſt account they had, he was ill again. I waited on monſieur de Tallard 
this morning, and his diſcourſe was much the ſame. He gave me to 
underſtand, that though monſieur de Bonrepos would ſeem to be con- 
cerned in this affair, he was not; that he hoped to find all things ready 
at his return into England, which would be on Saturday next; that he 
had all the duty imaginable for the king; that his intentions were, and 
always would be, te endeavour to continue a good underſtanding between 


our maſters. To which, I replied, as was proper on ſuch an occaſion, 


I hope monſieur de Tallard will be fo juſt, as to give it the ſame turn in 
England as he does here.” is ous 


In another diſpatch, upon the ſame ſubje&, from his lordſhip to the lord 


chancellor Sommers, dated December the eighth, 1699, when the States- 


General ſtill continued averſe to the partition-treaty, he makes uſe of the 


following remarkable expreſſions: The houſe of Auſtria will never agree 
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to any thing till it is too late. Beſides, they think our intereſt is ſo much 
concerned, that we ſhall at all times procure them ſome conditions; and, 
on the other ſide, the fear they have of diſobliging Spain, makes them fo 
very cautious, as not to come into any propoſal whatever. I muſt con- 
feſs I am impatient to ſee the concluſion of this matter. For, in caſe it 
has not the effect we always propoſed, I ſhall be forry it has gone ſo far; 
and I know this court will be much diſſatisfied with us, and may be with 


ſome reaſon. All I have acted in it has ſucceeded as was deſired.” 


By a diſpatch of the thirty-firſt of the ſame month, it appears, as if king 


William had engaged a little too far for the Dutch in the affair of the par- 
tition. For his lordſhip writes in this manner to the earl of Jerſey, then 
ſecretary of ſtate: I never ſee monſieur de Torcy, but he ſpeaks to me of 
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the great affair. On Tueſday laſt I was there ; I found him appearing 


a little concerned. He faid that matters were ſtill under ſuch uncer- 
tainties, that they could not tell what to depend on; that he did not 


find that this affair was any way advanced; that the king of Spain had 


been indifpoſed again, fince his return to Madrid, and might die of a 
ſudden, which probably would produce a new war in Europe, in caſe 
thoſe meaſures, that were propoſed, were not firſt agreed to. I could give 
him no other anſwer, than that I believed he was ſatisfied nothing would 


be wanting on the king my maſter's part; and that I believed monſieur 


de Tallard was acquainted with what paſſed. He ſaid he believed not, 
for that he had aſked an audience of the king, but could not have it, by 
reaſon the king was to go to Hampton-court, and that, at that time, there 
arrived three poſts from Holland. I told him, that I did not doubt but 
monſieur de Tallard had told him how eaſy of acceſs the king was; that 
I had ſeen him ſpeak to the king about buſineſs, even without ſo much 
as aſking an audience, or acquainting the ſecretary of ſtate with it. I 
ſaid, as for myſelf, that I thought, if monſieur de Tallard had not left 
Holland ſo ſoon, it might have facilitated this affair. To which monſieur 
de Torcy anſwered, that they had nothing to do with the States, having 


only treated with the king of England; that monſieur de Bonrepos was 


come to Paris, ſo that they had no ambaſſador there; ſeeming to inſiſt 
very much on this point, that it was not in the leaſt their buſineſs ; that 


ſeveral months were paſſed fince the time they had reaſon to believe this 


matter would have been finiſhed, &c. I cannot tell but he expected 
ſome light from me; or it may be monſieur de Talard is uneaſy, and has 
made him fo. I found by monſieur de Tallard, the night before he went 


from hence, that he thought, by Chriſtmas, this matter would certainly be 


ended. He faid, in caſe it had got a good concluſion, he ſhould be ver 

glad to ſtay in England ; if not, he hoped he ſhould be recalled, and ſome 
other ſhould be ſent. It may be that this court was of the ſame opinion, 
and that finding the contrary, it makes them doubtful of what the ſucceſs 


will be. Monſieur de Torcy nevertheleſs did not ſeem to make any 


doubt; he only ſaid, that in caſes of this nature, time was not to be loſt.” 
On the nineteenth of May, 1700, the earl of Mancheſter wrote the fol- 


lowing curious letter to the earl of Jerſey, upon the fame ſubject, which I 
ſhall give my readers at length, becauſe it 1s not only a proof his lordſhip's 


* 


66 


great abilities as a ſtateſman, but contains many important particulars of the 
hiſtory of Europe at that time, not to be found in the common tranſactions 


of thoſe days: 


. | « Paris, May 19, 1700. 
« Yeſterday monſieur de Torcy acquainted the emperor's miniſter of the 
whole affair. He ſeemed mightily ſurpriſed, and complained much of 
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the proceedings of our king, taking notice of the many engagements that 
have been made between his maſter and him. To which monſieur de 
Torcy anſwered, that he thought he had no reaſon to complain, after 
what had paſſed on that ſubject at Vienna, and that the emperor had been 
informed of every thing that was now agreed to; that this matter was' 
not of a new nature, for that there had been a ſecret treaty between the 
emperor and France, concerning the ſucceſſion of Spain, .in 1668. When 
I aw monſieur de Torcy, he told me all that had. paſſed, and I was glad 
to hear of this ſecret treaty, that being a good argument to monſieur de 


Zinzendorf, as you will. find afterwards. He ſoon took notice of it to 


me, and began much in the ſame manner as with monſieur de Torcy. 
I told him I wondered to ſee him fo much ſurpriſed, ſince for ſome time 
he always aſſured me there was ſuch a matter in agitation, and that it 


was concluded; that if he would conſider a little, he would be convinced 


that the king had not only conſidered the intereſt of Europe, but in par- 
ticular that of the emperor ; that what might be very doubtful, and even 
not likely to be obtained by a war, might now be ſecured by a peace, if 
they pleaſed. He ſaid what faith can be expected if the Pyrenean treaty, 


and the renunciation that France made, was not valid ? To this I anſwered, 


that I believed the emperor did not take it to be a full deciſion in relation 
to Spain; elſe he would not have made a ſecret treaty with France, ir 
1668, wherein he yielded much more, as I was informed. I then pro- 


ceeded to ſhew him the ſituation of affairs. I repreſented the power of 


France, the intereſt they have in Italy, as alſo in Spain; and beſides what 
he had often told me, that it was feared that the Spaniards would declare 
themſelves for a prince of France; that I was of opinion that he himſelf 
would think at laſt, that this was the only way to prevent it, and that 
they had it now in their power. Upon the whole matter, he ſeemed 
partly convinced, and he begins now to think that the king could obtain 
no better conditions, and that the only difficulty that will remain, is, 
what relates to Milan. I left him to judge, whether he thought the princes 
of Italy would be contented that either France or the emperor was maſter 
there. After this diſcourſe, he went again to monſieur de Torcy, and 

deſired a copy of the treaty, which, he ſaid, he would ſend him, and then 

made him ſome propoſals as from himſelf, that he might be the better 


able to inform his maſter, which he afterwards acquainted me with, and 


which I fend your lordſhip in his own words, as well as I can remember 
them. He is now ſo apprehenſive leſt Spain ſhould declare for France, as 
you will ſee by the queſtions he aſked monſieur de Torcy, that he will. 


do what he can for the treaty, and it is thought he is very well with the 


emperor. He ſends this day an expreſs to Vienna, and I think one to count 
Harrach, in Spain; as does alſo the Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom monſieur 
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* de Torcy has acquainted with the treaty, and given him a copy of it. 
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He only ſaid it was a matter above his underſtanding; but he would not 


fail to inform his maſter of it. The Venetian ambaſlador is alſo acquainted 


with it; and monſieur Calliere goes this week to the duke of Lorrain, 
to notify it to him. So- your lordſhip will judge it will not be long a 
ſecret. Count Zinzendorf afked monſieur de Torcy, of his own accord, 


after the agreement betwixt England, France, and Holland had been 


ſhewn him ; firſt, whether France will conſent to the archduke's going 
into Spain, during the life of his cathohc majeſty ? Monſieur de Torcy's 
anſwer : France does conſent to it, on condition that the emperor accepts 
the conditions. Second, whether, in caſe the Spaniards would make 
choice of a French prince within the given term of three months, it be 
agreed. not to give ear to the propoſals of Spain? Yes, it is agreed. 
Third, that the ceſſion of the kingdom of Naples, ought, in my opinion, 


to be underſtood, as only to be deſcendants of queen Mary-Tereſa, and 
that it is by no means to be incorporated with the crown, nor the houſe 


of France. That this will be made eaſy, and that there will be no 
difficulties about it. Fourth, whether there was any room to hope, that 


France would change or accommodate ſome things in the treaty ? That 


the king was in ſo good a diſpoſition, that he would come into any 
thing; and that this treaty was not of that nature, that nothing could 


be changed in it, ſo it be done by the common conſent of England, 
France, and Holland.” | 


I ſhall for the reaſon above ſpecified, give the following letter, in conſe- 


quence of the ſame negotiation: 
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„The earl of Mancheſter, to the earl of Jerſey. 


« Paris, June 26, 1700. 


„ The court being at Marly, monſieur de Torcy came on Thurſday laſt 


to Paris, and, in the conference I. had with him, he told me, that the 
duke of Lorrain had himſelf ſigned the treaty with monſieur de Calliere, 
and, at the ſame time, had wrote to the French king, that notwithſtand- 
ing he did not inſiſt on the ſeveral explanations, and the propoſals he had 
made, yet he hoped they would be granted him. The chief point, and. 
which he deſires moſt, is, that he may not be looked upon as a gua- 
rantee, ſince he had neither troops nor money to maintain it, in caſe of 
a war. Beſides, to act againſt the emperor, he thought, was what, in. 
gratitude, he ought not to do. It was not proper to allow him this, as I 
take it, for very good reaſons, fince it would have been an example to. 
others to make the ſame difficulty, and eſpecially to thoſe who. have nor. 


the ſame advantage by this treaty. Yet it is explained to him, that it is. 
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not expected he ſhall give any other aſſiſtance than a free paſſage through 


his country, in the ſame manner as he is already obliged to do by the 
treaty of Ryſwick. He alſo conſents to ſend full powers to fign it at 
the Hague, as I underſtand the king deſires. Moſt of the other things 
he defires, and of which I think I formerly acquainted you, relate to 
his own country, when it ſhall be ſubje& to France, and moſt of this 
is granted him. It was well he did not ſtay for an anſwer from 
Vienna; for, as I perceive, there is but little inclination there to agree 
to the treaty, as it is now; for I take it, you will ſee them play another 
game. Monſieur de Zinzendorf's courier is returned, and he told me, 
that his orders were to aſſure me, that his maſter was as much inclined 
as any body to preſerve the peace of Europe ; but as the treaty was com- 
municated in Spain, he could not come to any reſolution till he had 
heard from thence. I did perceive there was ſomething more, and eſpe- 
cially ſince I ſaw him fo impatient to ſee monſieur de Torcy, which he 
did preſs very much, and he ſaw him on Tueſday, at a houſe near Marly, 
where he told him, he had orders from the emperor to offer the dauphin, 
inſtead of what he was to have in Italy, the Weſt-Indies. Monſieur de 
Torcy ſaid (as he tells me, and I cannot but think this court will act 


fincerely) that the propoſition was of ſuch a nature, that he did not think 


it proper to acquaint the king with it, neither could he imagine that 
England and Holland could agree to it. To which monſieur Zinzen- 
dorf anſwered, that France was able to maintain it by their fleet and 
troops, if they would accept of it. When he found this would not 
do, then he propoſed, as from himſelf, that France ſhould have Sar- 


dinia and Luxembourg in lieu of Lorrain, and the emperor, Milan. 


This was as extraordinary as the other. At laſt, he ſaid it was impoſ- 
ſible for the emperor to agree to the ninth article, viz. that the king- 
dom of Spain ſhall never deſcend to any one, who ſhall be at the 
ſame time emperor, or king of France, &c. After ſome further 


arguments that paſſed, monſieur de Torcy aſked, whether the emperor 


would fign the treaty, in caſe this article was ſupprefled ? He could not 
ſay any thing poſitively to that. I cannot tell but France would be eaſy 
enough in this alteration ; but I take it to be againſt the intereſt of Eu- 
rope to have it ſo. When monſieur de Torcy acquainted me with this, 
I told him, that what he had propoſed, was, in my opinion, of great 
conſequence, and very unlikely to be agreed to by whoever might ap- 
prove the treaty. Spain might then poſſibly be joined to the empire, &c. 
He did own it would have dithculties, and ſaid, the French king would 
not hearken to any propoſal but by common conſent. I muſt take notice 
to your lordſhip, that monſieur de Villars was only acquainted with the 
firſt propoſition, viz. that of the Indies, and even that was not commu- 
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nieated to mr. Hop. I have not taken any notice of all this matter to- 
monſieur de Zinzendorf, nor do 1 intend it, though monſieur de Torcy 


ſaid, I might as to the firſt propoſal, he having declared he made it by 


order. Monſieur de Torcy then told me, that the treaty had been com- 


municated to the king of Portugal, who talked of it as if he could never 


conſent to it; and accordingly the French miniſter there ſent away on 
the fourth inſtant the courier. When the king perceived this, he ſoon 


changed his mind, and ſo anather was diſpatched, by whom he agrees 
entirely to the treaty, on the following conditions : Firſt, if the emperor 


« does not _ within the time limited, that then he may be one in the 
naming of an 
to him that formerly belonged to Portugal; one was Alcantara, but I do 


ther prince. Second, that he may have two places yielded 


not remember the other. Third, that if he be attacked by reaſon of 
the treaty, thoſe who are concerned in it ſhall be obliged to affiſt him. 
Monſieur de Torcy did ſeem to think it was worth granting him theſe 
terms; fince it was the only way to engage him heartily in it; and as for 
the firſt article, there would be {till three againſt one. The ſame courier 
brought letters from Madrid with this account, that the council that had 
been aſſembled upon the notification of the treaty, where the king was 
not preſent, had agreed, that the beſt advice they could give the king, 
was, that he ſhould declare a prince of France for his ſucceſſor ; the count 
d'Aquilar being the only one that did not conſent to it; that the queen 
had preſſed the king to diſapprove of this reſolution, which he would not 
do, and that as yet he had not declared himſelf. The count de Harrach 
had diſcourſed with ſeveral of them, and eſpecially with the cardinal Por- 
tocarrero, and others, whom he thought in the emperor's intereſt, and 
they all anſwered, that it was the only advice they could give their king.” 

« This matter is not yet public here. Monſieur de Torcy thinks it pro- 
per that our envoy in Switzerland ſhould have orders to ſpeak privately to 
ſeveral of the chief of them, and ſay, it is expected they do give leave 


to any troops to paſs their country, in cate of a war, this king intending 
to give the ſame inſtructions to monſieur de Puyſieux, and order him to 
ſay, that they were to obſerve the ſame method our king had done, and 


not to mention this matter in public.” 


I have thought proper to give the above few ſpecimens of the earl of 


Mancheſter's abilities and foreſight, from amongſt a great number of letters 
now before me, concerning this intricate affair of the partition treaty. The 


nature of my work does not admit of my entering into a farther detail of 


that knotty buſineſs ; the event of which is to be found in all our general 
hiſtories of England. He was the firſt who informed our court of the 


king of Spain's death, by which the duke of Anjou, grandſon of the French 
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king, ſucceeded to that throne. From a particular letter of his lordſhip's, on 
this occaſion, it appears, that his catholic majeſty had actually made a will 
in favour of the archduke, and had ſent it to Vienna; but the imperial 
court having diſobliged the queen of Spain, ſhe prevailed with the king her 
huſband to cancel it, which Zinzendorf, the imperial miniſter, told the earl 
of Mancheſter he knew nothing of, till he ſaw the French king accept the 
will. In ſhort, the earl of Mancheſter found the matter become ſo ſerious, 
that, in a letter to the earl of Jerſey,. dated November the twelfth, 1700, 
he deſires of his lordſhip «© that he would ſend his inſtructions in French, 
<< eſpecially (adds he) if I am to have an audience of the king, that ſo T 
may make uſe of the ſame expreſſions, which I will punctually obſerve. 
4 This is ſo nice a matter; and of ſo great a conſequence, that you will for- 
give me when I deſire itt. OD 
The national heats that followed this remarkable period, exalted the hopes 
.of the court of St. Germains ſo much, as to produce the following curious 
letter from his lordſhip, on a matter that I believe is no where elſe men- 
tioned in hiſtory. * 8 | 
ph | | 6% Paris, December 11, 1700. 
4 J. cannot tell from whence they have, at St. Germains, an apprehenſion 
that the prince. of Wales will be carried away into England, with his 
own conſent, and upon this they have increaſed his guards; whereas 
« formerly he had ſix, he has now fourteen. They think their game ſo 
very ſure, that there is no occaſion he ſhould make ſuch a ſtep. Beſides, 
„the changing of his religion will never be ſuffered, and they have lately 
<< declared, that they would rather ſee him dead.” To 
« Tuſt as I had wrote this letter, count Zinzendorf came to me, and told 
me, he had received orders to go to court now the duke of Anjou is 
gone, as he uſed to do. He is to repreſent to monſieur de Torcy the 
right the emperor conceives he has to the crown of Spain. He allo tells 
„me, that the count de Goes, at the Hague, has full inſtructions, and that 
« there is an envoy. named for England, who will be ſoon there. In ſhort, 
I do perceive the emperor is willing, now, to do any thing the king ſhall 
like. Count Zinzendorf ſays alſo, that orders are given for the troops 
« to march towards Italy and the Rhine.” Ne 
The next very remarkable period of his lordſhip's negotiations, (for I am 
obliged to paſs over a great many others of leſs conſequence) was upon the 
death of king James, which happened the ſixteenth of September, 1701. 
All his lordſhip's penetration for ſome time, while that unhappy prince was 
on his death-bed, could not diſcover the ſentiments of the French court, 
with regard to his ſon; but in a letter to mr. Blathwayt, at the court of 
England, dated the ninth of September, 1701, he aſſures that gentleman, 
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that his ſon would take the title of king of England the moment his father 
died; and, in two ſubſequent letters he acquaints him, that the king of 
France had given orders for: the captains of the guards, upon that king's 
death, to pay to the fon the ſame honours they had paid to the father. 
When king James died, the earl of Mancheſter gave the following moſt 
curious account of the proceedings of the court of St. Germains, in two 
letters; the firſt to mr. ſecretary Vernon, and the latter ta mr. Blathwayt. 


_ «To mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


. 5 „ Paris, September 17, 1701. 

The late king James died yeſterday between three and four o'clock in 
« the afternoon ; and the p. prince was immediately proclaimed king of 
« England, by the title of James III. I do. not hear that there was any 
e other ceremony, than that, after he had taken the title of king, thoſe of 
« St. Germains kiſſed his hand, and treated him with majeſty. After that, 
« the French complimented him, and did the like. What was done in 
« the town was in a tumultuous manner, by crying, © Long live king 
e“ James III. &c.” I do not doubt but before now, the king of France and 
« the. reſt of the court have complimented him, all that matter having 
« been ſettled before-hand. He continues at St. Germains, but the queen 
« ig come to Chaliot, a convent near Paris. I do not find that the late 
« king is much regretted at St. Germains, ſince the French king has pro- 
« miſed, that all things there ſhall remain on the ſame foot they were. I 
« ſhall not give my opinion, and I do take it, that none are ſo proper to 
„ judge about this as the lords juſtices, ſince it does not only regard the 
« honour of his majeſty, but alſo that of the nation; but I believe this is 
« the firſt precedent of a king who has owned another king, and whilſt his 
« ambaſſador is at court, he owns another again, with the ſame titles. I 
* know they ſay here, there is nothing in this contrary. to the treaty of 
« Ryſwick, which they explain by their not intending to affiſt him in 
“ recovering his crown, at leaſt during the life of his majeſty; but I thought 
ce treaties between princes. extended to them and their ſucceſſors ; but that, 
« I ſuppoſe, they will pretend to obſerve, ſince they have named a ſucceſſor. 
« The foreign miniſters are extremely ſurpriſed, and fay they could not have 
< believed what they now ſee.” 1 

To mr. Blathwayt. — 

3 ; | 3 % Paris, September 19, 170T. 

« T have already acquainted the lords juſtices (fince I believe his majeſty 
« will come to no reſolution till they have given their opinion) that the: 

1 2 
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« late king died on the ſixteenth in the afternoon ; and that immediately 
the p. prince was proclaimed king of England, by the title of James III. 

„ There was no other ceremony, than that the queen waited on him, and 
<< treated him as king; after that, thoſe of St, Germains kiſſed his hand, 
«and the French complimented him. What was done in the town was 
« done in a tumultuous manner. Some ſay there was a herald, an Iriſh- 
« man. Lord Middleton, &c. did not appear, becauſe they could not tell 
« how the title of France would be taken here, had they done it in form. 
„Lord Middleton brought the ſeals to him, which he gave him again. 
« Others did the like. I am told, that before the French king made this 
« declaration, he held a council at Marly, where he took up ſome time to 
« debate, whether he ſhould own him or no; or, if he did, whether it 
« ought not to be deferred for ſome time. The ſecret of all this matter, is 
« this, that in ſhort, there.was a perſon that governs here, who had ſome 
time ſince promiſed the queen, that it ſhould be done; fo that whatever 


«© paſſed in council, was only for form's ſake. The French king came to 


« St, Germains, and aſſured the queen and the p. prince, that he would 
« own him as ſoon as the king was dead. Upon tk ug the queen told him, 
« that it would be a great confolation to the late king, if his majeſty would 
ce tell him as much, which he did; and then his ſervants were called in, 
« to whom he declared the fame, To-morrow the French king goes to 
«« St, Germains, to make the p. prince the firſt viſit, as king. The queen 
« ig now at a convent at Chaliot ; but ſhe returns to-morrow to St. Ger- 
«© mains, where ſhe will continue. The body of the late king is brought 
„to the Engliſh Benedictines, where it will be expoſed forty days, and 
« then left there till a proper opportunity of carrying it for England. I do 
hear that at court they pretend, that there is nothing in all this contrary 
eto the treaty of Ryſwick, which notion they explain by their not intend- 
« ing to aſſiſt him in recovering the crown, at leaſt not during the life of 
his preſent majeſty. I thought treaties extended to the princes, and their 
* heirs and ſucceſſors; but, even there, I ſuppoſe they are right, as having 
* named the ſucceſſor. I aſſure you, moſt of the French are ſurpriſed at 
« this proceeding; but it is generally ſaid, the French king has wrote to his 
«© majeſty, to ſhew the neceſſity he was under, and that monſieur de Tor 
« has ſpoke to me; whom I have not heard a word from, and therefore 
« do not believe the other. I cannot ſee what can be faid to palliate this 
« matter. I do not intend to appear at court, till I have his majeſty's 
„orders, which I imagine will be rather to return to England. We ſhall 
«© ſee now whether any of the foreign miniſters will compliment the p. prince. 


J never ſuppoſe the Spaniſh ambaſſador will, which, I take it, is in our 
* power to reſent in the like manner.“ 4 


«c 
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In a letter from his lordſhip, to mr. ſecretary Vernon, dated September 
the twenty-cighth, 1701, we have the following curious anecdotes, con- 
cerning the will of the late king James, which, his lordſhip ſays, was to be 
printed: There are (continues he) to be great numbers ſent into England, 
« fo that poſſibly you may have it before me. Lord Middleton is declared 
* earl of Monmouth by this will ; lord Perth is to be a duke, by an old 
patent; but they ſay lord Middleton will not take his new title. There 
are ſeveral other lords made; but not yet declared; ſo that the houſe of 
« lords will be well filled at their return. We ſhall ſoon hear that ſome 
« garters are diſpoſed of. It is a comical ſcene, and I hope it will end fo.” 

The behaviour of the French court, at this time, being a manifeſt viola- 
tion of the treaty of Ryſwick, his lordſhip was ordered to return to England, 
without taking leave of their king or miniſtry. Only he wrote the follow- 
ing. letter to monſieur de Torcy, the French ſecretary of ſtate, for foreign 
affairs : 


"43 1 « Paris, October 2, 1701. 
« The king my maſter being informed that his moſt chriſtian majeſty has 


„ owned another king of Great-Britain, does not believe, that his honour 


* and intereſt permit him to keep any longer an ambaſſador with the king 
* your maſter, and has ſent me orders to retire immediately; of which I do 
« myſelf the honour to give you notice by this letter, and I do aſſure you, 
« at the ſame time, that I am, &c.” 


This letter was thought to be of ſo much importance, that his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty ſummoned a cabinet council to deliberate upon an anſwer 
to it, which was ſent from Fontainbleau by monſieur de Torcy, to his lord- 
ſhip, in the following terms: 


« My lord, 
] can add nothing to what J had the honour to telT you eight days ago, 
* about the ſincere defire which the king has always had to preſerve the 
« peace with the king your maſter, confirmed by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
* As to me in particular, I only pray you to be perſuaded, that in what- 
< ever place you are, you will find no body who is more truly than I ſhall 
be all my life-time, yours, &c.“ 


Upon his return to England, he reſigned his place of captain of the yeo- 
men of the guard, and was conſtituted principal ſecretary of ſtate, on the 
fourth of January, 1701-2. Upon the death of king William, he was 
removed from the ſecretaryſhip ; but continued in the privy-council both 


then and after the union, and in the lord-licutenancy of the G4 of Hun- 
2 
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tingdon, of which he was likewiſe cuſtos rotulorum. In 170%, he was 
nominated ambaſſador extraordinary to the court of Vienna, upon a very 
intereſting occaſion, which I have but juſt mentioned in my account of the 
Marlborough family; I mean, the project of invading Provence, in France, 
by the confederates, and thereby taking or deſtroying Toulon and Marſeilles. 
As the public never has yet been informed of the true cauſes why this 
affair miſcarried, it may be proper to obſerve, that the ſelfiſhneſs of the Im- 
perial court had projected an invaſion of Naples at the ſame time, which 
the court of England very juſtly thought was inconſiſtent with their grand 
ſcheme againſt Toulon. His lordſhip, therefore, had a very difficult nego- 
tiation to go through, eſpecially as there is reaſon to believe,” that the great 
prince Eugene himſelf, notwithſtanding his relation to the duke of Savoy, 
who was entirely in the intereſts of England, was ſecretly againſt the Toulon 
expedition, though he was to command it, under the duke. The two firſt 


letters wrote by the earl of Mancheſter, upon this delicate affair, after he 
arrived at Vienna, were as follow : 5 | 


> 


The carl of Mancheſter, to the carl of Sunderland. 


„ Vienne, Apel 25%. e. 
E Yeſterday I had my audience of the emperor, when, after I had made 
„ him the uſual compliments, on the part of her majeſty, and told him 
how great a ſatisfaction it was to her, as alſo to her allies, that his majeſty 
% had granted the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan to the king of Spain, 
and that her majeſty had commanded me to receive his orders, before I 
«« went to Italy. Then I acquainted him, that the expedition into France 
was of the laſt conſequence, not only in relation to the common caule, 
but alſo to the ſecuring the crown of Spain to the king ; that-her majeſty 
did hope that he had given all the neceſſary directions, in order to ſupport 
it as far as it is poſſible; that it was a matter that ſo nearly concerned 
her majeſty, in regard it related to the king of Spain, that ſhe did hope 
«© there would be no objections made to it. I allo took notice of the 
* orders I had received, in relation to the duke of Savoy. The emperor 
anſwered me, in relation to her majeſty, with all the acknowledgments 
imaginable ; but did not touch on any thing of the inveſtiture of the 
« dutchy of Milan. As to the duke of Savoy, he ſaid, that he had done 
and would do what remained, not only in regard to him, whom he ſpoke 
extremely well of, but alſo in regard to the queen. I have again preſſed 
all the miniſters to lay aſide for the preſent the ſending a detachment to 
Naples, &c. Yeſterday arrived an expreſs: from count Gallas. The 
letters are of the ninth inſtant, O.S. I perceive they do not pleaſe here, 
«« for they are much ſet on the expedition to Naples. I aſked monſieur 
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* Zinzendorf, whether the reaſons they had given monſieur Dopf had 
changed their minds in England, in the affair of Naples? But he ſeemed 
to own it had not. | | 


- Mr. ſecretary Harley and the great duke of Marlborough correſponded 
with the earl of Mancheſter, on the ſame occaſion, as did the Dutch mini- 
| ſters, and the earl of Sunderland. In ſhort, all the parties in England; 
though they could agree in nothing elſe, concurred in blaming the folly and 
obſtinacy of the Imperial court, which, out of a jealouſy, leſt the duke of 
Savoy ſhould be too much aggrandiſed, ruined this expedition, which bade 
ſo fair for humbling the power of France. The duke of Marlborough, in 
a letter to the earl of Mancheſter, dated from Bruſſels, May the ſeventeenth, 
1707, has the following expreſſions: « I did not receive the honour of 
* your excellency's letter of the twenty-ſeventh of laſt month, till my 
return from Saxony to the Hague, where I made fo ſhort a ſtay, that I 
«« hope you will excuſe my not anſwering it ſooner. I have ſeen by other 
« letters from Vienna, of later date, how obſtinately they purſue the expe- 
«« dition againſt Naples, notwithſtanding all the repreſentations that have 
been made to diſſuade them from it. A jealous humour prevails ſo much 
« at that court, that they will not ſeriouſly weigh and conſider their own 
« intereſt, ſo that the beſt arguments are thrown away.” | : 
The public well knows the ſucceſs of this expedition to Naples; and the 
earl of Mancheſter, in a letter to the earl of Sunderland, dated at Venice, 
Auguſt the nineteenth, 1707, writes thus: “ I fear the Germans begin to 
* make the maſt of the kingdom of Naples. They laid a duty on fruit 
« and herbs, which fo incenſed the people of Naples, that there has been a 
e tumult, which might have had worſe conſequences, but was prevented 
“ by revoking it.“ ET 
, Thoſe extracts give great countenance to what mr. Cole ſays in his me- 
moirs, page 457. That the earl of Mancheſter told him, that he had 
„ been with the duke of Savoy, when prince Eugene made many difficul- 
« ties about the expedition againſt Toulon, and the duke of Savoy anſwered 
* them all. When prince Eugene was gone, his royal highneſs aſked. my 
lord Mancheſter, what he thought now of prince Eugene? His excellency 
„ anſwered, that he was ſorry to hear him make ſo many difficulties. 
« Then the duke ſaid, I will tell you, my lord, what 1 think of him, and 
« all the Germans; I believe they have no great mind to take Toulon, and 
« their whole mind is ſet on Italy. But his excellency attributed this to 
« the warmth of that prince, and believed prince Eugene would do his 
« beſt.” His excellency, however, ſeems to have been miſtaken in the 
good opinion he had of that prince; for, in a letter from mr. Chetwynd, 
who attended the duke of Savoy in the expedition, to the earl of Man- 
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| cheſter, dated Auguſt the twentieth, we find the following expreſſions : 
% All things have been fo managed with us, that I had not ſpirit nor cou- 
&« rage enough to write to you, knowing how much you had the good ſuc- 
« ceſs of our deſigns at heart. Our ſcene is not yet finiſhed, for we are to 
& ſteal away as we can, and as ſooh as we can. Now every thing is in the 
« oreateſt confufion, and I fear will continue ſo till we are got on the other 
« ſide of the Var.” In another of mr. Chetwynd's letters to the earl of 
Mancheſter, dated from the camp at Sealim, September the fixtcenth, 1707, 
he Gays, < The difficulties he met with at Toulon were very great; but they 
« were made much more fo by the indolence and ill-will of ſome of our 
« generals. If we had puſhed upon our arrival, there was a very great pro- 
«© bability of ſucceſs ; but as things went, it was almoſt impracticable to do 
% any good three or four days after our arrival, and I do not know the rea- 
“ ſons why we did not then ſet to bombarding the town and ſhips, inſtead of 
% amuſing ourſelves about what we were ſure could do us no good.” 
On the twenty-firſt of September, 1707, his lordſhip made a moſt mag- 
nificent public entry into Venice, from whence he returned in December, 
1708, After this, the politics of the court of England having taken a 
turn that was far from being agreeable to his Jordſhip's private ſentiments, 
he had no public employment, though, from the ſpecimens I have given of 
His abilities, it is plain that he was every way qualified for all miniſterial 
functions. Upon the acceſſion of the family of Hanover, he was ſworn one 
of the privy-councy, and continued to be lord heutenant and cuſtos rotulo- 
rum of the county of Huntingdon ; and being, at the ſame time, a lord of 
the bed-chamber to his majeſty, he was, by letters patent, dated April the 
twentieth, 1719, created duke of Mancheſter. 
This firſt duke of Mancheſter married Dodington, the ſecond daughter, 
and one of the coheirs, of Robert Greville, lord Brooke. She died on the 
ſixth of February, 1719-20, as his grace did, January the twentieth, 1721-2, 
and both were buried in the church of Kimbolton, in Huntingdonſhire. 
Their iſſue was William, ſecond duke of Mancheſter, and lord Robert, the 
third duke. The daughters were, lady Anne Montague, who died unmar- 
ried. Lady Dodington Montague. Lady Elizabeth Montague. And Lady 
Charlotte Montague, married to Pattee, lord viſcount Torrington.. 
William, the eldeft fon, and ſecond duke of Mancheſter, was born at the 
time his father was ambaſſador in France, in 1700, and was ſworn in lord 
lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Huntingdon, November 
the fixth, 1722. He was, upon the revival of the order of the Bath by 
king George I. one of its original knights; and, at the coronation of 
George II. he bore the golden ſpurs for the the earl of Suſfex, between the 
Adukes of Montague and Kent; and, in October, 1737, he was, by his ſaid 
majeſty, appointed captain of the yeomen of the guard. April the fixteenth,, 
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1723, he married the lady Iſabella, eldeſt daughter to John, duke of Man- 
tague. By her he had no ifſue; and his grace dying at Bath, October the 
twenty-firſt, her grace was afterwards married to fir Edward Huſſey, who 
took the name of Montague, and was made knight of the Bath, and created 
by his majeſty George III. a britiſh peer, by the title of baron Beaulieu. 

He was ſucceeded in his honours and eſtates by his brother, lord Robert, 
who, in 1734, being then vice-chamberlain to queen Caroline, was choſen 
one of the knights for Huntingdonſhire, of which county he was, on the 
death of his brother, conſtituted lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum, and 
was appointed a lord of the bed=chamber. When her preſent majeſty, 
queen Charlotte's houſhold was ſettled, he was by his majeſty declared 
lord chamberlain of the ſame; and, at the coronation of their preſent ma» 
jeſties, he walked in the proceſſion as ſuch. April the third, 1735, he 
married Harriot, the daughter and coheireſs of 15 75 e h, of Little 
Wittenham, in Berkſnhire, eſquire, By her he had two. and one daugh- 
ter, viz. George, viſcount Mandeville: . Lord Charles, b ay Fa the twenty- 
ninth, 1749. Andlatly Caroline, who; at the cn of their preſent. 
majeſties, Was one of the young ladies who ſupport ueen's train. He 
died the tenth. of May, 1762, and was ſu eee 0 ed by 

George, now duke of Mancheſter, who! is by g nealogiſts_ computed to 
be the twenty-fourthl in deſcent from Droge e Monte-acuto, "he firſt foun- 
der of the family. He was born April the ſixth, 173 : ang, in October 
1762, married Elizabeth. eldeft daughter of fir James Med. baronet. 
On his father's death, he was appointed lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum 
of the county of We N and ſoon after named a lord of the king's 
bed-chamber. Monta earl OL Mt 

N 1 1 TY E 1 

George Nn ee, duke and earl of Mancheſter, viſcount t Mandeville, 

"baron Montague, of Kimbolton:' bolt“, If t by 
ae N Rue AP Fan 0 N 8. 35 

Baron Montague, of Rimboltòn, in the county of e and viſ- 
count Mandeville (the name of a family) the nineteenth of December, 1620, 
18 James I.; earl of Mancheſtet, in the county of Lancaſter, the fifth of 


February, 1624, 1 Charles I.; and duke of the ſame _, the thirticth, 
of April, 1719, 5 George I. 


f 8 


A R M 8. 

Quarterly, firſt and fourth Argent, three lozenges conjoined in feſs, Gules, 
within a border, Sable, with a creſcent for difference for Montagu ; ſecond 
and third, Or, an eagle diſplayed, vert, breaked and membered, Gules, for 
Monthermer. 

CREST.] On a wreath, a griphon's head, coupe, Or, wings indorſed, 
Sable, gorged with a collar, Argent, charged with three lozenges, Gules. 


——ͤ—ͤ— - apc — ooo. 
* 


** 
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SvrPorTERs:)] 'On the dexter fide, an antilope, Or, armed, creſted and 

| nd ed, Argent; on the ſiniſter, a griphon of the firſt, gorged with a lar, 
| Argent, charged with three fuſils, Gules. 

Morro. ] DisPoNENDO ME, NON Mo TAN DO ME. 

HII Ker 

4 At Kimbolton-caſtle, in the county of Huntingdon, ten miles from that 

ww, and e from London. 
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I is poſſible that the moſt noble family I now treat of is deſcended from 
that of the earls of Montgomery, who made ſo great a figure in Nor- 
mandy, long before the conqueſt of England, and in England, at the 
time of the conqueſt, and long after it ; but I ſhall not, upon that preſump- 
tion, give my reader, as other genealogiſts have done, a detail of the hiſtory 
of the Montgomery family, during thoſe early periods of our annals, becauſe 
the relation between them and his grace, the preſent duke of Chandos, is, 
if poſſible, even leſs than conjectural. There is, however, ſufficient evi- 
dence in antiquity to believe, that one Simon de Brugge, which, from a 
variety of ſpellings, has been altered to Burg, Bruges, and words of the. 
like found, till it is now ſettled into Bridges, married the heireſs of the 
family of Solers, in Herefordſhire ; and that the name of the eſtate he 
n oy EIL 
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obtained by her, has ever ſince gone by the name of Bruge or Bridge-Solers; 
but whether this fir Simon de Brugge was ſo called from the caſtle of Brugge, 
part of the poſſe eſſions of Roger de Montgomery. his anceſtor, is extremely 
queſtionable, if We conſider how: ſuch poſſeſſidns ſhifted their owners: in 
thoſe times. This fir Simon de Brugge, however, appears to have been 
a pefſon of eminence in the reigns of Henry III, and; Edward I. He, it 
ſeems, part with Simon de Montfort, the arch-rehel,. againſt Henry III. 
and the king's: party prevailing, Roger; lord Clifford, in the forty-ninth of 
that reign, had à grant of all his lands in Burges, Mpich, however, wer Y 
reſtored to his heirs; by the famous compromiſe, called ! ictum de Kenil- 
worth. His iſſue was John, his ſen and b. ir, Hugh, Giles, A Walter ; 
as al «/daughiters:.Eleanor.n inci ocommromite, een Dias, $* 005 
Bat Kea 


o 


* # 


- 


hough this fir Simon de Brugge is, the oldeſt;anceſtor of the noble 
family I now treat of, from whom I can lineally denye. its deſcent; yet I 
find the name often mentioned before this time, if it is the ſame, as I appre- 
hend it to be, with Burgh, Burges, Burgeis, or Burzies, who, were ſheriffs of 
Herefordſhire,” in the reign of John. I have, likewiſe ſome, reaſon for tl 1 
ing, that he did not ſucceed to the inheritatice of the family of, Solers, 
after tlie nineteenth of Edward I. for: I- perceive that year, one Henry de 
Solers was ſheriff of Herefordſhire. Be that as it will, John, his eldeſt 
ſon ſueceeded him in the lordſhip of Brugge - Solers; and, by the name of 
parliament held at York, in the fixteenth of Edward II. This was the 
parliament which reverſed the ſentence againſt the Spencers, Edward's 
favourites; and John de Brugge, together with his brother knight of the 
ſhire, Philip de Clavenone, had, on account of their expences, an allowance 
of five pounds eight ſhillings, and two ſhillings a day 2 travelling charges, 
for ſix days. By his wife, Sarah, he had iſſue, ſir Baldwin Brugge of 
Brugge-Solers, who married Iſabel, ſecond daughter of ſir Piers Grandiſon, 
ſon of ſir William Grandiſon, by his wife, Sibel, daughter and coheir of 
John, lord Tregoze, by whom he had two ſons, ſir Thomas Brugge, and ſir 
John Brugge. I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the younger ſon. He was preſent at 
the battle of Agincourt, in the third of Henry V. In the fourth of the 
{fame reign, I perceive he was ſheriff of Herefordſhire, and that his arms 
were then Argent, on a croſs Sable, a leopard's head, Or, being the ſame 
arms that Simon de Brugge, a relation, I ſuppoſe, of his, carried when he 
was ſheriff of the ſame county, in the ſecond of Richard II. In the ninth 
+ year of the ſame reign, he was ſheriff of Glouceſterſhire. And, in the 
eighth of Henry V. he ſerved in parliament as one of the knights for the 

county of Herefordſhire. In the year 1433, being the twelfth of Henry VI. 
find John Brugge, eſquire, returned as one of the gentry of that county, 

who were ſworn to obſerve the king's laws, for themſelves and retainers. 


4 
Lo 
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From the ſame liſt it appears, as if the name had multiplied pretty much in. 
that county; for I perceive amongſt the fame gentlemen, Thomas Brugge 
de Leye, Thomas Brugge de Brugge, Thomas Brugge de Yventon, and 
John Brugge de Rofle. This fir John Brugge, the ſheriff of Herefordſhire, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, the abovementioned Thomas of Leye. This 
Thomas married Alice, daughter of Hugh Hacket, and was father of Tho- 
mas Bridges, of Dymock, in the county of Glouceſter, eſquire. This 
Thomas married Maud, daughter of Thomas Henborrow, of Dymock, by 

whom he had the ſaid eſtate, and ſeveral ſons. From William, the eldeſt, 
who married Alice, daughter and coheir of William Eſtington, in the 
county of Worceſter, deſcended the family at Dymock and Eſtington ; and 
from fir John Bridges, ſecond ſon, who was lord mayor of London, in the 


twelfth of Henry VIII. and married Agnes, daughter of Thomas Ayloff,. 


of the county of Eſſex, eſquire, deſcended thoſe of the name at Weſtham, 
in Eſſex; and his daughter, Winifride, was married, firſt, to fir Richard Sack- 
ville, by whom ſhe was mother of Thomas, earl of Dorſet, and afterwards 
was the ſecond wife of William, marquis of Wincheſter. 


« F 


Sir Thomas Brugge, the elder brother of the ſaid fir John Brugge, mar- 
ried Alice, daughter and coheir of fir Thomas Berkley, and of Elizabeth, 
his wife, ſecond daughter of Thomas, lord Chandos, fiſter and coheir of fir 
John Chandos, lord Chandos, and knight of the Garter. All our genealo- 
giſts are fond of making this Elizabeth, eldeſt fiſter to the lord Chandos; 
but a manuſcript, No. 8. Claudius, in the Cotton library, of great autho- 
rity, being an index of the heirs of the noble Englth families, as extant in 
the Tower of London, ſays, that Elizabeth was the ſecond ſiſter ; that 

4 the elder was Eleanor, wife of Robert Coling ; and that the third ſiſter 

<< was Margaret, whoſe daughter was Iſabella, wife of fir John Anneſley, 

« and, in her mother's right, one of the coheirs of fir John Chandos, lord 
« Chandos; and that the mother of the laſt mentioned lady died the tenth 
« of Edward III.“ This Thomas, ſon and heir of Robert de Chandos, died 
the thirty-fixth of Edward III. and his fon, fir John Chandos, to whom 
Elizabeth Berkley was coheir, was one of the greateſt of all the great war- 
riors under Edward III. and the Black Prince, in France. Sir Thomas 
Brugge, by marrying this Alice Berkley, got by her a great eſtate, that 
came by the mother; and by the father, who was a younger ſon of the lord 
Berkley, the manors of Coverley, in Glouceſterſhire, and Ludgwardyne, in 
Herefordſhire, which had been in the family of the lords Berkley (whereof _ 
fir Thomas was a younger ſon) from the conqueſt. This Elizabeth, in. 
the year 1373, by her deed, dated at London, conveyed to the king and his 
heirs, all her right in the barony of St. Saviour le Viſconte, granted to her 
brother and his heirs. © This was an eſtate in Normandy, 3 the king 


La) 
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:pranted to fir Allan de Boxhull. All the reſt of his eſtate in Normandy, 
Which was very great, being - four thouſand pounds a year, he left to the 
prince of Wales. Alice ſurvived her huſband, fir Thomas Brugge, and took 
for her ſecond huſband, Thomas Browning, eſquire; who, in the ninth of 
Henry IV. had a pardon for marrying her the ſaid Alice, widow of the. faid 
Thomas Brugge (as his name was then wrote) without the king's leave, 
and making entry on her lands ſhe held in capite. She had, by fir Thomas, 
two ſons; fir Giles Brugges, and Edward Brugges. The latter was deſigned 
of Lone, and was returned. among the gentry of Glouceſterſhire, in the 
twelfth of Henry VI. and died in the fifteenth of the fame reign, ſeized of 
the manors of Overlee, and Hasfelde, in Glouceſterſhire ; as alſo the manor 
of Pendock. Iſabel, one of his daughters and coheirs, was married to John 
IThrogmorton, eſquire; ſecond ſon of fir John Throgmorton, of Coughton, 
anceſtor to the Throgmortons, of Tortworth, in Glouceſterſhire, knight. 
The eldeſt fon, fir Giles Brugges, who lived at Coberley beforementioned, 
was. one of thoſe knights, who, bearing ancient arms by deſcent from their 
anceſtors, was commanded by the king, 1n the ſeventh of Henry V. to ſerve 
him in perſon for the defence of the realm. In the eighth of Henry VI. 
he was ſheriff of Glouceſterſhire, under the name of Egidius Brigge ; and 
under that of Egidius Brugge, he was one of the gentry of Glouceſterſhire, 
returned by the commiſſioners in the twelfth, year of Henry VI. as having 
made oath for the obſervance of the laws then made, for themſelves and 
their retainers. In the thirty-ſecond of Henry VI. he was again ſheriff of 
Glouceſterſhire ; and, next year, he was returned with William Whytington, 
one of. the knights of the ſhire for. the ſame county. After this, he was 
knighted, and died in the ſixth of Edward IV. leaving iſſue, by Catherine, 
his wife, daughter of James Clifford, of Frampton, eſquige, relict of An- 
1elm Guyſe, of Elmore, in Glouceſterſhire, one daughter, Ciceley, married to 
Thomas Gates, eſquire; and ſecondly, to John Welleſborne ; as alſo an 
only fon, Thomas. This Thomas ſerved in parliament as one of . the 
knights for the county of Glouceſter, in the thirty-eighth of Henry VI. and 
in the ſame capacity for the county of Hereford, in the twelfth of Ed- 
ward IV. He was deſigned of Coberley, in Glouceſterſhire. -. In the firſt 
of Richard III. he was lord of the manor of Charfield, in the ſame county. 
In the fourth of Henry VII. he was one of the commiſſioners with William, 
earl of Nottingham, fir John Savage, knight, and the ſheriffs of Glouceſter- 
thire, for arraying all men at arms, archers, and others, in the ſaid county, 
and for returning their names, and certifying their number to the king, in 
order to fuccour and relieve the dutchy of Brittany. He married Florence, 
daughter of William Darrel, of Littlecote, in the county of Wilts, eſquire; 
by whom he had iffue, three ſons, and five daughters. Elizabeth, wife, firſt 
10 William Caſſey, eſquire; and ſecondly, to Walter Rowdon, and died in 
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1535. Alice, the ſecond daughter, was married to — Chichely. Elea- 
nor, to fir Thomas Pauncefoot. The other two daughters, Joan and Anne, 
died unmarried. The ſons were, Giles, Richard, and Henry. Richard, 
the ſecond,, was made a knight of the Bath, at the coronation of queen 
Mary, and married Jane, daughter of fir William Spencer, of Wormleigh- 
ton, anceſtor of the Spencer family. His laſt will and teſtament is dated 
the eighteenth of July, 1548; and, according to its probate, he died in 
1558. © By it, he bequeaths his manor of Bradley, in Somerſetſhire, to 
* his fon, Edmund Bridges; and to Anthony, his fon and heir, his ſeat 
« and eſtate at Weſt-Shefford ; with the furniture of his houſe ; as alſo his 
* manor of Leybrook, in Ringwood, in the county of Southampton; Falley, 
in the county of Berks; Aſhton-Gifford, in the county of Stafford; and 
„ other lands in Staffordſhire and Wiltſhire, in default of heirs male of his 
* body, to revert to Edmund, his ſon.” The eldeſt ſon, Giles, who, in 
the. manuſcript I have already quoted, is denominated Egidius Brugges, 
knight, ſon and heir to Thomas Brugges, and Florence, his wife; and like- 
wiſe couſin and heir of fir John Chandos, and is faid to have lived in the 
twenty-ſecond of Henry VII. He ſucceeded to the eſtate of Coberley, which, 
as we have ſeen, came by the Berkley family, and behaved ſo well againſt 
the rebels, at the battle of Blackheath, July the ſeventeenth, 1496, that he 
was knighted by king Henry VII. The fifteenth year of the ſame reign, 
he was ſheriff of Glouceſterſhire, and died in 1511. By his will, which is 
dated November the twentieth, 1511, © he puts his daughter, Anne, in 
Ward to his brother Henry beforementioned, till the time of her marriage, 
« and gives her two hundred pounds, and his beſt gold chain. He leaves 
« all his lands in Glouceſterſhire, 'in Byſſeldeigh hundred, to his ſon, Tho- 
« mas, and thoſe in Brakenborowe and Horton, to his fon William.” The 
executors of his will are, his brother Henry Brugge and Edmund Tame, 
eſquires. His daughters were; firſt, Urſula, wife to John Sydenham, of 
Brimpton, in the county of Somerſet. The ſecond, Florence, married to 
fir William Morgan, of South-Wales. Third, Catherine, married to Ri- 
| chard Poole, in the county of Glouceſter, eſquire. Fourth, Anne, wife of 
fir Rice Manſel, of Morgan, in Glamorganſhire, knight. | Wo, 
The ſons mentioned in his will, beſides his eldeſt, John, whom I am 
directly to ſpeak of, are Thomas and William. Thomas attended the ſune- 
ral of Henry VIII. and bore the dragon ſtandard between two ſerjeants at 
arms; ſo that we may ſuppoſe him to have had ſome place at court under 
that monarch. He deſigned himſelf of Cornebury, in the county of Ox- 
ford. In the third of Edward VI. he was ſheriff of Glouceſterſhire ; and 
his laſt will and teſtament, dated the eighteenth of October, the firſt of 
queen Elizabeth, was proved the thirteenth of February following. By that 
teſtament, he appears to have been a benefactor to ſeveral pariſnes in the 
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eounty of Oxford, and other places in the ſame county. To Anne his 
wife, he bequeaths, for the term of her life, his houſe at Keynſham, in 
the coutity of Somerſet, which ſome time was the abbey of Keynſham, with 
the ſcite of the ſaid houſe; and all other houſes appertaining thereto, as 
alſo the grange of Elſton and Weſton, and the farm of Stockwood, all 
lying in the county of Somerſet ; likewiſe the manſion-houſe of Bruern, 
and the parſonages of Sweynbroke, Idbury, and Fyfilde, paying to his ſon 
Henry, and daughter, Mary-Arnall, twenty pounds per annum, and to his 


_ chaplain, fir William Afton, ſeven pounds per annum, with meat and drink 


yearly. He bequeaths to his ſon, Henry, and his daughter, Mary-Arnall, 
his demeſnes of the abbey of Bruern, in the county of Oxford ; to the lord 
Chandos, twenty corſlets; and to his faid fon Henry, the reſt of his armour, 
and beſt chain of gold. To the lord Grey of Wilton, in conſideration of 

his loſs by his apprehenfion at Gynes, fifty pounds, the remnant of certain 

ſums he was indebted to him. He leaves to deſcend to his fon and heir, 
Henry Brydges, the granges of Teyngley and Shewell, in the county of 
Oxford; the lordſhip of Chudleigh, in the county of Devon, in the tenure 
of fir Thomas Pomeroy, knight, and all his other lands not bequeathed. 
John, eldeſt ſon of fir Giles Bruges, being under age at the time of his 


Father's death, was in wardſhip to the king, and, though very young, was 


knighted by that prince, Henry VIII. for his gallant behaviour in his famous 
expedition againſt France, in the year 1513, when he took Tournay and 


Terouenne, and won the battle of the Spurs (all which exploits I have 
often mentioned). In the tenth of the ſame reign, he contracted to ſerve 


the king, with one hundred archers under his command; and, in the inter- 
view which Henry had with the French king, in the twenty-fourth of his 


reign, he attended as one of the knights of the om hw with three 


ſervants and one horſe-keeper, according to the regulation. In the twenty- 
ninth of the ſame reign, he was appointed conſtable of Sudley-caſtle; and, 


being ſummoned, was preſent, on the fifteenth of October the ſame year, 


at the chriſtening of prince Edward. In the thirty-fourth of the ſame 
reign, his ſon and heir, Edmund, then one of the eſquires of the king's 


body, was joined, with him, in a new grant of the conſtableſhip of Sudley- 


caſtle. In 1544, he attended Henry VIII. to France, when he took Bul- 
loign ; a full account of which expedition the reader will find under the 
head of the Powlet family; and, for his gallant behaviour in that fiege, and 
on all other occaſions, he was made deputy governor of the town, which 
poſt he long held with great abilities and honour. In the firſt year of the 
ſucceeding reign, king Edward VI. rewarded his great ſervices with a grant 
of ſeveral manors, at the time Bulloign was in the hands of the Engliſh, 
only by way of pledge, till a certain ſum of money was paid by France for 
its redemption ; and the French, as uſual, had taken ſome adyantages in the 
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words of the treaty to build forts about it, fo as to take it with arms, if they 
could not redeem it with money. Upon the acceſſion of Henry II. to the 
crown of France, the Guiſes advifed him, by all means, to begin his reign 
with the reduction of Bulloign by force; they having then a high contempt 

for the minor king of England, and great dependance upon the commotions 
then prevailing in this kingdom. Sir John Bruges then ſerved as deputy 
governor under the lord Clinton; and the French king having, under pre- 
text of doing honour to his queen's coronation, drawn the flower of his 
army towards Paris, he ordered a general rendezvous of all his troops under 


the conſtable of France, and his beſt officers, at Montreville ; and, all of a 


ſudden, partly by force, and partly by treachery, he took all the forts in 


poſſeſſion of the Engliſh in the neighbourhood of Bulloign, and at laſt 


formed the ſiege of that place. But, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſuperiority 

the French had, their king was obliged to retire from the ſiege, and to 
commit the ſame to Chaſtillon, afterwards the famous admiral of Coligny, 
and one of the beſt of his officers; but Chaſtillon, after furiouſly battering 
the harbour, was obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade, which he after- 
Wards raiſed, to the great loſs and diſgrace of the French army. It is, 


upon a computation, thought, that the taking, fortifying and defending 


this place coſt the Engliſh fix millions of ſterling money, according to the 
preſent ſtandard. The Engliſh government being at this time in no condi- 
tion to defray ſuch an expence, a treaty was ſet on foot for delivering it up 
to the French, which accordingly it was, on the twenty fourth of March, 
1550, for the ſum of one hundred and thirty three thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-threee pounds fix ſhilling and eight pence. It is probable that 
fir John Bruges, after this rendition, came over to England, and thought 
himſelf happy, that his poſt abroad had kept him free from the cabals and 
diſſentions that then prevailed at home; and that, during all the reſt of 
that reign, he retired to a private life, as being no friend to the principles 
and proceedings of the then government. It is certain, however, that he 
was thought to be of ſo much conſequence in the beginning of this reign, 
that he was put in nomination for the order of the Garter. It is obſerved, 
that his name was then written, ſir John a Bruges, and fir John Bruges. 


Upon the death of Edward VI. he ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed the. cauſe of 
queen Mary, as being his rightful ſucceſſor; and ſhe had ſo good an opinion 


of him, that, upon her arrival at London, ſhe committed the care of the 
Tower to him, and gave him a grant of the caſtle and manor of Sudley in 
Glouceſterſhire. Upon the breaking out of Wyat's rebellion, he behaved 
with the utmoſt fidelity and loyalty, in his government of the Tower, to 
poſſeſs which was the great object of the rebels; and when the lady Jane 
Grey was beheaded, ſhe is ſaid to have given him a prayer-book, in teſti- 
mony of his humane behaviour to her; but better authorities inform me, 
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that, when ſhe,came, upon the; ſcaffold; he begged her to write ſome- 


what that he might-retain as a memorial of her; upon which ſhe wrote 
ſome Greek and: Latin ſentences in 'a'table-book, which ſhe gave to him. 


Though we cannot well ſuppoſe a more unpopular, diſagreeable ſtation, 
to 12. man of hanour, than the lieutenancy of the Tower, in ſuch a reign, 


yet it is certain, that ſir John Bridges behaved in the ſame to the general 
approbation, even of the proteſtants a themſelves = Some cotemporary hiſ- 
torians ſay, that, when the princeſs Elizabeth was in his cuſtody, Gardi- 
ner, the bloody biſhop of Wincheſter, obtained an order from the queen to 


cut off her head; and that ſir John Bridges refuſed to obey it. On the 


* 


* oy 


eighthrof April, 1654, he was, by the queen, at St. James's, created a peer 
of England, by the title of baron Chandos of Sudley, in conſideration, as 
the preamble to the patent expreſſes it, not only of his nobility and loyalty, 
but alſo of his probity, valour, and other virtues. The witneſſes to the 
patent were, Stephen, -biſhop. of Wincheſter, chancellor; William, marquis 
of Wincheſter, treaſurer; Henry, earl of Arundel, ſteward of the houſhold, 
and preſident of the council; Thomas, duke of Norfolk, earl marſhal of 
England; Edward, earl of Derby; Henry, earl of Suſſex; William, earl 
of Pembroke; Cuthbert, biſhop of Durham; William, lord Paget; ſir 
William Petre, knight, one of the two principal ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
ſir John Bourne, knight, the other principal ſecretary. There are ſome 


reaſons for preſuming, that the court did not think him ſufficiently qualified 


for their purpoſes, as to cruelty and inhumanity; for he was removed from 
his lieutenancy of the Tower, in which he was ſucceeded by fir Henry 
Beddingfield, who had orders to put his heretic priſoners to the rack. When 
the war broke out between France and Spain; in 1557, the lord Chandos 
was one of the officers appointed to: ſerve under the general, the earl of 
Pembroke, in France; but he did not long ſurvive this nomination. By his 
laſt will, which is dated the ſecond of March, the ſecond and third of 
Philip and, Mary, and proved the twenty-eighth of May, 1557, he ordered 
his body to be buried without worldly pomp or vain glory, but according 
to his degree, in the chancel of Sudley. He died the fourth of March, in 
the third and fourth of Philip and Mary, and was buried according to his 
degree; that is, with great magnificence. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
to Edmund, lord Grey of Wilton, by whom he had iſſue, Edmund, his 
ſon and heir; Charles, his ſecond ſon, anceſtor to his grace the preſent duke 
of Chandos; Richard, the third ſow; Anthony, the fourth; Henry, the 
fifth; Giles and Stephen: likewiſe three dau ghters; Catharine, wife of 


Edmund Sutton, lord Dudley; Elizabeth, married to John Tracy of To- 


dington, in the county of Glouceſter, eſquite; from whom is deſcended the 
pretent lord viſcount Tracy; and Mary, -wedded-to George Throgmorton,, 
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e and ſon of fir George Throgmorton, of Coughton, in the county 
_ of Warwick. | 

Edmund, the ſecond lord Chandos, when young, ferved Under che earl of 
Hertford, afterwards the protector duke of Somerſet, in France, and after 
wards, under the ſame commander, in Scotland; where, in the 


Roxburgh, he was, for his gallant behaviour at the battle of Muſſelbur 


at 


gh, | 
with ſeveral other noble perſonages, made, by the ſaid duke, a knight ban- 
neret. In the reign of queen Mary, he ſerved in parliament as one of the 


knights for Glouceſterſhire, and was preſent at the battle of St. Quintin, 
which Philip, Mary's huſband, by means of the Engliſh, gained againſt the 
French. He ſeems to have grown in favour-with queen Elizabeth ; for, on 
the ſeventeenth of June, 1572, he was inſtalled, at Windſor, a knight 
companion of the moſt noble order of the Garter; and he was one of the 
peers who ſat upon the trial of the duke of Norfolk that ſame year. The 
ficſt of March following, he made his laſt will and teſtament. Thereby he 
orders his body to be buried in the pariſh-church of Sudley, and rene: Fr 
to the poor of that place and of Winckomb, thirteen pounds fix ſhillings 


and eight pence, as alſo three pounds to the poor of Highworth, and three 


22 to the poor of Cricklade. He bequeaths to his moſt faithful and 
for her obedience, truth, and faithful love towards him, as 


War be ba had e and ſold ſome of her inheritance, his manors and lord- 
ſhips of Blunſdon-Androwe, Blunſdon-Gayebrode, Blunſdon-Wydel, Weſt- 
Wycdel, Haydon-Strutton, Pirton-Keynes, and Sevenhampton,. in the county 
of Wilts, for term of life, paying William Brydges, his youngeſt ſon, forty 
pounds per annum; and, after her: deceaſe, to remain to the ſaid William, 
and his heirs fnale, and in default, to Gyles Br dge 8, his ſon and heir, and 
heirs male; remainder: to the right heirs of him, the ſaid Edmund, lord 
Chandos. And that the reſidue of his manors and lordfhips ſhould deſcend 
to- Giles Brydges, his ſon and heir, and the lady Frances, his wife, and 
their heirs ; in default, to his right heirs. He further wills, to Eleanor, his 
daughter, two thouſand pounds; to his beloved nephew, John Tracy, 
eſquire, de beſt gilding be. will chuſe among all his $3 to his cou- 
ſin Thomas Throgmorton, his next beſt gelding; to his friend Edward Fen- 
rys, his own gelding, he was wont to ride on, called Turner; and to his 
neighbour and friend, Humphrey Dike, his grey nag, called Eaton. He 
makes his lady Dorothy, his well-beloved wife, ſole executrix; and his ſon- 
in-law, William, led Sands, his brother, Charles Brydges, his nephew, 
John Tracy, and Thomas Throgmorton, eſquires, overſeers. All his other 
deſtinations were equally juſt and generous; and he left annuities for ſuch of 
his ſervants as did not chuſe to ſerve his widow, or his ſon, any longer. 
He married Dorothy, che fifth daughter and co- heir of Edmund, lord Bray; 


and, beſides Giles, his eldeſt ſon and heir, he left another ſon, William, 
Vor, II. M m 
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 and:twe:dapghters,. Catharine, married to William, lord Sands, and Elea- 
in the cuunty of Stafford, eſquire. He died on the firſt of September, 1572. 
illiam Knowles, lord Knowles, knight of the Garter, and died, on the 
thirty: firſt of October, in the third of James I. %% PICTIN <S 
Giles, the eldeſt ſon, and heir of Edmund, lord Chandos, ſerved in par- 
fourteenth of queen Elizabeth. He married the lady Frances, 1 of 
Edward, earl of: Lincoln, and died, in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, 
time of his death, ſixteen years of age, wife of fir John Kennedy, knight, 
but died without iſſue; and Catharine, married to Francis, lord Ruſſel, of 
dos, died at Wooburn, and the following inſcription is upon her monument. 
4% To the memory of the truly noble and virtuous lady, the lady Frances 
to Edward, earl of Lincoln, and mother to Catharine, counteſs of Bed- 
% ford. She died at Wooburn-abbey, and was interred here, September, 
, able, William, earl of Bedford, as well in teſtimony of the great ho- 
„ nour due from him to his noble grandmother's memory, as in execution 
of his noble father's laſt will and teſtamen t. 
Giles, lord Chandos, dying without male iſſue, his eſtate and honours 
Hopton, lieutenant of the Tower of London. Their iſſue was, Grey 
Brydges, afterwards lord Chandos; Giles Brydges, who died without iſſue; 
Smith, of Parſons-Green, Middleſex, maſter of requeſts, and Latin ſecre- 
tary to king James I. and afterwards to Thomas, earl of Exeter; the 
Bath, When prince Charles, | afterwards. king Charles I. was created duke of 
Vork. Such was his hoſpitality eie 9 ſo magnificent was his 


nor, married, after her father's deceaſe, to George Giffard, of Chillington, 
4 orothy, ' ſurvived him, and had, for her ſecond hufband; fir 

Lament, for the eounty of Glouceſter, during his father's life-time, in the 
July twenty-third, 1592. His iſſue was two daughters; Elizabeth, at the 
Thornhaugh, afterwards earl of Bedford. The mother, Frances, lady Chan- 
„ Chandos, wife to Giles Bruges, lord Chandos, baron of Sudley, daughter 
„ 1623. This monument was erected at the charge of the right honour- 
deſoended to his brother William, e Mary, daughter to ſir Owen 
and three daughters, of whom Frances was married, firſt, to ſir Thomas 
ſecond daughter married fir Thomas. Turvile, cup-bearer to queen Anne, 
of Saperton, in the county, of Glouceſter, and. died N ovember the i cigh- 
ele Orey Brydges was the, fifth lord Chandos, and was. made a knight of the 
attendance when he came to court, that he in a manner governed all Glou- 


tenth aof. Auguſt, the nineteenth of James I. He married the lady Anne, 
daughter, and coheir, of Ferdinando, earl of Derby, who obtained a 
ſpecial patent for enjoying her precedency as an earl's daughter, notwith- 


K <q 


* v N. 
; * 


- Nandib her marrying a baron. Their iſſue was George and William, and 

| Ws daughters; the eldeſt of whom was married to James carl of Caſtle- 
JJCC0.00à ͤ u SE Ef B77 | n n ion 

George, the ſixth lord Chandos, was one of the greuteſt loyaliſts im his 
time, on the part of Charles I. At the battle of Newberty, he expoſed his 
perſon ſo much, that he had three horſes killed under him; and the king 
offered to create him earl of Newberry, which honour he deelined l! During 
the civil war, his caſtle of Sudley was taken by the parliament forces; under 
fir William Waller, and a particular account of the condition of them, 
from an original, tranſmitted to fir Edward Hyde, afterwards earbef la- 
-rendon, may be ſeen in the appendix. His lordſhip was a ſuffefer it all 
other reſpects. He was impriſoned, decimated, and, at one time, paid 
three thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy-fVe pounds ten ſhillings. >:His 
lordſhip had not the ſatisfaction to ſee tſie reſtöration of his royaf maſter; 
but, during his exile, he was a liberal benefactor to all the ſuffering loyaliſts. 
In May the ſeventeenth, 1653, he and the lord Arundel, who was his 
Jecond, were tried in the upper bench, for killing colonel Henry Compton, 
in a duel at Putney-Marſh, on the thirteenth of May, the preceding year, 
and they were found guilty of . gn He died in February, 1654. 
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His lordſhip was twice married; his firſt wife was lady Suſan, daughter to 
Henry, earl of Mancheſter, by whom he had iſſue two daughters, Marga- 
ret, married to William Brownlow, of Humby, in the county of Lincoln, 
eſquire; and Elizabeth, to Edward, lord Herbert, of Chirbury; and ſecondly, 
to William, earl of Inchiquin, of the kingdom of Ireland; alſo thirdly, to 


Ld - 


Charles, lord Howard, of Eſerick, and died in February, 1617-18.) He 
Was ſecondly married to Jane, daughter of *John; eart-of' Rivers,-by.whom 
he had two daughters, Lucy, married to Adam Leftus, lord viſeount Liſpurn, 
in Ireland; and Catherine. He was ſucceeded by! his btether, William, 
who had three daughters, Mary, Frances, and Rebecca; but leaving no 
male iſſue, the eſtate and honours reverted to the poſterity of Charles 
Brydges, of Wilton, in the county of Hereford; ſecond fon of the firſt dord. 
This Charles Brydges was cup-bearer to king Philip, and deputy lieute- 
nant of the Tower to 


is father. He ſerved at tlie ſiege of Leith, with three 
hundred men from Berwick, in the third of queen Elizabeth; and, in the 
thirty- ſecond year of the ſame reign, was ſheriff of Herefordſhire. His: wife 
was Jane, daughter of fir Edward Carne, of Wenny, in the: county of Gla- 
morgan, knight. Their iſſue was three ſons, Giles, Triſtram and Thomas; 
and two daughters, Deborah and Catharine. Giles, the eldeſt ſon, Was 
likewiſe ſheriff of Herefordſhire, in the firſt of Charles I. and created a ba- 
_ronet, May the nineteenth, 1627 ; at which time, he ſetved in parliament 
as one of the knights for the county of Hereford. He died in the year 
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county of Wilts, 


.deſham, in Buckinghamſhire. His wife was Annabella, grand-daughter 
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A 637. By Margaret, his wife, daughter to fir James Scudamore, he had 
iſſue, three ſons; fir Jobhm Bridges, baronet; Charles, who died in 1669, 
and was buried in the north iſle of the chancel, at Tewkſbury ; and Giles. 
Alſo two daughters, Jane, married to James Phips, of Swallowficld, in the 

efquire.; and Frances. Sir John Bridges, the eldeſt ſon, 
married Mary, only daughter of James 'Pearle, of Dewſal and Aconbury, 


in the county of Hereford, eſquite. Their iſſue was James Bridges, who, 


| upon the death of William, lord Chandos, ſucceeded to that title, and as 


ſuch, took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, February the fifteenth, 1676. 
Four years after, he went as his. majeſty's ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, 
where he reſided for ſome years, and e N important traſt greatly 
to his own honour, and that of the nation. He lived till the fixteenth of 
October, 1714. His wife was Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and coheir of fir 
Henry Bernard, knight. By this lady he had twenty-two children, of whom 
only fifteen lived to be chriſtened, and only three ſons and five daughters 
lived to be of age. FF Eo 


honourable and reverend enry Bridges, of Addleſthorpe, in the county of 


Glouceſter, archdeacon and prebendary of Rocheſter, and rector of A 


* 
fir Robert Atkins, lord chief baron of the exchequer. He died May the 
ninth, 1728, and left iſſue two ſons and five daughters. The third fon was 


Francis, receiver general of the duties on falt, ſo appointed June the twenty- 


third, 1702, and died in that office, the twenty-ſeventh of September, 


1714, without iſſue. The daughters of James, lord Chandos, were ; firſt, 
Mary, married to Theophilus Liegh, of Alderton, in Glouceſterſhire, 
eſquire. Second, Elizabeth, wiſe of Alexander Jacob, eſquire, a Turky 


merchant, of fir Hildebrand Jacob's family, by whom ſhe had two fons ; 


and ſhe married a ſecond time, the reverend doctor Dawſon, of Windfor. 
The third daughter was Emma, married on May the twenty-ſixth, 1692, to 
Edmund Chamberlain, of Stow, in the count) of Glosselber, eſquite, and 
died in June, 1738. Fourth, Anne, was the wife of Charles Walcote, 
of Walcote, in the county of Salop, eſquire. Fifth, Catharine, who was 


twice married; firſt, on the ſecond of May, 1700, to Brereton Bourchier, 
of Barnſley- court, in the county of Glouceſter, eſquire; and ſecondly, to 


Henry Perrot, of North-Leigh, in the county of Oxford, eſquire. 
James, the firſt duke of Chandos, was one of the moſt amiable noblemen 
of his age, and it was remarked of him, that though he long led a public 


life, he was never known to have an enemy. During his father's life-time, 


he ſerved in parliament for the city of Exeter ; and, in the year 1695, when 
the nation was in a great heat about the corrupt practices of ſome of their 
members, he was one of the committee for examining ſir Thomas Cooke, 
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